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PREFACE 


T eie hi5ti>ry of Grrck civilization belongs \rtthm tlic general 
context of lKc hisnory of the Ancieui Ne^if E,m* The island 
of Crete, which h iibotji 156 mills long froifi Kist to west 
and about 36 miles from north to south at its pointy fiaoka. tlie 

southern cuirancie to the Aegean and foom a bridgehead, 

gcograplucai iuid bbtoricalr 10 Uie Greek miiinliind- The earliest 
known iiihabiiatits of Creie were neolithic immigTantai at first 
mainly caveniwellcra, using fiiirly higtily-devcloped siotte implo- 
metxi\ and weapons, w'ho catiie partly fTom Anatolia, partly from 
the Delta, and settled in die cLst and somlt during ihe fourth 
mUlcnniutn, 

In the cituric of the Early Miitoait period (r* 2 &qo?-i8oo ».o.)« 
the original inhabitants were joined by more immigranis front 
Asia and also perhaps by a small wave of settlers from Libya. 
MetaLw'orking was intiroducedt (breign rctations Wert maintained 
vritli x\sia, Egypt and Libya, and overacas trade was chiefly 
tlirected towards Egypt and ihe Cydadc^^ The populatloti rapidly 
increased and now tended to concentrate in the towns and villages 
which rq>laccd the ictittered sclilcmcnts of neolithic tunc^ The 
eastern part of the island was ihc moei prosperous and impontmt 
coastal towns were founded at PalaikaatrOi Psdra, Mokhioa and 
Goumia. 

The Middle Minoan period (c. t Bock 1550 b.g.) was marked 
by ilic introduction of bronze; and also by the aitival of the 
Ijottcr's w'liccL probably from /ksla, Tra<te with Egypt was further 
developed and direci rebtioxu were mainiaincd with Syria. iTic 
population tended to inercai^e steadily and 10 spread wiaslward* 
The clucf Centre of political power was now' eftablished at 
Knossos; ajid there was a growing imity of culture. 

ITiis prtHxss of unification, under tlir lurgimiony of Iviiossoa, 
was compteted by the Late Minoari pcritKl {r. t55^>-iioo b.g*). 
A fictwurk of good roads, pratecied by forts at intervals, linked 
the Mifioan towns logcihcr, and KnoHOS formcxl the centre of a 
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lughly developed Cretan bureaucracy and or an overseas empire 
vrhkb embraced the Cydadcs, Argotti, Attica and even perhaps 
Sicily. ThU prosperous empire was suddenly overthrown t. 1450 
BX, Rnossos and other Creinn dties suffered violent dcstntetinn 
and w'cre burnt down, probably by Mmoaniied Invaders from the 
mainland. Minoan culture, though subdued^ still eontinurd; but 
t he centre of imperial power now shifted to Mycenae, the scat of 
3 warlike dynasty whusc power was based on its control of bronze. 

llie Mycenaean or Aeliacan Empire was itself undermined by 
new invaders after about two and a half centuries, its collapse 
coinciding with the end of the Bronze Age. An age of traniilion 
in Crete was marked by the appearance of iron, accompanied 
by an inereadng identity with the common cultural pattern of 
Aegean civilization. The newcomers, the Dorians, were a tribal 
people whose superiority was based on their employment of Iron 
Age tcchnifiues. Hiey migtaied overseas to various areas, includ- 
Mig Crate. By the eighth century h.c. they had gained supremacy 
in (he Cretan cities, and from roughly this time onward a new 
period of Cretan history opens, which lasted, in its essentials, 
until tlic Roman occupation in the first century B.c. In this period 
there was cstahlishcd a new social order with specific and tena- 
cioits chariicteristics. 

llic investigation of the origins and progress of tliis new type 
of society, Cretan aristocracy, forms the Uictne of this book. How- 
ever, because the hisiory and culture of Crete, like the rest of 
Greece, was in a siaie of continuous evoJution from the neolithic 
age onward, nidi an ttivestigauon cannot be exclusively con¬ 
cerned with what w.is new; it musi also take into aocotini the 
adaptation of older institutions to the Eater framework. Wi thin 
the strict limits imposed by the nature of the e^'idence, I have 
tried to give proper place to these two aspects. 

Compared with the rich legacy of Greek civilization as a w'holc, 
the contribution of Crete, during this period, is modest. But Greek 
dvfttzation was a unity comprising tnany uneven levels of develop¬ 
ment. Where this civilization was most advanced it had advanc^ 
so rapidly tliat tliesc earlier phases were often obscured. But they 
remained more apparent in other areas, where development was 
arrested or more ptotracicd. If then we ask why there was rda- 
tiveiy little change in such places as Crete, our answen may be 
expected to contribute toward a fuller undemanding of the nature 
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of Grttit civilization as a wtiok^ TTii$ martini appreciated 
by Lhe historiniLs and philo$opbcrs oF antiquity. 

The m^Jor conmbwtlon of Cretan culture in the historical 
period was in the field of [aw. Law and order are traditionally 
linked, and Dorian Crete remaificd Hteadfast in its purauit of 
order. Wliy this punuit of order ended in disorder forms ati im¬ 
portant historical problem; and the invcatigafion of the aims and 
content of the legal sanctions that were intended to maintain ibe 
order of society provides a natural means of approach to the 
solution of the problem. The Law Code of Gortyna is by far the 
mosi Important single piece of evidence from Crete itself^ and I 
have made the Ck>dc die bedrock of my study. 

Part [ ihercfore openis with a brief account of the Code and its 
discovery; and it then develops as an inquiry into the primitive 
(bundationiii of Uie social system of tlie legislator^ so as to make 
clear the evidence of the iribai mstiLutloiu which Ibrmed the 
basis out of which the arLstocrattc states dwdoped. In Part II 
the four classes of the Cretan states, and the mutual relations of 
ihrac clascs, arc defined. Part III attempts an analysis of the 
stages whereby family institutioir; dciYloped^ in relation to the 
development of land tenure and of property. [ n Part TV the 
available q^tgraphic and Utcrary evidence is drawn upon to pre- 
sent an account of the political system^ &nd to sub^tanriate the 
argument that Cretan society maintained a relatively uniform 
economic basis. Arteniion is also given to other such eomponents 
of the apparatus of state as the burcaucracyi the official buildiiigs. 
and the judiciary. In Part V the history of the mutual relations 
of the Cretan states is discussed and an otplanation ii offered for 
tile protracted aristocfiidc character of Cretan societyi despite 
the complex tics with a variety of foreign states which developed 
in the Kdlenutic period; and it cancludei with a general summary 
of eennomic and political developments. 

I have attempted here no systematic account of the cults of the 
Cretan cities. ITie subject, fiom its nature, cannot be testricted to 
datable confines and isolated within a period, and an adequate 
trcaimeut wvuld demand far more space than could be cn^asaged 
vvithin the scope and purpose of this volume- 

^VlLLETtS 

Bimtnghum^ 
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THE GORTYN CODE AND AGE 
DESTINCTIONS 

t, [XmODUCnoN 

T HRouanouT the pcrtod surveyed in this book, the city of 
Gortyna plays a part of special importance from every point 
of vievw^ and not least because of the relative abundance 
of its cpigraphie sources. Although the city is tneotioned in Momer, 
its tuchaic period is still almost entirely tuiknown to aiehaeology.* 
But wc can attempt a recovery of the bare outlines of the social 
development which it must have shared, in varying degrees, with 
other cities, from the time when Crete became ‘Dorian* in the 
eighth century n,c., through the analysis of its surviving tcgisla- 
ilon; and in particular by examining the evidence wlitch is PEIS' 
tided by that body orhfth-century tcgislaiion cammonly mfciTcd 
to as the Gortyn Codes, which were not completely discovered 
until tow'ards the end of the last century. 

As early as 1857 Thenon found an inscribed stone (Col. X),* 
btiih into the walls of a milt on the banks of the Lethaios which, 
according to Strabo, flowed through the entire length of Gortyna.* 
The stone was purchased by Thenon for the Louvre; and the 
archaic nature of its inscription and the dlQicuUy of ducidatlng 
ita meaning naturally attracted much attention, Bui it was not 
until tSyd that Br^al proved iliat the fragment dealt with the 

* H, Odi Denuj^r CD a9< The twme WU imdilipnMil^ dcTfv^ 

(ftrtD 4 i (Hdfik ed. Lftm L bm mdltum kIhu Jwkl thfli ibii 

It* fointh md final fiii;iiic (St Fil^rw]. 

■IVfKin KA Vili 44] tad XVJ; Fivhia? AW rib ^ 

mterifuMm /ncfiHi (Parij run. VorrtucI) JCP X ££3; Saiyrbbcri 

^7$; Cri[U£f 37 Ciflj 7 h ^ XXXVI (iSTflJ 346; llr^ QimpAti fra&a 
Jiod. VL 44 S 1391 Rodit iGA 476 fzBQa)^ 

* ia^7B» Cf. 3 * 15 - 3 ^ Sdia. CWI. w. mmixw* Q,S- ieJa- 

ViK 
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PRIMITIVE FOUNDATIONS 

adoption of children. In the roUorving year HaussoulUtr copied a 
similar fragment, in a house near the mill, which was fbuod to 
concern die rights of heiresses (Cols. Vlll-X}.* 'llieji, in July 
18S4, Halbherr, a pupil of Comparetti, visited the scene. By 
chance the water happened to be draivn off ironi the mill. The 
consequence was lliaL a complete inscription was now discovered, 
cut upon layers of slotie in a wall of drcoLir structure which, if 
the circle had been complete, would hiive had a diameter of 
nearly a Ittindred feet, Twelve columns followed in sequence from 
right to left, and the circular wall on which they were engraved, 
formerly part of a much earlier building, had supported the eavta 
of a theatre built perhaps in the first century b,c. Halbherr copied 
a part anti the remainder was copied later in ilie year by Fabricius, 
who was at the time iravrlUng In Crete on behalf of the German 
Institute at Athens. Fabricius and Comparetti were responsible 
for the first publication of what has come 10 be known tut the First 
Gortyn Code, and other editions, translations and commentaries 
have followed,* Tlie Second Code,* only part of a few columns of 
which survive, of about the same date, completes the sum of what 
U often referred to under the general heading of the Gortyn 


ift^uMiiallin BOH T\'^ trStlo) ^60 m. 1 ; BI119 iOM XXXVl {lUBi? Gtir iw. 1 1 ; 
itMhl ir.A ,^75, *£■ {1682}. 

* FAbiiciia AM IX 3%; Compftmii Afvr. IL t Ha!iiiiiir.k (Jk aimJ 

T.l Pi* In3*hr^ rw (LcEpi.^ Bufl]ck:r- 7 iirimnfin Aij twa 

in RM (Krg^uii««hd%^ XCiRQ^); WM tX (1885} 301: HailjhefT-FflbrkiiA 

£i5CjP awikhfjitu *ilii tUCiitpMi (FtoRfu^r 1885}^ Lrwy trt Gm^ CBcrlm 

Betnhon tom {Stuti^Krl DuunLe .^npiudifg pvm tm* 

da Ai^ 4n Frm^* Vid Jiimw dt JJrctf 

*i 4fr:ii\s*T 0^86) Mfjriim jyjA [ ( vui 1! (eBSG), tqil, l^liah 
imruUilkio Mnd cxwrimeTitAfyK (\lciiiii 1806) ^ Kwttioff 

A/mrtM ( 109 ^) iMi. 7; R^Wli An inlrtN^efuii 1 (CimhridK 

4* (C^. Xt 1-J5), 338 (Coll. X 33-X* aa): Siinnci >V!i IX I (i8Cj>i Mimcb- 

(iEltofr itL rtod, til I'ctcTilmyg 

iBBSl 317; CtnmU l>m RaAi atn 18S5): Cnmpnrtfd MA 111 (16931 

B7 iw. DHR 1 {1R91--3) 33a ms XVIt; Mithd r3|3 {1900); HWb- 

111 ]] (Oxford tCk 4 . I Pi 4 y); BJitt SGDI 4991 {1904); RocHI UGA* 

t lC>07) 6 Ktkhkr-S^jfrbith lyMSiad^alii cm ^G^ttinipin i^iaj h Sctruyier 
DCE lUipiis 17$! Heikd (HcUmjrlmi 47: Buci 013 (1^} aOr no. tn^; 
Soliiuru C93«h GWI I {Ox£mA 1333 jind 1946) 68 na. 36 {dal | ociJy): 

GuiidLiccl IC 4.1113 tan. 7^* ^kh Litin tnmJKiuni by Om^pttes^ 446 Gubz^ucq. 
rhit b Ihc kited in tbii woct. A biblid^pliy of oiW Eittli draJ ^-itb ihe 

eWi <* %vilh ^ctLilii of ji, It fiwn b» CnAiducri m IC 4446^7. The CJgdc wm 
mrulAkd into Eimliah by H. J. Roby in iiB8G) 135'^. 

*■ DFiK I t»- XVill -= IG 4^1, Cf, Compomii M-A 3 {tS^l 343 n& R Th w 
4998; Kolikr-Zirbftrtb sS no. i; SirKwyrrp i6r, 

4 



THE GORTYN CODE 

Codes. In ihh book, for the sake of clarity, the main inscription 
of twelve coluitins will be referred to aa th£ C<^de* 

The <tcfflgixatijoii is a rnat ter of convenience. For we must under¬ 
stand that it cmnprehendSi not a complete code of laws* but a 
ntimber of re^Laiions on various subjects. The body of legislative 
clauses—even Viiih the addition of the so^allcd Sccoiid Code— 
doa ^not cover the wliole field oflaw^ bui (u) statutory Icgiriarion 
amending prior wriiten law on various topics ., But the legtria- 
tion complete in itself* 

The imeription is clearly written in fetten of about an inch 
high and only in a few places^ where the bloclte join, Js it mutilated 
or nibble. It is written with an alphabet of only eighteeti letters^ 
which include f (digamma). The development of the alphabet 
seems to have been slower in Crete than ebewhere,* as is indicated 
here by the absence of the signs Xf V'-* arc f, i/* c* m in use.* 
The writing is tGusif^piadott^ The state of the ^phabet, the 
fonm of the letiers, the analysis of linguistic data and the com* 
parison with uumistnatic evidence have led to a general accept¬ 
ance of the dating of the Code to tiic fifth ecniurj', probably about 
480-460 HX.* 

ActeptiiLg ttus concitisiott, we muii however bear in mind some 
qualilying points of importanee. Mention has already been made 
of the lUtemal refertncd to prior wririen kgbtation. Bin even if 
we kimv the precise date of inscription of this prior material;, 
we should still not be entitled to state that this would equally 
represent the date oftts original compasitioa. The Homeric poems 
were, in di probability, banded down by oral uaditioo before 
being committed to wriringj^ and we know that ii was vcrec* 
and not prose that was cultivated in the Cretan education sj'stem 

' Dumcqid PL 54. CSl Kalibr'^ifbanTi 41. 

^ fttrt-ni by ihe #»!. *G^\ ^ sbr bq^iDgi ■nd Lbc unmed ipiwc 4t ibc ctid <4 
ihr Lost 

* y il EWl rUy lln yiiih ra ffOm iTJ Jf HOt dklJfiifuiihed ^ ITfiwCfIlid fey !Ttfr 

by ^ fO 

* CoEopwiSti ihil liiicriptiui ta tbr lin4 luiJf 1 ^ 6tb C. MrW 

ln-w igitind in lUiLt^c U t* 4 S/* GupnJutci *1 lo 

See tC 4-|0, laGp fcwi cC RF XVJ NS. (im®) ^ ^ Kixtlwff S^£^* 78; 
DtlR 1 4^1^40; K'dltlcr^ZicLkijili ri; UiU'k GtJ 4i^|. 

^"llujiaiop SAGS 43^5-577^ 

cHwd by Sir. ID.4&2: ^ WW TOC s* 

jeii rrm rijj |j^>cniifjc> Cy* ilcnu:!^!. /f. I^s 
^ rudita 
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at a time when the historians, nraton and pamphicteers had 
^hioned a prose tnedinm in Ionia and Attica; and that the 
Cretan, like the Spartan,^ and perhaps even the Athenian youth/ 
learnt their la\« by heart. So here the prior written material 
could have incorporated the sanedons of an oral tradition reaching 
far hack into the primitive foundations of tlte soctal Life of the 
ruling le^lators of the filth century. Oral tradition apart, it is 
not unlikely that fragments go back to the seventh century, and, 
in point of dcvdopmcni, it lias been held that there is juadficadon 
for the view that the Code can be compared with the legal system 
of Athens in tlic sevcinJ) and sixth centuries,* 

Since the Code presents us with statutory legislation amending 
prior written laws on various topics, it would be misleading to 
infer that the general tendency of the legislation as a whole reprc<- 
sents more than an amending tendency, except where the internal 
references to prior written legislation seem derigned to emphasize 
novelty.* We must be cautious in describing ary provision as 
novel unless the evidence is clear. In this connection, it u not 
without significance that the Code is tiitver retroactive/ It may 
be that its statutory legislation amending prior written law was 
sufficiently radical to make retroactive proi'ision inadvisable: so 
that it is important to try to assess the general tendency of the 
amend ing legislation and its more novel featiira. Thb attempt 
will be ronimcd at various stages of the aigumcni, but a bc^ 
^nning can be made with un exarmuation of certain aspects of 
the institutional terminology of the Code which throw light on 
the prtniidve basis of the social system of the ruling classes of the 
Cretan cities, and, in particular, the orgauizadoti and education 
of the youili. 

< Fmtnwft SSi 

Spill. ni; Hennifip. tip, Atb. Oit) bj FmmiRi !iH 109. CT. Cntin.139; 
Ariit. pT- 19.^ 

■BeniMrwid SmiUi 71 n, i,>vhcK it it ixtEnuidmitiJiiit; 'll a tiQinwonhy 

lluitlisiEbnii itunlioaiif Iwaikide. Itttwybe ih«tuiC)ibcrp 4 ttliiqi)(tfao 

Ctiite, ewt DOW emu, with this tublci^ Or, ptMibJy, Kir-hctp in bomietdr wm 
MiU pfwnlm] aod the mle IimS hm yet mrirwift full cociboL' On gsMnil grotindi 
ibe Em altcmtiive It not imUkciy. OT. IKiunHHj PI. Cilhoun GCLAO U'* t, 

9U-9, ThnnuiKi OA 1.3 Biid 3.3^3. 

*£X- V.i-fltnd XII. i>.4t. 

* Uoaow ud Sinidi AJtlA f.t 19 n. 3. CT. ilttir iUviihwd oTUk Dncuiiui lent. 
lntU»‘ iMA 
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THE GORTYN CODE 


2- AOE DimSCnOKS 

A number of age distitjctioits appear in the Code as applicabk 
lit iht free cUi^ens’ qf which or signify the hoy or 

girl below the age of puberry^ and fbwnja* and orifm^ the 

bay or giri after puberty. TIjc age of female puberty hi« been 
laferti to be C?ied by tlie p^issage which gives the marria^blc age 
of ii girl at twelve,* Tlicrc Rcema to be no sound baiU for the 
suggestion Qiiit a boy was considered io have reached puberty at 
fourtecriH* The alternative suggestion,* afivcutccn^ the age at which 
the boys entered the sgilm^ {the *hetdj' or bands in which they were 
trained)^ appears to be more pUutihle. This litiut, whilst still pre¬ 
serving n distinction between and another icrm, ap&dnm^F, 
also adds more substance to tlic coneli^slon that iJiC fit&n can 
marry,*^ testify in ccTtiiin cases and adoptBut it aLso involves an 
awkward contradiction* For ibioma as a term would still relate to 
physiological reality^ whilst ibion would have actjuircd a ritual or 
technical sense* This h possible, butt as we shall ice^ unliketyp 
because of the existence of the term apadrfimos-. 

Is if posjible that the age of puberty was twelve for an ibi^n^ 
as for an ^bionsts? It is logical to amntie that the term <hwn must, 
at some time^ have accorded with nature^ as ibi^sa continwed to 
do. Is any change necessarily implied? Before deciding^ it is 
necessary to answer more specific questions derived from the con- 
fcxi of the passp^ges referred to above. 

Tlie first passage {CoK VII 35^-40} reads: oi M 
i&r d <J?np]fcr fu ill drt|v£tr, fcyl tm 

^aT^i6x§i rd Tcfarn ^al tAt k 

(*lf the gioom-dect doc? not wish to marry the hriress, although 
they are both of (marriageable) age, 00 the grounds ihat lie is a 
miiiDr, all the property and the income sb^ belong to the 
heiress until he marries her^]. The Code here lay^ down provisionfi 
in the case of the grfxjm-dcct whoi being marriageable but still a 
mliwr [4p*id)fom(^A, tcfiises to marry the heiress^ and it goes on^to 
pmvidc for the case where the groom-elect is now Tof 


VIII46. 

■ Ih. Xl.m csr IC a.Vn^s A.? lAtw}. ■ ft % it 17- 
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aduh staiui’) and jtill refuses to marryH Whether ive accept a 
figurative or technical age ofpubcrt)' at seventeen, oi at an earUer 
and more natural age, the clear implication that an aptidTumas 
majr marry must be interpreted as a special case exceptional to the 
genera! rule cited by Strobn, For Sitabo inlbrnis m tliat ah those 
who were promoted from tfie aj^ela were obliged to marry at the 
same time.* Both ffilsstin and Tfiomson have, independently, 
stressed the significance of this (ealure of great antiquity.* Titus, 
Tlioinson interpret* Strabo's statement as meaning that hnarriage 
was ;i stnte'H;viiirollcd and public ceremony comprising all ihose 
who belonged to the same agt; grade’.* IF the general rule was 
derived from primitive custom, the paaage of tlie Code which 
wr art discussing provides us with clear evidence of a novel pro- 
visitm. In seeking to Jtscermin the motive for this provision, we 
shall be examioing a rat case whose suggested solution may be 
expected to help in the more gcncrnl attempt to iisscss the tendency 
of the amcudiug legislation of the Code. For here we have inde¬ 
pendent proof of earlier general practice to serve as a point of 
departure. 

ilic Code contains mudi In the way of detailed laws of property, 
enacted in response to the growing demands of a mercantile 
citiltzation.' The available o'idence in Crete itself is not suilieiein 
to explain the process of development of these detailed laws of 
properc>'t thdr cattsaiioti and sodaJ consequences. Bui thU do 
ficiency is compensated to some extent if we seek guidance from 
the comparedve evidence, from related instittitions elsewhere in 
Greece, and primarily in Spana. Aliliough the evidence relating 
to (be It^eritaticc of property in other pans of Greece is aho 
meagre, it is, .ts Thomson has remarked, m discusxuig the Attic 
lawof ir^erimnee, 'sufficient to set the Attic Code in evolutionary 
pcnqiectJve, because Gortyna was economically more backward 
in the fifth century than Athens was in die sixth, and Sparta, 
even in the fourth, was more backward still’.* A wtniUir approach 
was implieit in Nikmn’s examination of Spartan institutions,* 

In Sparta, h was the duly of every ciiuen to marry at the 


«fltral; of hi. ^Sri. 
* Nilsm i£ Dillcr in A}F LX!l 




* QSL^m; iH Dillcr in AjF I^XIZ 

CJ. Ls. 7^11 ’^4, 

* CT JfiUiniBipr: fX; 4J^, * r.fiair«jTid PI. 54. 
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appropriate time** Bachebn were branded by popular jusiiec; 
were not allowed [0 watch the on a winter's dayp 

they had to go about ihc market wearing only a chiton, and ling 
a parody about themselves; and, at another festival, women drove 
Lhcin with blow* around the altar,* Tile Spartan marriage rites 
were ancient and took the form of marriage by abdticijon without 
a dowry, an abduction ihiii could be real and not simply fomuh* 

Nilsson considered tliat the Cretnm were rrutre modem in cer¬ 
tain rcapectSi but more oldTashioned in that the youtlis all had 
to marry when they left the But it can be lixTcrrcd from the 
comparative CTidcncc that the exception to the gcficral rule which 
IS dted in the Code in fact testifies to the relative modcmity of 
the Gortynians in their concern to apply the amending encroach* 
ment of taiv OA more primitive Imtitutions, in Uie iiiteresis of 
patriarehal property. For it is important to bear in mind tiiat the 
provision relates to the marriage of an heiress; and also, when 
we are told that a girl may marry at the age of twelve, again it 
ia the heiress who la due specific subject of provisioru “ Tlie purxxiife 
of these regulations only becomes clear in relation to the more 
primldvc Spartan and the more developed Attic fysteins^ 

Afler artal)'sing die evidence for Spartan marriage rdation- 
sbip, Nilsson toncluded ihat it is not surprmng tliat a Spartan 
woman could be polyandmits—three* four, or even more brothers 
being content with one woman, and the children being theirs in 
common; from which it followed that they must also have had a 
common household and common property** In Sparta^ girts did 
not marry at an immature age,* the heiress was not obliged to 
many the njcxi*or*tin, and it was not cottsidcred necessary to 
ensure the transmission of property in the mole UneJ 

At Athens, the betreas was obliged lo marry the ncxi-of-km as 
soon a* ihe came of age, and the next-of-kint if already married, 
divorced his wife in order to many the hdreas,* At Gortyna^ 

■ In tttdrfifm w i iWioj ihw w*i « wi 

PioJI. 5^; 

* Ptit Ijc, J^; AtiL 14,555 Cl 

•Pill, twf- 15; ct X. Idcr. J.ji Flu, Lar. iaj f; Art VH. J-J- 

‘ JC 17, * CSL rib. 

* X, £dr. 1 J>i rnilffT /r frur R^ttiT^ku. Ot PIu- 

r5: di At* ttAdi dufotv 

>eeLZ 

’ H&L 6,57; AsisL Pwi. litTQ fl- "JlKltitKHi AA *Bd 4^ n, 5. 

* U a.J4; 
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alihouglt a similar rule applied^ the heiress was more favourahly 
treated, as we shall see.^ Thus, even thotigh it is later ia date, the 
Goitynian procedure is more archaic than the Attic; but, as com- 
jwued with Spartan custom, it represents a development along 
the same line of evolution towards the state of affairs rcpresented 
by the regutaiiom of the Attic Code. At Gortyna Iramatute girls 
were already legally considered as appendages to the estate. 

Therefore a need for adequate male succession explains the 
early marriageable age of the Gortyntan heiress, and also the IcgaJ 
right gnen to the afmdroms to many the heiress in defiance of 
anciem custom. For, in the absence of normal heits, i) is still 
clearly laid down that the serfe may inherit the estate.* 

Of the other two passages (IX.45 (T. and XI.iB ff.J we can at 
least say that there seems no reason to prevent our supposing that 
twelve was the lecognieed age of puberty in mates. The firet of 
tlicsc two pasages reads;, . oi »f*d'ao7i5w<tvw pofivge; 

JrtA. (‘If witnesses who arc of age (mtify, etc.*); and the second: 
yrrpd ii fit 6 faiaaii 866 ftlA’lSve^ (’A woman must not adopt, nor 
a maje not of age‘), Certainly, if marnage was allowed at twelve 
why not also adoption, if special dreumstanecs warranted it, on 
the principle that adoption imite fa naiar^* 

In Sparta, the male child remained under the care of his 
motlirr for the fim fiix ycar^ of his life,* He then left home and 
for the next six years underwent the hni stage of his training and 
education.* The third six-year period, begimung after his twelfth 
year, was introduecd by more decidve changes in his liabits.* 
Not only did hb training generally become more rlgoniiu, but 

IIC f-Tr-t V 31 Vfl 111;. Set funlier di. rx. 

*U. V ^ pumi^ l^wrvw ihini ,r«r rSs 

^uiiwk, Blui, DHR. (But dl Suwdteco tdiir, 

Ciiin coiligiiiduiit. non ctin iMcqumi aral De Snuiii, Scl 

aoB. ll» itfjtmiimi ttttm (Q tot fHOoEiotu.) An iairrtMm fwmiU™ 

!■ In Cjisoi tC-mbrider *910) 4.,: 'Tbt (GiedtJ vill»^ 

(of «r rtid to be the dwxnrfflzui of Ptiopoiiuniw, 

f t5»H56) w tcH) 00 ihTl^ ofX 
nl^ *^^*T^1* ^ ^ SradiHiJIr aatutred Wl. mnd *1 ibr dtaih of 

y™»aeo) .ettIuMi o di^ h«r Wl in powsii™ 

• Dim 1 ‘ 

^ Ijr. .6. Hr in ^b.i MkJW) (S .67} oonJec,u«lt7 coU, 
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he no lof^ger wore A tuniCp he ^^e^ved only' one a ytAfi ate 
fleshj was not allowed 10 baihe or anoint himself estcepi 
on a few specified days of the yearj and he coutd now have a lover. 
From this time until he reached manhood his hair was cut short. ^ 
Cutting of the hair was a. common rite marking the attainment 
of puberty by a boy in ancient Greece, as etscwhcrc.* It is prob¬ 
ably due to acddciu that the custom 15 not recordwJ in Crete,^ 
If our information were more abundant it would not be surprmng 
to find that the Cretaui boy, like the Spanan hoy, cut liis hair 
when he was twelve^ and so, like tlic Cretan girls, reached formaJ 
puberty ai that age, and was called thereafter Just as^ in 
Sparta, *tlie general ij|]c of the agencla^ ts^iS seems to Itave bee n 

It ihcrefote seems reasonable lo suppose that the terms *hmn 
and mark the same real age; and also that iiwa to be 

tjuitc clearly distinguished as a term froin ap^^dr^jrwj.^ We have 
now to deal with this term, its ontithe&b drwTwuf, and the related 
term* and skutiai* 

Apodr<m&% occurs only once in the CodCp in tlie contest 
(VIL35 AT,) already discussed, where it occurs along with £bhm^ 
arid it is immediately contrasted with dmmm (VII.40 it.}: nl di 
m I fiv 6 l-iifidVJh ilfitm'aay IddraoM fii All 

dmMfy s^tA* ("If the groom-ctcct, when he is adult^ refutes to marry 
the heiress, although sht h of age and consents, etc/). The con- 
inisi would not be suflkient in itself to establish it pri\'Utive force 
for apa- in upodrmrmJ But we have the atpUnaiion of Arlsttiphanes 
of By^aniiuin, that the Crelon itffcdromoi wiis a young man sttlj 
excluded from the public athletic esterdscs Hence the 

common and szitidactory renderings ^minor^; satidactoryi because 
the W'ord-ordcr of VI 1 ,35 (T* shows that the ^^ord tbhn is there 
intended to qualdy apoJrornQT^ to indicate that what is envtiaged Is 

* Vhi. M, 

GVO 940: RDdtfttHja SmiUi RS 2^, fwr QB J.Ljfifij Cnlmhndi CT 
l-ias; Tboirwifk AA 

* Tlianmn ibid. 

NtkJicli S itcpi. 
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the minor who has ftached the age of puberty. If no qualifieadorv 
were implied, there would be no poitii in using both ternuJ 
It L5 generally agreed that means an adult (*a mnner')^ 

and although ihc exact age at which a youth became a dropigus 
h uttcertain, it must havTe been at about twenty.* The ^'oung man 
was then a citizen» of whose legal respnnsibitides as a 
and with regard to pttapertVi the Code g^ves m some idcaj* and 
are mendoued in other cities as citizens in thrir own 
right,* 'Hie term IinpUcs the right to exercise In the puhlk 
gymnasium; and also that, having now passed out of the ngtla, 
the young man could become a member of the mdreion {"men's 
Iioti3c^}i a* one of the nialc citken adults known as Ar/airfrj. An 
mscripiion fnim Malla* associates the Arfuj™ w-tib the dmms 
(^gymnasitim^)- The term JrcuTMuy itself recalb the Spartan 
,^inV/Ex (a tertn "indicating not only ilie age aorf sUttis of the 
competitors^ but also the character of the contesi in w*liich they 
were victorious*)!^ found in a scriei of Idjtcrrptjom of the Roman 
period, and also menrioned once by Pausanias, in a passage where 
he refers to the Spanan The most likely inicrpietation 

is dial the term sphaims in Sparta referred to a debnite age-group, 


1 Dcrpitc tbti ohjcctbifi, ii hft* bcfn maiHliijn-Tl ihat Ihc term ftfe lywaytooiti, 
Utt niAii who hmi iMU oucral ibc (Gmmluixt 1<X 4 t 5 ^; dV 

JcttmiVLtfc CC 4^6): or UmI dpplk^ W ibt youtl^ iMn hcxwrm Bfinci] uid 

elghtriTTt ycmv^KKc fOlift J 40^}. nine ai^amLikiUi ufce Uutd«||ty fv fnttri?4 
in VIl.ss fTi in imSwd ^ miut if w ptm Uk icdiiuoLl tetue of In iIm^ 

oxpIsruinorF cif i>. I i). ft ii tnm likrJy thfti lat trted thii term kKndyg. 

or ktctirffcUyi. In iliii cm. 
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propel^ Id Cd. vt uuS wb*fi ihe srotmKlftrt wha ti « refund ta moiry 

Uk heiltia, i|icc|a3 pr^ulmE^iJCii bec laid down coqc^ninvs llle pmpnty in CtA- VII 4 ! i 

further IX. 
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from iwciuy-four lo thirty.' CcrtmnJy some iimitatiott appears to 
be implied. But this is not the case with dnmtus. 'Die term is 
general, just as apoiramoi seems to be geneiaL In fact, a general 
use of these Cretan terms » what is naturally lo be expected. For, 
while the names of a fair number of Spartan age-gnadet Imve been 
preservedj this is not tlic case with CrelCj except where puberty and 
liie period of tranaitioti from youth to manhood are concerned-* 

Our main source of inrortnation about the oigankatlon of the 
Cretan youth is Stmbo's account, which was taken over fiom 
Ephoros.* After stating that Qiosc who came out of the a^tla were 
obliged to marry at tiic same time, this account further inforou 
us that the 'boys’ liad to learn their letters and also what is 
described as hi xStw v 6 fAm nai nro T17C {toMotij^ 
('lays from the tatvs and certain forms of music’]. ‘Those still 
younger' tvere takcu Ui the syaitittt where they sat together on the 
ground to e,rt their food, wearing die same ptwr garments in 
summer and winter, and waiting on tiir men as well as themselves. 
Grouped according to each group tinder the cimrge of a 

paidammott they contested with each other and witli other sysHta, 
'fhe *o1der boys’ were taken into the agetai^ which tvere organized 
by the most influential notables among them, each collecting as 
many boys as possible. The leader of each agita was genentUy the 
father of the organizer, who was responsible for leading them to 
the hunt and to the foot-races, and for punishing the disobedient. 
They were fed at the public expense, Ou certain fixed days the 
ttgdai contended with each other, to the accompaniment of flute 
and lyre, as w.is their custom in actual warfare. 

We know from a gloss of Hesychios 
A^ec) * that these bands were analogous to the orgmuxations of 
citizen novices in other states. In one inscription from Eleuthema,* 

^ Mkhcll Of. tStrb&n AK and Tvl tfr, 71 . 
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those 30 org^i^ted ate termed dyfiarai. A Hcs>'chJos gloss (cirdy^^^c^ 
d /^j^Atra^ iivvayf^d/£ppD^ Tini^. 6 fcrrujriiiikJWi- KofiVt^) 

Ahov^-s that the youths did not form their own communities until 
the end of their seventeenth year and gives iia Uie term applied 
to the boy who had not ycl entered the agfU. Tf this glass were 
our sole source of informiition wr might conclude that pais had 
the same general stgmficiince as apoJrcm&s appears to have liad. 
Bui Stralx>^s aci'ount^ in spile of the vagueriesE of tu terminology^ 
distinguishes ebildrc^ boya^ atid novices of the We can ittfcrj 
both from Strabo and Athenaios^ that paides were boys in their 
tcens^ who had tnit yet Joined the agfl^J^ not includingp as Nibson 
fUppt^sedt’ tile fphftaK I'hese are the of., ^ of Strabo and 

tlie of tlie Hesyciiios glossn 

Hciict we can infer that tiie term apt^gsloi war at least restricted 
to paidts^ But it has been maintained by Jeanmalre^ that its 
mcaiiing h cvm oiore rcstricicd and iliat it ia a apecial term 
relating to the adolescciti in the period immediately preceding 
entry into the ag^kf this ttiterprcEaticni being based upon the 
Hcsychtos glass Anaysim^ A scliDlIast on Etirlpides 

gfi^) says that in Crete the boys were called skatki 
because they livtd in rhe women^s apartment, But^ ba wt Imvc 
seen flnom Strabo's account^ this was not even cntirrly true of the 
children, at irast after ihe age, probably, of aJbout seven* It is 
Ukety then that jeanmaire correctly supposed that was a 

auiiable term to apply to boys w^ho were a^boui to undergo the 
emcial transit bn from boyhood to mLtnho^>d, involviiig a period 
of seclusion oufsidc the city for two months.* Although wc do not 
know wh.it happened during these two monthsj* tt U clear, from 
the gills of a vsaniorV costume, an ox and a drinking^cup, ^vhlch 
the boy received from hts lover w hen he returned to the dty* 
ilmt he had now tnterid upon the first stages of manhood.^ 
Comparing the Cretan orgaiibarion of boys with the Spartan, 

* Cf. Hp. rti. T,a6; X. ^'1^4.17; C>. 8,7.6, j.a^; Cisnm, Dg du m$>iU 14 
Uy * jj. nucMgr} 

*(im, 544 . 'J«linwi«CC4s(i, 

* Stt. ID. 485. Ct Wi CG6 c. ■ Cr. bdwrcvm JBUnn.in' CC 4^3’^. 
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NUsson obscrv'cd^ that the Cretan conditiom revealed in part 
greater antiquity owing to the seclusion and smallness of the towTl3J^ 
but at the same lime somr Joss of anckm practice owing to thtk 
weakness- The observation is more correct than the explanation. 
Even if wc confine ourselves to the devdopment of commerce and 
WTitten lawv* h is dear that such a city as Gortyna was^ ip the 
first half of the fifth century^ less secluded from the mahi stream 
of development of Greek civilization than w^as Sparta in the same 
period. It is possible 10 find social feainres of greater antiquity 
in Crete if the)" arc cDfiddercd in isoEadon. Bui when they arc 
examined vrithin the more general context of Greek historical 
dcvelopmttUj iJieir apparent aiitiquity assumes rebtittr propor¬ 
tions* and the)' can then he tx)fisidcred not so much as survivals* 
serving little or 00 organic purpose, as Imponant features invested 
with new coittcne, and with new purposes. In Crete they con¬ 
tinued to be deeply rooted in the social life of tlie cilizcn classcsg 
a neecssar)' part of dte social structure w'hidi had replaced the 
more primitive pha£e$ in whicb they were odgiually filtered- 
Archaic in form, they became m modern in content as the institn- 
tions they bnd been harnessed to support allowed them to be, 
Tliis principle should he more dearly apparent after the dis¬ 
cussion of tribal nomenclature in the next chapter^ though it can¬ 
not be ptopcrly snbstanttated untd the w^hole snrvej- b cnttipletcd. 

Meat!time, wc must return to Nibsairs cornparison, wlikh b 
prefaced by a summary of his riew of the organization of the 
Spartan youthp Hb cocidurion was that a consideratioiL of all the 
evidence seems to give the following picture. Boys ol' different 
ages Ih'cd under the supervision of an rirrn, eating and sleeping 
together as members of a community correapotiding to the 
^jskfm&n. A number of such tommunities was timied to form an 
iUy and this vvns under the command of a panicularly capable 
rinfji. Tliese cnmniujiitics crossed ihosr of the age-classes; each 
agrHilass divided into baiady at the head of which stood 
joi:4g0i0f the 5aniiC age. Initructioo in gymnastics, however^ was 
given by oV/fwar; iwoormore b^mdy each under ihr command of 
its fought in ihe Jigones under the supervision of an ffwti.* 

^ CjSL 311+ * Tor more ^cascrml cfimniermiwni ttc ViLfi t^csccTTV C^tG Ch^ Ip 

* MielveU fS iGfl uud il i-) romkim tlial wlwn iV twy eauml the rtmMar cImm. 
■! the Old hi* uxth yeaxy he *'wax enniled in o&e of ibe juveruk pUiDona cf liin 
^^hkh proLiably vrm nihulivklont of ihr^ or Sowh 10 lOJibr ibe fu£i 

tcgimrui or w*'- R^&riing lo NliHfOfi^i vkw of thf Uir^ Iw j^htly comMlcn tluj ii ii 
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Nibson found it significant that, in educadoDi during 

chiidhood sccmi mMiily to have required the attendance of the 
boys at the mcn^s meab, where they waited upon liicir seniors* 
and that they did not form their own cornmnnitltia until the end 
of their seventeenth year. The breaking down of old custom owing 
to die growing influence of the individual may, he argued* be 
seen in the fact that the ^grlm were to a certain eictent of a private 
nature, where the moit distinguished ajid most powerful tph^hi 
each gfithered around themsclv^ as large a number of foUowen 
of dicif own age as posssible, ilie participants bdng fed out of 
public resource;, hunting, racing, and holding warlike exercises 
in common* The common obligntion to many on completion of 
this iii^t stage of education impressed turn as a feature of great 
antiquity; and finally^ he cited the so-caJIcd oath of the Drermns 
{which will be diicusscd in some detail later) a$ an. example which 
shorn that the spketof toc^k an oatli when they left die Agda and 
were received among Uie men. 

We have seen that the evidence of the Code shows when and 
why the gctieral rule of the certmouial marriage of all those 
belonging to the same age-grade could be broken* Important as 
this exception is hisiancally* it is out only at this p>oint that 
primitive custom had bctm iTcspasscd agali^u Our information 
concertung ihe Cretan agda makes it clear that this custom re¬ 
mained primitive in so far as U was collective, but iti other respects 
it Imd become restrictive—how restrictive tvilJ appear whcti other 
itistituiions have been examined^ In the same way, although ibc 
more communal organbation of the Cretan ^ssitia^ as compared 
wltli the Spiirtan, appears to be more primitive, its form of 
organization was, in fact, possible ofily bccau^* as we shall see, 
the state apparatus in Crete was more highly developed and 
allowed of a ceninLlizcd system of control of tribute from the scrfe.i 
M is dear from *Strabo's accDunt, the primitive agdn had been 
adapted to preva^g conditioni. Its continuing importance i$ 
proved by the widely aitc^tcd references in inscriptions to the 
iiniiuaJ< oath of the youtlis before the mngblmtM, the hjmd;* 

»' Alin. JW, jayj OT Oh. K\ and XXt[, 

vjtrsnmw {OCl 42S) liu mainueiieil, iia wv of ibr mtrkini ehifucizT dT rlie 
1^1 it protHbly ccmEirlicd yemibi of viiyb^ ^igo. Am he out, tlu= 

bind iii’ iLippened Ji may h^vt hKfipei;tcci in Crete, iut 

in iIk ■bKEicc of rvidrace thi; H^nptiact ihooM ncri be pctnuttirdy nude, 
Kncaaoi (10 t.Vtll.ij, jfmi d. >uCij; 0rcov (lb. IX.f ^(irl—and OL^ 
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by tbc respect paid to it in funerary inscriptions;’ and by the 
honour paid by the young men themselves lo their arikos.* This 
survival of an initially pomlUvc form of organization in cliangcd 
social cooditions proves Its value in the newer conditions and liltc- 
wise tesdGes to the degree to which the institution tisdf was 
capable of being adapted to diffeiicnt purposes. Wc may com¬ 
pare the various forms of organization of younger boys in Sparta, 
abo of a primitive character, which continued to survive, partly 
b^ausc Sparta remaJacd for so long at a more backward level, 
partly because certain of its bstitudons, even when adapted 
to changed conditions, remained more genuinely collective. 
The survival of much of the detailed Spartan nomenclature 
of age-grades, compared with the vagueness of Strabo and 
Athenaios regarding such matters in Crete, is significant in this 
respect. 

The account in Strabo of the Cretan educational system, of 
which the agela had come to form such an essential feature, corres¬ 
ponds so well with ibe Platonic account in the Laivj that both 
must be ptusiuncd to reflect iiuchangcd institutions.* The coilec- 
thr'c organization, instruction limited to cssctuials, military educa* 
tton by means of physical exercise, the music, the warriors’ songs, 
hunting and mock warfare, all uadcr the supervision of the 
adults, and compulsory marriage on arrival at manhood: all these 
details derived from Ephoros recall Plato, and confirm the 
stability of educadonal practice in the fourth century. The inscrip¬ 
tions of the Hellenistic period show that the system continued to 
function long afiemards, for reasons which wtll be suggested 
when Uic evidence is examined. 

Therefore it u hardly surprising that the age-distinctious 
firmly rooted in the social and educational practice of the Cretan 
citizen classes are so definitively featured in die Gortynian Code 
of the fifth century. They were tenacious and active survivals 
from a more primidve itxaal order whose wider manifestations 
will be examined in the next chapter. 

Law (». XVI.5, ibA a ao.); MtUd fit. XtX.hjra a aw); hytto* (i». XVlIl.^ u>d 
XVI.5, :ttidC. we.};Okut (d^l; Hlenpytm {■>. s.IIl.l ^ C sx.). 

’ Fvi>Theius (4S. dJCXIIL m, 3rd-ud C. ix.); Itim* f.lV.3e, iti G. s-O.). 

* Am w tUnithmw (d. s.Xll.a«, mi C. *X.}. 
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J UST as the yDUtJt were ot^anized in agtlai^ so the male citizen 
adults had their corrcsponduig organization, equally designed 
to regulate their aoci^ life: .TtrAfTcu .ndtre' xoS* 

frtu^iWi says DoshuiiU,‘ The institution of the httnirdtt is as re¬ 
markable as the sgetSf bui much less persistent. However^ bdbre 
its history is disciissedt It U necessary to lake note of a related 
institution; fhi ncirrdjjoe xnrd np' KmiTjjt ohtoi dfSe raif 
maffirfaK, rdv fUt ttoXownr irdQtitff, rdi' ir ^ toi^ 

idvov;; as Dosiad'eu explains.* 

Jeanntairc* has pointed out that die wairior community—the 
ancient /ear-—survived the disappearance of the monarchy, form¬ 
ing, as citizens in the newer social order, a caste which &Ilciwcd 
Uie profession of amis, and occupying itself with sports. Their 
social life, ouisidc the dnunor, the equivalent of the gymnasium 
in other Greek cities, was concentrated in the da^vton and the 
htinutgrimi. For, although, according to Dosiados, the second of 
these ptaca was designed as a lodging for the gumts of the city, 
Jeoncnalrc concluded tluit it is equally probiiible, as the name 
itself indicates, (hat it was also designed as the nightly lodging 
of a port of tlte male population. He pointed to what Htmklcidcs 
said of the youth: xuJ rd nw/i&rTa* /(ei'dJLtrjiliur,'* as a 

probable reference lo the youth of the agtted. The evidence of 
Ephoros is all-important here: yo/fzir pti» Acta ndner dray^dfetrot 
.*100* a£nli ef xord T(t» ahov x^ror itt rr/f trdw nalS^ dyihjf 
0^ eWvi; d'dywrai n<ta‘ fouTon; rdc rraido;, 

iiX’ hmt i^Atj Sioutett txaval twen td .tcdJ toAq oIjwvj,* Jeatunaire 
understood the first part of ilus statement to show that the young 
men manied wlicn they ceased to be enumerated among the 
paidej. that is to say when their ephebic training began, an inter- 
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prctaiion whidi wc h^vc good reason to rejects But| with 
the qualification that the yotnig men married when ilicy left ihc 
Jeanmaire^s general view of the purpose of the kmmtkri&n 
as a probable slccping-qcarter for the youth has mocb in its 
favour. For we muat^ in any case, infer from Ephoro^ that some 
time elapsed after marriage before llic meri lived at home whh 
thdr wives, and therefore they tlicmselvcs mmt either have slept 
in their parents^ homely or iti some such central place as the 
koimiimon^ Since they were organiacd in it k a reasonable 

iRfcrcnce ihai Lticy noi only lived but also siepi together. ^Vc mii^t 
bear in mind icxj dial the maixmgciible age of girls was twelve, 
on die evidence of the Gortynian Code/ and although we arc 
not told at what age they were coimdcrKl to be capable of man¬ 
aging II household^ we may suppose that it wa$ some yean after 
that age. Itt the same source* a reference h made to the man 
taken in adultery with a free w'oman in ihc bouse of her fkiher 
or her brother, which remforces this conctusJoiu 

The sepamuon of the young couple has its pamllel in Sparta* 
where, for a long lime after marriage, the man passed lus days 
and nights with companioafl of hia own age, only visiting his wife 
furtively and sometimes even becoming a father before he had 
looked upon her iti daylight. It was not until he was thiriy that 
tie begun to enjoy all the naiurul priviicics and rights of dihEcn- 
ship.* On the strcngtli of this direct and indirect evidence we may 
at Jeajt agree with Nilssoi/ iliai die Cretan ricqiing-house was 
originally not used for strangers only, and that such was perhaps 
not its exclusive function even well into the iiisioricat period* 

The abundant anthropological data w^hich provide parallels 
with the Cretan and keimttfrwn^ and explain these and 

sitnilor Spartan customs in terms of the priniitivc tribal institu- 
tioni of biitiation and the Men's House, luivc been collected in 
works sufficiently wdl-knnwn* to render repetition unnocessary 
here* But Hutton Webateris description of the Mcn*s House"^ will 
serve aj a general lUustration: 

*Tl\c Men's HotMc is usaaliy the loxffM building in a tribal 
settlement. It belongs in common to the villagers; it serves os a 
council chamber or town boll, as a guest-house for ^trnngers, and 

^XXI.34. Ml.«. js- 
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as thft Bleeping resort of the men. , . . Wben marriage and the 
exclusive possession of a woman do not follow immediately upon 
ini tiation into tlic tribc» the institution of the Men’s House be¬ 
comes an drccti\T restraint upon the sexual peocUvidcs of the 
unmarried youth. It then serves as a club-house for the bachebra, 

,., An institution so firmly established and so widely spread may 
be expected to survive by devotion to other uses, as the earlier 
ideas wiiich led to its foundation fade away. As guard posts where 
the young men are confined on military service and arc exercised 
in the arts of war, these house* often b^me a serviceable means 
of defence. The religious worship of the community often cenures 
in them. Often they form the theatre of dramatic repreaenta- 
doiu. , . . The presence, then, in a primidve commutiuy of the 
Men's House in any one of its numcrorn forms points strongly to 
the existence, now or in the past, of secret initiadoii ceiemonin/ 

In the Cretan andraon were the tables at which the members of 
the Artairndi took their communal meals, attended also by the 
male children.' Jeanmairc^ drew attention to the fact that the 
simplicity of these arrangements is testimony not only of their 
ardmic nature, but of the numerical insignificance of the domin¬ 
ant class, sinee only citizens could be members of ilic htUattim, 
Tlie term andmon was also applied to the ktLiiw which gathered 
there—cteweia?, xoAoCffi H rmJrflf ih^ia, as C^iadas says; and 
also to the meal which was the occasUm of their meeting; tt 
outfotr/otc, d did^ia, 0 $ WC know from Ephoros/ How 

the ^tsitia were mainiained is made clear by Aristotle,* and by 
Ekmadas* with particular reference to Lyttoe. In this system of 
maintenance Jeanmaire* saw' the continuation of the old principle 
whereby the ancient Im had been sustained at the expense of the 
community, Its twofold character being well defined in Crete. 
To die dues received from a part of Lbe population was added a 
fixed portion of the product of the estates ef the wealthy citizens 

■ Dotiid- Atlir 4-14^ ' CC 42^, * Ap. Str- 
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(htmselvB. Thr two of upki^ep liavr their origin in the 

ificictit matitudomi of and ihe A/fre.T, the principal sources 

of revenue of tlie *|drig*5 men* of ihe monarchk^ pciiod/ which 
hiivc an earlier histary of great imp^nance in the development of 
pmpcTTy** Aristoilc prererxed the Cretan $y^cni because it was 
more cximmiinal than the Span an. In Crete all citbtcini, merij 
women and childreHj were maintained out of tiiese public fiitid«> 
whereas in Sparta each citizen w^ho did not pay hb fbed poll- 
tauf wa^ prevented Irom taking part in the government. But the 
Cretan commun^ practice was only formally archaic^ because 
the sphere of its ptaciJce had beenme: so rcsirictcd- What was 
communal to the minority of citizens was exclusive of a imich 
greater proportion of the whole pnpubuon. Tlic and the 
ktffos snn^ved, its a form which coiihrms and yet dentes ihcir 
primitive cltaracter^ adapted to ihc growlh of a stale apparatus* 

.Srtjffw were to be found in Mitcios and Tiiourioi,* 

Thebes^* Oinotriap* Carthage' and Lipara/ The common meals 
of the sect of the Essenea were thus descrilKd;^ and it has been 
suggestedthat a relic of the praclicc sun^ived in the or 

love-feast of the early Christians. ITie arudogy of the ^baebeJots* 
hou 5 c* which stUl survives in many of (he Pacific Islands may be 
added to similar parallels to which reference has been made. 
But it is in Sparta*^ tltat we find most evidence to support the view 
of their primitive origin and to support dick classification with 
similar instiiulions In the anihropological record. For Xenophon 
dtxs not use the woTd5 pkeiditia ursyssiiin but has instead 
with the rehiitd noun ^jktno^ and verb Tlic feast of 

the kings is called their sinrounding company U 

called oi 7 %€^t Ti}v and there is the Haychios gt™ 

m^aua¥ia* oivn/ricF- VVhac was called a tcnt-communjty not 
always a community which merely fed together. The Doric form 

’UsAOHii (jttrul 3,^9-331 Sts, iticfo*) 333j PocMt^imn GSfSAW' 

^ iWh Hi ». 
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of ihc gloB, coupled «vjihX«Qophon’s faitiiliadtyvyitli SpaTianoon- 
diuoiu—even though these had markedly changed since early times 
—leave no doubt that these were terms actually used iti Sparta. 
*rhc words were then often used in the sense in which one of them 
is glossed by Hesychios, so that they can be understood as rcfciring 
to a community which fed together and no longer to a community 
which actually lived in tents logeihcr, Nilsson argued that since 
thb was Jnraplicabk from normal Greek linguistic usage, it could 
only be comprehended from the Spartan couditlonsi where all 
that survived of the tent-community — as Cir as the older nicti were 
concerned—was the communal feeding. The use of the word 
i*rju for ‘feasl\ 'meal', ‘provisions',‘ is thus expLiincd. Warfare 
preserved something of the ancient meaning, as we see from 
Herodotos and Polyainos,* 

Aristotle* makes it dear tliat the Sp.niaas in older times had 
used the term ladrtum for Strabti,* pointing out that the 

s^sitia were still called atid/eia by ti)c Cretans, stated tliat among 
the Spartans they had ceased to be called by that name as they 
had been in earlier times, and quoted Alktium* in support. King 
Archidamos used the same term.* Aristotle and Ardudamot used 
the term in the sense of *mcn'i ttical'. Tlie Aikman ftugmtut 
could equally well mean either the same, iw a building. Still in 
general use in Crete, it is mice definitely attested In its original 
meaning of 'mcn^a house*, in the passage already quoted from 
Atheaaios {. . . ohtoi dvc tati tnvatTiatz, fSr r^ pdr naXovan/ 
xrl). 

/\ll tills evidence tJim shows that tile custom of the men living 
and sleeping together was once firmly established in Sparta and 
Crete. We have seen how, in Crete, on tlie evidence of Dosiatlai, 
the Aiiairtia is ciosely associated to meaniRg with the mdreian. We 
must also lake note of die Hesychios gloss: irmQtia;- Zeij /v 

1 in X. (>, *.3.1; f 
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and ite tvidaioe of a number of inscriptions. Httsimm 
ate iwice^ meniioned in an inscriptickn from Drcros in connection 
witli the payment of fine* and, as we have ieen, an mscription 
from Malla* assoctatet the heiaitta or members of the kttuitem 
with the in a regularly ceicbroied festival. All of which has 
been taken* to be sufOcient in itself to establish that the Ae/oirrht 
or mdmon was roiint] all over Crete; that the hetmteix admitted 
only cidzens; and tliat they all honoured the same god;, ^Zeus of 
the ktUdreim’, 

The evidence of the Code throws sufficient further light to 
enable ua to comprehend the true character of the mstinition 
within the Gottynian social system. Tlie ArJiriVria at Gortynaj like 
the Athenian phratry, celebrated with a feast the adoption of a 
son by one of its members.* For it was decreed that the adoption 
should occur tn the market-place, in the presence of the assembled 
citizens, llic adopter presenting to his httainia a sacriiictal animal 
and a quantity of wine.* Hence the Is analogous to the 

Athenian phniiry,* and has consequently been described as » 
gnardiiui of the slate* .t basb of the whole politica) orgiuiizaiiDn 
at Gortyna, as in ihc rest of Crete, since, as witnesses of the 
presentation of sons of ihdr fdlow-ciiizens, tlic members of tbc 
Httaif/ta guaranteed the legitimacy of their birth.^ But there were 
miportaiu difTetenccs from Athenian custom.* Whereas the mem¬ 
bers of the Athenian phratry were dispersed over Attica, tbc mem- 
licrs of the Croian Af/aima normally lived in the town;* the citizen 
town-dwcllem were masicraof the sca 6 wbo cultivated the land out¬ 
side. The mcmbcrB of the Athenian phratry had their reunions 
only on rare occasions; in Crete they took their meals together, 

I l€ l-IXJ. & PtfrkalPi in im aichak Eiafcription from DfMi" 
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Thf 5 impoitaticc of the in^tiludon is funher cmphasiacd by the 
iolem^ity marluTi^ the passage from the ag^ta to the anjfrnVws by 
the existence of a ‘judge of the hfiaireia';^ and by the very existence 
of thr term denoting a class of non-dtUens, 

Tiie hrtamm then has been sho^vn to be analogous to the 
Athenian phfatry* Tiic lingubtk data rninforce the connection 
and auggesb as indeed we might expect from our cxamJuatioji of 
the ihal the term has in origin in primitive tribal kin¬ 

ship termincilogy.^ '1 he lingnbttc data relating to the Greek 
phratry have been explained by Thomsori with reference to tlie 
ciassiheatory system of relationship on the basis of the conclu- 
sioas reached by Krcisclimer* who worked solely on the internal 
cv'idcnee.* His explanation may be partly summarized thius* 'Flic 
I£ *bhrStir^ "bmihe/p has survived in that sense in all the dcriva-- 
litre languages except Greek and Hiitite; and the IE 
^sister'* has survived in all except Greek and Modem Albanian^ 
These tliree languages arc known to have been deeply afTccied 
by non-IE speech. The Greek derivatives of IE *b&ritir and 
•juwof are phaifr and wr. 'Die first of these Ls used to denole a 
fcriow-^metnber of the phratry; the second survives only in a gloss 
of Hesycluoa, The Ionian pJirnieres {and the Dorian Adric^j) were 
originally^ in each gcaemtion^ the ions (if tlie same father, the aom 
of the faiber's broihcrsi the $am of the fadicr's |jatiterbrother's 
sons and so on ; they were brothcra in the dassiheatory setise* 

The Greek for brother and sister is adflph&s and ad/lphe, properly 
phratfT ad€lph^ and tor adtlphos^ a brother or sister *of the same 
womb', as opposed to [phraler-fitr] op^ttrus^ a brother or shtcr 'by 
the same fbtbrr'H After tlieir entry into the Aegean, the Greek¬ 
speaking peoples adopted matrilineal descent, and the new signtfi* 
cance of pAraiir and was indicated by the use of descriptive 
epithets which cvttuiiaMy supplanted them. They retained, how¬ 
ever, the patrilineal organization of the plirarry, and in that 
conneetion the term pha^tr sunned. The women had no orgiiniza- 
tion corrtsipondmg to the phratry, and eansetjuently the term 
for disappeared^ 

* m* ^TOi^tjioT ]C 4.411 iKiij. 
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In hifiioric-ai times in Attire, hi tile period of Uie pabiarcha] 
landai^ming arbtocTBcy^ the policy of that aristocracy was to keep 
the pliratries closed, when immigranii could only acquire civic 
rights by obtainirig admission to ihc phratrics.* Thh correGponds 
to the position at Gortyna as reveal^ in the laws. The haim^d 
h a dosed corporation of mole cithiens, with privilegei and status 
denied to the aprifiirQi^ and otltcr classeii. We saw how the adoptive 
son had to be publicly proclaimed by the adopter bcfoTC hii 
fdlow*citiiens in the market-place^ a ceremony which was ihe 
occasion of a feast* At Athens, when a boy canjc of agCg he was 
formally admitted to his laihci^i phratry at the fe^t of the 
Apacouria^ which means *thc fcast of men of the same father^".’ 

But the evidence shows that, as opposed to ilie the 

Cretan were rapidly losing ihdr importance.® Tliey 

played a part of comidcrable Unportance at die time of the 
GortyiiJan Icgistatioi^^ h\ the middle of die fifth century» an im¬ 
portance which has been reasonably supposed to be reflected in 
Plato's Laws.* AFtemard^j the name seems to have become pro¬ 
gressively obsciiTed, as the purpose of the /r^tdineia became more 
and more confined to the cjommunnl fttealsp The statement of 
Dosiadas^ dijjgtpFTQi ol noAtrai jidyrEg xoAowi Ai TOih-nc 

dt'^Tap has been said* to show clearly dmi in Cretan usage the 
abstract icrm, current in early times, was being abandoned for the 
concrete term derived from the place where the men ;ts5cmblcd 
for die an tnffsence partly confirmed by the fact that 

only occurs twice in Hellenistic inscriptions, at Drems and 
Malla; and that there is no oltuaion to hxidirtiai in Ephoros and 
Arisioile, who mention only the ryuiVia, civil nssodaitons centred 
around the communal mealsj also called «trfrri4. 

Van EfTenterre has made clear the evolulion of ihe as 

depicted by Piaio, Epboros and Aristotle.® Plato connects the 
^ssitid with camp lifeJ An absolute obligadon is attached to 
communal Uviogt to sleeping as well as eatings any infringement 
being treated as trcaclicry+* The young married tnen arc not 
otempt Irom this regime.' Its severity recalls the Spartan system 
as descrilKd by Piuiarch,*® and has its Cretan parallel in the Jiat^ 
ment of EphorcH that the young mcn^ when leaving die 

* ThCkmuun -VA aou. * ^fommicii FSA 53^-4^? TlKimK*£i A A 30 i 5 AOS 145. 
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W7r« tnarricd, but did nqi immedialeiy live with ihetr wives. But 
Ephorra only writo of communal meals j so that there is a diminu* 
don in communa! living as campnred with Plato. The ^ssitia, for 
Ephoros, are r means of civU oiganization useful primarily for the 
education of the youth. In the ^tsitiaf the boy's are instructed in 
the service of their elders, in hard living, in ilghdng. Aristotle is 
concerned witii the common meals, and with the material and 
economic aspects of this institudon. Hence a clear line of evolu- 
don is revealed in these thnee accounts. For it is difficult not to 
bclic\-e dial Plato’s account is mspirtd by the pmnldvc Cretan 
system; that Ephoros depicts an tntertnedtate stage when the men 
have been freed from the more stringent obltgadons, but are 
coticcmed wiili the educational aspects of the system; that by die 
time of Amtodc die system had become no more than a practical 
means of maintaining the Ibod supply of die diizens and llieir 
Eimilies, further ilJustrnicd by the detaili to be gathered from post- 
Aristotelian historians of Crete, 

Certain conclusions which followed from the earlier arguincnT 
tend to reinforce and amplify this conception. In the first place, 
ctymologicaJ evidence confirms the inference that Plato was 
drawing on a real primitive structure, originally tribal. Secondly, 
Vi^e Cretan terminology and the comparison with die reladveiy 
detailed lysttm of Spanaii age-grades confirm the tendency, 
deduced from Ephoros, for the to become respotnibie for 

educadonal funedons, for which no self-contained oigama;itioDs 
of the boys existed umit they joined ag/Iai, and which might well 
have existed Mrlicr, if we again draw upon llie Spartan com¬ 
parison. Thirdly, the Gortynian Jcgtslation points to the political 
importance which the prunitive tribal organization of the 
Aetaifrtd was assuming in the aristaemdc system, in its passage 
from an association based on kinship to a closed corporation lios^ 
on narrow restricted political rights of ddzenship. The narrow 
basis of lilt pJjJiiww, at once a relic and usiuper of the Arreinu, 
is shown by the Eict that, whereas in Sparta each had 

its own building, the Cretan /utaiTitai ate together in a single 
building, the andretcit, tn die time oTDnaiadasJ 

The maintenance of the food supply of the participants of the 
Cretan ^aiiia from public funds was praised alike by PIatt>* and 
Aristotle.^ In Sparta the cfjsis were covered entirely by the con- 
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trjbutiom of ttic partidp^mts, and thosf: who could not maintain 
their coninbiiHons were deprived of bcncfiis. Aristotlc^s prefer- 
enec for the Cretan iptem was shared by Ephoros.* (The mutuai 
self-ititerat of the Cretan mliog class 1% attested by Aristotle tn n 
diBfcrent connection, when he explains why no serf revolts had 
occurred in Crete.)^ 

The insenptiorud eddence icstilies to the degree to which tiic 
maintenance of became a concern of the state,* and 

Ariaiotlc* shows how the communal practices of a minority had 
become based on die exploitation of a majority of the population* 

The claUr die pltratry (a group of clans), the tribe (a grtinp of 
pliratries), are organically feinted^ aa the ancient authorities testify* 
(treating Greek gfMJ, phrairta and as equivalent to Latin 
£ur{4 and hiim), and as the an ihrof®logical record confinns. Cer¬ 
tain analogies are established between the Athenian phratrj' and 
the (ioityniiin hei^imiu Wliat of the related imutudons? 

The tribe is so named (-Ttdd), as a still active institutioUp and 
women were enumerated in it* Such is tlie inference we may 
draw from fhc evidence of tlie Cudcp* and «dso from the wording 
wF the treaty between the dticf of Hierapytna and Piismsoa,^ 
where^ among other pridiegeSp that of i.Tiyo/iia (infermiirriage) 
is granted to all diose whoaretribaj kinsfolk: 
nW AfffT&otc). In the CodCt ihe membere of the tribe have the 
right of mamage to the heiress in certain circumsrajiccs; (t) when 
the licir or hdm refuse to marry her; when she refuses such a 
marriage and is willing to saertEce pan of her inheritance; ( 3 ) 
when there arc no hdrs-al-law; ( 4 } wdien she is already married 
and decides on divorce after booming an lieircjs^ She docs not 
become able m marry fredy except when no member of die tribe 
IE willjtig to marry her* That this prior tribal claim i* considered 
to be important is made clear by the provirion (hat when no 

* At*. Str, Sm funliM Cli. XV. ■ U. S«f furthCT CL. XV. 

* See Ol XIV. ■ 1 Aya 
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tribal member has presented hiimrif to matry the hciivss> her 
parenif are obliged to make a declaration to the tribal memben 
and allow a period of thirty' day's for a rlaimant m present himself. 

What is ihr explanation of this provision? 'Die irilMl orgttniza- 
lion is now, of rmirae, confined iq the free citizen body, forming 
privileged sectinm of the community. Hence this provision can 
be regarded as a retieration of the primitive rule of tribal endo¬ 
gamy, but now designed to keep property within the restricted 
citclc of the cliUeji class. If we knew more about the tribal 
organization in these times we might be in a better position 
properly to pose and perhaps answer the question which now 
arises. \Vhy, 'when the state organization has cut acroas the tribal 
organization, when tribal members have become a priWIeged 
citizen body, is the right of marmgt; confined to fellow-members 
of tlie tribe of the heiress? l’erha|» the easiest explanation h to 
suppose that die tribal divisions of land were still preserved.^ 

The cbn seems dearly to be referred to as siarios* a Cretan 
form of the familuir word ilratas.* It is explained in a gloss of 
Hcsycliios; <u rdfcic rwH In otic passage of the 

Code,* reference is made to the time tvhen Kyltos and his col¬ 
leagues of the Jtsfioi of the Aethallans composed the koanns^ the 
body of chief majpsiraies: At 6 n i di 9 [a]/t^ fffjraptdc htda/uor 
ol /fi^jl|?jai. I'hc terms startos and iasntoi both go back to 
the stage iu which tribal insiiiutiotis were adapted to W'aifarc, a 
fact well attested in such words as <rr«ir(a, natmh^ orgoTetJoj, 
(TTfirtTfifril^i, tfTjfOTK&Tjjf, etc., by the Homeric use of 

xocrpAu, and tlie echo of the Homeric Aodrv preserved in 

die inseripiional use of komuitref mtiming kosnuti;* by the use of 
the earlier word startugrfar,* for which pniekosmof* is later sub- 


• Thit would alia haw * bntiflScm Ihr jificiviltioii cjf ihc IHAIy bctlvEcn tlkmin'liui 
wl T'rSaw.. 1 C (/lAntii dJ iA|t# iV jSa 

zr^uR^nr acui t&t if t 4 i Ur^tvrttiu n} xiito d 

a«*il Kditl lie Tie j, on whkJi GuanluciqTotii- 

nwiili; 'I Wlt-niur isitur rl HWap>1iiM .?t rrianiii aj|Ytn ptiliLurn* rtuod 

dc Muubm Gi»d»e fivilSiniui immi I«tl{wK tdiimwii neqidt; hi veto V«i in 
(h« ^ « Vtrbt um putw ^p*m) rivibui, Lwikto 

Oibul^ «<ilciidi irwtrhMinir, ijiKd pri'iik^uni mine i;t cnniodatu urhij q^ibu, 
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ititutcd^ and recalled by AHatotlci^ xol njr ijye/ioriiu* o^ Kito/wM 
rijv ««Td l^ovair^ and Hcfychioa: Tcdsfiog - - oreatTjy^ 

Start&s U also found mcniioned in an inscripdoa from Lyttos* 
of the Imperial epoch, where a distribution (of rnoney?) among 
die stQTtm is mentioned. At Goityna there ts a probable furtlicr 
mention of i AiQuAsi^ fjroQTOit^ and Marion and st^tt^gitas are 
found together in die Gortynian decree concerning the Rhittcn- 
ians.* According to AiiitoUc,* the l^srr$t^i were drawn ^from certain 
clause Thus, in the time of Amtotic, this body of chief magistrate ^ 

was chosetii aa Calhoun aaySp" from ^cmain privileged kinship 
groups, and a council of elders made up^ like the council of Ihe 
Areopagus, of former magistrates^ 

The Gortynian bw of inheritance can only be explained with 
reference to another piimitive institution, tlie ^htnuehold', Greek 
oifcxr and Roman fsmillat a group of Wood relations within the 
wider circle of the dan, coniisdng of the founder and his children, 
bis sons" children, and the children W* hii sons’ sons. The otigtn of 
tlie was explained by Seebohm,* and has more recentfy been 
fiiUy discussed by ThomsonTheir studies illustrate tlw import^ 
ance of the oikes in die history ofGreek land tenure and cmpbariie 
tlie dose connection between the cikos and the ktrros^ ihe ’lot* 
or family estate, as we ihaU see, 

* IW. i£?7:sE 4- *tQ I.XVUi. 1 . ■ ]€ 
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Wliect tbiu the geni^ is not like the Uircj 
To whom the shall nil repair^ 

What honey is expeaed? Degree being voorded, 

I'b'onworthier shows as fairly in the masque^ 

The heavens themsdves, the pbnetSp ainj this centre, 
Observe degree^ priority and ptacc» 
losisrurct course, pcopordon, season, form, 

Office, and custom, m all line of order,. 
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THE FREE 

RETAN imtitutioiu of iht tiiatorical period, iis we have seeUt 
■ bsid their roois In primitive tribal imtitutiom. Though 
society such had lori|^ passed its forros, 

tcrinlnology and influence aunp-ived. as they pemsiently aurvtyed 
all over tiic Greek world well into the historiciiJ period* The tribal 
Liistituiions thctnsclvt)* undergoing successive changes, had now 
been adapted lo serve the putposca of n tjuite different social and. 
cconojnic lystem^ The evidence of the Codc^ siipplcme^n^d by 
other data, euablc us, not only, as Calhcnin has said, in dbeusaing 
the aristocratic character of the system, to *inacc vidth fome con¬ 
fidence the general outline of tbe corksiitotion'*!^ wc can 
ascertain certain characteristic features of a social and ccononuc 
sysitm which prcieni important anaiogtei with the pre*^!oiimn 
$tate in Attka, and wih the Spartan state of the bktorical 
period. 

The primary feature h economic, social and political inequality^ 
Four main classes of the population arc distinguished. These are 
tile slaves, the serfi, tlic apfiairiri and the free^ The relative im* 
portanee of these classes in the social scale is indicated by the 
scale of fines for certain offences, w'hich tan be extracted from the 
inibrtnation supplied in tlie Code.* 

(tf) 

Ih Agjrimi a r™ prraoa 

^ AgAi Bt i jft jffpfLn^i 

3. By 4 ilavr agnimt & free perwn 

4 . A^iost a serf by a fm perran 

5 . Asairut a xri by ^ 

6. A|puut A Louidliold sIawt 

7 p Agumt q hou»rliotd ilavc 
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(A} 

I, With A fincf womans 
s. V^i^h tlie mTc ua aptimmi 

3, A jlAve Vrilh m fife n'umin 

4 . SUvc Rnd ilAve 


lod or 50 xt 4 tm 
10 fttaliCTi 
Slave payt douhk 
(itoo ox 100 itaim) 


Thi! amomi t of evidci^re ncquircd for convict ion Is similarly 
dLsproportioriat^ as benveen the various classes/ and in some cases 
firemen only arc competent witncsacs.* The age-distinctions and 
forms ofsodaJ orgasrbation peculiar to the free citizen class have 
already been discussed. We must now proceed to define rertaiu 
oilier cLaractciisdcs of privilege peculiar to this class, before 
going on to define the status of other sectiom of the cominiinity. 

Tlie &CC man, participating in the siiKrial and educational 
nrgamzatiom already described, and rjijoying the benehis ofmem’- 
beri&hip of ilic AetoWidi was Cidlcd iltuihrr&j^ Normally he would 
lx die oirspring of a free man and a free woman, diuihfra. The 
flcuihern was Tree* bccatise she was a member of a tribe, Joined 
by aodettt tics of kinship to n social organisotiiun which had now 
b^omc restricted to a politically and ccotinmically privileged 
minority* She had hecomc, however^ less free than the 
in a mimber of ways whicli will be examined later* But in one 
respect, lusiorically of importance* her name of waa fully 

juaufied by her ahillry to bestow fret^om on otliet^ in rather 

tmitsual circumstances* 

llic Gonyruan Code aflow^ed regular marriages nnl only be-^ 
tween individuaU of equal siams—free or sof—but aUo lictwecn a 
fire w'oman and a man who was not free; but not,, howcvefi it 
would appear, betw^een a free man and an unfttc womanj since 
no mcntkiii h made of the possibility/ In the paragraph* svliich 
defines the sTaiiis of thr rhildrcti of auch a marriage, it is laid down 


'OJ- 

* WMAten If iu the bfOlhix'i of hlututuTi lnjtM; 50 lUttn Hitt mtv 

oUicf ^ 
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that if the uufipec inaB lives with the free wDinaii the children arc 
free; but if the free woman goo to live with the the cliiidrcn 
are not free* It follows that a woman who married twke could 
have free and unfree chtldreHj a possibUify that is esviiagcd fry 
the hvfJ 

ITic regular word d^hs is used in the paragraph to fiignify the 
unfree. As we shalJ see, dott>j is used to mean both ^slave^ and 
‘serT. It is imjMriant to try to ducidate its e^cact meaning here* 
The matter is not eapable of definite proof, but it may be sug¬ 
gested that marriage between a free woman and a serf only is 
envisaged, and ibis for a number of reasonSi of which the most 
cogent h perhaps that the verb &puifn b used of the reJationship* 
The Code uses epuim and opuiftiim regularly to denote legal 
marriage^* it has been doubted whether opui^n can bear lliat 
meaning here.* But if the posaibility of legal marriage with daves 
is excluded, it bccoraca even Jess possible to question a meaning 
wlikh is so clearly esiabikhrd. Since the marriage rdaiionilup 
between slaves did not exist, there b good reason to suppose that 
opuim not iiwd of a rdationship btrtween a free woman and 
a slave. 

Greek history affords a number of famous examples of die free- 
woman-serf rcladonahip,* of which the most persistcntly docu¬ 
mented concerns the Jrgend of the Spartiin Fartheniai** These 
particular instances happen to have survived in ancient historical 
records because of the unique importance of Lheir consequcncest 
We may be sure that fumilar relatinnilups were at one lime 
neither rare nor isolated, a conclusion which is borne out by the 
necessity of die Gortyman protisioiu M wx have already luid 
occa&Idti to notice,^ the biv tecoguked, in the last resorq ihc 

UW, 

Oilvn Sfh 35. S 7 - + 3 - 4 «S 14, 16-17. * 3 - 37 - Col. 
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tmgoTTig righto of serf tcnurt^—a tjcstimony to the of 

Aristotle'B oteervadon ihat the older population of Crete con¬ 
tinued to observe the laws of Minos^^ Tlic Minoan tradition may 
have b«n $iill operative in dm particular marriage rdatiomhip. 
For there in a strong probability dial Mmoan irutiiutiam werCp 
to a degree yet to be dearly ddinedf mairilineat* Thai a self's 
ddldren could be free if thdr mother was free, in fiftli-ccriiur)^ 
Gortyoa, can be fiatd to testify to the lingering strength of these 
traditions. That freedom for the children was assured only if the 
marriage was matri local supports the matrilineal inictprctation— 
at the same tinic exacimg some compeimtion for the compromise 
made by ilie Dorian setdera with the Inetilutions of their subju* 
gated &er6- 

Tlic free man could, in certain circumstanen^ lose his freed om. 
The Code makes mention of a Kciniccd persnri who ha$ been con* 
demned frir debt {nenikaitifBos]^ or who has mortgaged Ids person 
(kdakfimitm)^^ The pas^ge is important as providing evidence 
fhat at Gortyna^ as in Rome and in pre-SoIonian Attica^ the 
insolveni debtor could be enslaved by (ik creditor.* Tile 
kfimenoi one who pledged his person to guanmice tlic pay¬ 
ment of a debt, Uic cquivaJcui of the Roman nexus and the 
fei Wj/urn of pre-Solotuan Attica. Such a person, 
like the in munripio ai Romc,^ veould be iit hcif Ji™', not jrrrur** 
More will have to be said about the nenikamenoj and the k^ta* 
kfimeu^s when w'e turn to consider the slaves^ 

Conridcration of the status of the free man in the family and 
in the Elate appanitm will be defciTed until (Jie topics of the 
IkmJly and die state are separately dkeussed. 

t fW. 1^71 b. Cn Tlwl m M 57 19a 
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THE APETAIROI* 

T he ap^taim were a class of free 3tncii with a slalua markedly 
superior to ikit of the serfi, tiui equally inferior to that erf 
the free citizett cTp**. They were firec in the sense that they 
were neiti^er bonded nor enslaved. As Uidr name ttnplits, they 
were excluded from die Adaitmi and consrqueiitJy were deprived 
of the full political rights enjoyed by the citizen body. So much is 
clearly established by that section of dtr Code which informs ufi 
of the lines for nApe and adultery. But when we beghi la cnnakler 
the more precise composition of the dfjputfliroi we are faced witli a 
mimbcr of difficuh questions* The most important of these quo* 
dons is whether the included a class of like those 

in Sparta. The ancient literary evidence is not dear about the 
matter* which has been disputed since the discovery of the CodCt 
and general agreement cannot yet be said to have been reached.* 
But Larsen has convincingly show^n that the Cretan pmQikoi 
ought to be enumerated nmong tlie 

Larsen sought to atablish that there existed in Crete a class of 
subject communities with local sdf-govemment similar 10 the 
pmmh>i in Sparta. He based liis study largely on epigraplucal 
evidence* pointing out that, although k has often been held that 
there were pmpihi in Crete* most disetmbm liavc been baaed 
too exclusively on the literary sourcej* Ar^totle in the Folitks^ 
used the term pmoihi to denote a class corresponding to the 
Spartan helots* thus appearing to imply that Crete had no class 

* Tl»r i™fd wki alr«ly kaomn Ihwi Poll. IItt^Jt 6 vr^ Ai ol 
Tvfi »d Koi 

* 'I'trtrt ce que pent exminuii teiuc Ibb 1 b ccnAillEiFii jMIa el nan 

pLua KuleeucJit la ddognmuiLioiD—c'oi qu^tl y ptuikun lic^T^ d^Ulf^iruUi Ut- 

dcMu* ihi dtnyefi de pifin Vm E^mterxe tiMC 93* 

*CB XXXt {11*36) JI tt; Jilm ut. iJj kt> IVuOiaL CT. Kowct^ <jum«llicd 
RF XIV pSS®} IhMoi'i view u rmpliiiicBllr efiduriod hy Jcjunmire OG 4*^ 
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which could correspond lo the Spnrtnn ptrioikoL SnsikTates stated 
that the Cretans used the term for thtdr tatrjxMt' 

£1>xfv^QdTtf^; ArutiQfi> A'giTnJfdh* ’rr^r fiir tminiVy Saoktlar 

of Ko^w^ Kdhjpfft iti-olar, xiDif di Wi'ar toif Ai! 

DosUdas is also said to have agreed with Sosikrates.* 

But, as I jrseu pointed out, there is another passage of Aristotle 
in which the term pttioikoi is used, completely igoomi in most 
sutetnonts about Cretan penaikoi^ which, although it cannot be 
cited as dehnite proof for die existence of a distinci class of Cretan 
ptnoikni, does make it incorrect to use /Vristotlc as contrary evi¬ 
dence It"'! to oppose him to Sosikraics. The passage reads: AtA xai 
rjff of !tf^lootot ouTOv T^'Tor airotf, &i KJitattKt^Humvroi; 

tXtivM ?T0!»feu Tijv rdfir rdir rrf^wr.* Grotc thnught that the word 
referred to 'surroundiiig neigltbour states',* which ts [possible. 
But, with the proviso that there h probably a specific ndcrcjice 
to die ptTWfkoi of Lyttos mthcr than lo those of Crete generally, 
Larsen argued that Jowett’a interpretation—^‘Perioeci, or subject 
population of Crete*—must be correct. Even if we ivcre faced 
with a choice between Sosikratca and Aiistoilc, it would be 
advisable to accept Sasikrates, since he wrote a spcdal account of 
Crete,* Larsen was surely righi to add that we should naturally 
expect Crete to contain a number of subject conuntmides. 

Having thui assessed ihe literary sources, Lursen maintained 
that the existence of perieHni in Crete receives full cotiftrination 
from iJic inscriptions, the evidence from Gortyna being most 
complete. There is firstly the fifih-ienlury Inscription ctinecritcd 
with sacrifidnl rites and .apparently providing special regulaiiotta 
for,Tr(j(/oi[sf.* It seems natural to suppose that pttioikoi are indi* 
cated here. But, owing to the rare ocairrcncc of the word,* those 
who deny the rxistcntc of a class af firrhikoi can maintain that the 
rtrerence to serfi. ITiat is nor possible in the case of the ilfcrii^ojjioi 
wbu arc mentioned in the Hellenistic treaty between Goityita and 

».1^. Alii. 6ji(i3 f. tv MS- n* 4 iiEni| 10115 Ai lUjjtoCxtmt wfijMCne wu roTKctnl 

*HC 

• O', howertr Vmn EjTenlCTTc C%tU J- 

■ Lan^ rotkvivt HjiUiih«fr ami Blui. I j&j ff. ^ SCDI ^gyo). Abo 

V*a CMC Bui cf, OwdLicd RF XIV il ^ 10 4 . 5 ^ 

p- 

f Lnncii poinlcd nil Uiii tgi; M b jniml bi mu Atbmuji iiua-ijHiPn 

in Orun dimlcct 514B ^ tO.JI* I ijoiJ Aod contklcted it likely ihal tl>edcwc 

gopLittwl fpedMl fcfpilicUani feu- pcruCKd, 
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Lato^^ rdciTiDg ta a claa of sobjccS of Gortyim who can be sued 
hy the dtiaens of Lato as by the Gortytuaiis^ Though serB could 
apparentiy initiate a suit ag^ti£t theif masicis in certain 
«:r& and slaves were normally represented In court by ihek 
tnastens.* It k therefore not litely that dikens of another state 
could start a suit against a serTmtber than against hk master. So 
that cannot refer to serB, That vn^^oixof can thus be 

ideiuificd with ptrif^iAdi lends auppon lo the view that the earlier 
nientjoued w^erc iimJLir," 

In an inscripLion “ which h rather older than the CbdCi we 
learn that ijjmQvant tf'ol ir foixiovT^ give a number 

of privileges io one DionyiioSi including empdem from taxation^ 
the right to sue in the iame courts as dibctut,* and a house and 
land tn Aulon. A possible explanation of the joint grant is that 
Aulon was a pctriocck community with its otvn local government 
and taxciK* 

A later inscription^’ in which Gortyna te^latts for I be ithind 
of Kaudos, contains such similaf phraseology as of rir KavAttw 
/^ow/orrec, and Kaudos is definitely dassilitk! by Lai^n as a 
perioceic community.* This impanant inscription, and oiheis 
relevant to the view of the maintained here, will be 

further discus.«:d- 

TIic mterprciadon li^ai can be placed upon the literary e^-i- 
dcncr^ and the evidence of the inscriptions* make it possible to 
suppose that pffwikw were common enough at Gortyaa to lead 
113 to expect them to appear in the Code, ahhsutgh dicy are not 
there named ns iucli. It is natural therefore to da^lfy them 
among the a title embracing others limn prrioikmf which 

explains why they arc not referTed to as 

What other categories of petsi^ns can be enumerated among the 

^ !C: LXVtt.jB. cr. PnU. 6.tis; ^wnimc - 4n6fwmt 

IVuck GD 

*miRr 435 - . ^ 

* 'll k povabls thjit: itvf UB3JC9 ifi^y v-tin^l 4i lUiTcmit cifiV!!f, Imf U b Miio 

pOBihAe ihpi both ter™ wm iurd Ml ihe *wne dqxfldinit an wftftbcr «if 

wbiml i& cttiphuisr tliKt the ptrkxd dwrit t&and or ihai Omy ww mbjcrti,’' 
Lmen 13- 

* IC * finnia Hxa. 

* LBEKrtV vifcw^ 14. Alio Guifducd cowli^ Out not pcriwEi Imi ciiimw 

nft R.V XI V 361 And 1 C 4 ji- 

' IC 4.1S4 (xrd C S.a I jiwa, tmi C. b-o. Gvudueci^. 
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ap$tixinil: The cl^ mtiat have included, in a dditio n to ptrieikeit 
all those who were excluded Irom the httsiumi and were iherefote 
in a politically inferior position, but wbo enjoyed a rdadvely free 
economic status, at least in so far as they were neither bonded nor 
enslaved. This is a lixise defttudon which has to be used with 
caution. It is easier to suggest than to justify the efiunu for in¬ 
clusion among the apttaini of others than pmoikoi. 

The aiiggcadon that the ^t^si included niedcs and freed men’ 
<~aii bf rejected, ITic medcs came under the jurisdiction of the 
special courts for forcigam, Mxtj* and of tlic itvhnoi 

K^/u>C> ^ official who ir o&eu named in Gortynian insciipdons.* 
From one of these,* we can infer that Jreedmen were classed with 
meda, perhaps because of the artisan status of both. 

This latter inscription is a decree of the Cortynians relating to 
freedmen, who are granted tlic right of living in a special region 
of the city, Laioston, their freedom of person and property being 
matters of eoneem for the ksetast kamoi^ 'Hie exact provbiuns of 
the decree are difficult to estabUsh,* but it can be inferred from 
the frnandat penalties involved—compared, for instance, with 
those given in the Code for rape and adultery, which have already 
been discussed,* and with those laid down for unlawful seizure''— 
that the persons thus protected must have been reladvely privileged 
and of some special concern to the state. 

Since the jurisdiction of the ksnioi fatsmos is involved, and these 
freedmen are gh'cn the same rights as others— i:il rm [xai 

rjdi d^efai—it h reasonable to suppose iliat these others were 
me tics and ilmt Latosion was a quarter ipceially reserved for 
metics.* Tltese mttlcs would b« on an entirely differcQi footing 
from the strangen mentioned in Dostadas and Pyrgion.* The 
same kind of difference is observed by Plato when he discusses 
the foreigner who may live in the (and and become a mciic, 
practising an art,”* as disdnet from the four sorts of strangers who 
may come from abroad for temporary visits.” In attempting to 
assess the status of these dwellers in Latoston, it is useful to bear 

‘UKR I R<^al by Lwwn iB. hlErnuii.^A 1 (1885} 345,bad dcebled 

tliAt InicTiLii cvtdcncc gk3iJ4.1kI ihc pimimily. 

1 431 i Kjohlrr-^iilunli 44; Buuli €S& 487 a. a; imeu ia 

• 1 C 4 14 r m 51 A: 7a Xlj Sy?- 144. 

TB. ^Sce lbcdtfCUtttttiia IG 4P. jBO- * Fto-W-4- 
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in mind Aristotle's statement that craftemcnj meaning free 
artisans, arc In a condition of liiiiiied siavery^^ 

That metics and freodmen were dotmdled in Latosion in the 
Rtit half of the fifth century may perhaps be inferred Grom the 
badly mutilated inscription datitig from that f^od, in which 
Lacosiai are first mentioned** Two other itiscriptions of the same 
century are important in this connection* The earlier* consbts 
of the end of a law or decree defining Oie relations between the 
state of Gortyna and some craftsmen or hired worfcmciu Mention 
of the kstrtm koimos mates it appear Uktly that rnctics or frccd- 
men arc again concerned. Mentioii b also made of nitiotw of 
barley^ figs, wine and otlicr diinf^i, perhaps constituting the 
annual rations cJeach man.' ITie same pay is fixed for free men(?)* 
and for dat'os working in the city* rdc /<[i|ajTo< 

m€Oi ndi{rj* [rait || xoi 

to[ 7^ AdAJchMT (7-ra)^ Rcfussi! to work incurred a fine of ten 
staters, exacted by the tirwrW and paid to the state- Double 

the amount exacted if the simple fine wa* not paid, 

ITic later inscription* is on the same linc$p makes h clear that 
the provisions are allotted by annual amount, giv^ the same basb 
for payj and lays down the same penalty for infringement* 

Mention must aho be rnatlc titrre of two other inscripiiam^ one 
from Axos,^ and the other from Elcuthema.* TliC condition of 
the first inscripiion is such that we can gather with reasonable 
certainty^ only that it laid down conditions between the state of 
Axos and flome workers who may have come in ox been brought 
in from ouiaidCj and who, U scons^ are to be fed at public cspc^c 
and giv'cn immunity from certain tributes* The Elcuthema in* 
scriptton mcjitiom a special kind of worker^ iujwpmi (presum¬ 
ably makers of goat's-hair cloaks)i and may have contained 
rogulations for their pay / 

It is possible that the free artisans of these inscriptions svcrc 
frcetlmcni ai least m die ease of Gortyna, per kips afro in the 
of Axo 9 and Elcuihcma. 'I'hc coupling of free men {freedmen?)^'^ 

* fW. tdSci- A 37. CC li. ni67 b 15; b 1; 1178 1 17; za^i p t; 1319 ■ 36: ijaG 
p Ha; b 39; 1339 s 19; 13^1 m 33. 

*iC^^^ GMmt^utc^m£iot. * 1 ^ 7 ^ * Giisrducti Jffc 

* lUliicr {rwdziu?n, m 1 tiUlil. * lO 4,144* ' a.V 4 * 

■ II- Kll- 9, * So Giulntucti 

* kiiiirip e^mtrA CompArctii ct Bion i^oi 

ftps* msiniR'iim.' GtuitluDd H tc: 4^79*10 X Um tT my Ai^uiueat ii Lhe cue 
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and slaves in the phrase; di wi dwroi terX. 

and the phraseology of tlic clause laying do\% n the penalty for not 
doing the work; ^ ^]e ftt htio-te* ktX, give ground 

for suspecting that the kind of work involved constituted some 
kind of forced labour, hten who were not sJaveSj but were subject 
to such compulsion, could not be termed fully IVee, 

It is when we consider the conditions obtaining elsewhere in 
antiquity that it becomes po^ble to suppose that these ariisans 
were freedmen. In an article* devoted to tlic examination of the 
status of those who were neither slave nor free in the Grrco*Roman 
world, Wcstermaiin pointed out tliai the priests of Apollo at 
Delphi conceived of Individual liberty as the possession of four 
things: legal status as a protected member of the comm unity; 
immunity from arbitrary seizure or arrest; freedom of economic 
aetKity; and right of unrestricted movement, 

‘About one fourth of the Delphic grants of liberty/ writes 
Wratermann,* 'present trust sales to the god and coniain a con¬ 
tractual uirangement between the new freedrnan and his former 
master^ called in the Greek a paramont clause. The freed pereon 
therein agrees to continue to carry on certain services toward his 
former owner. Moat frequently these obligations are contractually 
set for the life expectancy of the owner who had sold liis slave in 
trust to the god. As a matter of fact these life cxpcctandci were 
customarily reduced to a period of from two to ten years, os we 
know from more than twenty releases of freed men from ibelr 
contractual imdcrtaltings for the former owner,.., In the Greek 
temple Riauumluions the ncrvices aclually represent a part of 
die paymcnl made by the rreedman for bU liberty/ In such 
piffwimne manunussions the freed person must contiimc to live in 
the dty or town of tile cx^twner in order to carry out the necessary 
obligathitis to him, ITu* puramaru manumission, Wesrermann con¬ 
siders, explains the statcmtni of Aristotle that craftsmen live in a 
condition ofliraitcd slavery. 'He did not need to amplify the idea 
for his Greek read err. Expanded it meant that the artisan, when he 
made a work contract, disposed of two of the four eletneuts of his 
free status, but by h!s own volition and for a temporary iicriod '* 
Now it could be argued that the workers mentioned in thi^ 
iracnplions were free men of some sort who had made such a 
temporary work contract for a project involving the employment 

a{,5+|Hai3-a7 •a.tn. ■ft.arl 
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of both fnc and davc labour* This ifitcrprciarion would e^lain 
why free and slave received the same payment, aod also the Inser¬ 
tion of the clause ndating to breach of cod tract- But whilst the 
tnterpretatjan might indeed apply to Axes and Eleuthemat there 
are indications in the internal evidence of the Gortyniatt inscrip¬ 
tions which make it more likely that freedmen are involved in 
the work contracts^ and wlucii, in certain respects, recall the 
f amili ar condidous of pdfrnnfrm maitumis&ion. 

In the inscription where freedmen arc cxplkidy meniiotied 
(IC 4.78), their legal status protected membere of the com^ 
tntmity and their immunity from arbitrary seizure are alike em- 
pliadcally stated: iierr^«Tfor htt rdi flcrfai [xuJ T]dt 

ipboloif xcj /ifTiVtt TofFTOv xnrnAoAJfOdi. auHr, Bui, although 
they arc placed on a Jbotipg of equality %vidi the existing in¬ 
habitants of Laiosioji (^i x&t fk^ai [xol r\£u ipoitu)^ ihcir 
confinement to that quarter deprives them of the right of un¬ 
restricted movement and presumably of their freedom qf economic 
activity. But there is no indication tluii they have surrendered 
these hvTD eleinenls of thrir free aiaua by iheir own volition and 
for a temporary period* Such resirkiiotiii tvould be natural for 
metics^ but unusual for free meiip unless they free only by 
virtue of accepting such restrictions^ or, i n otiicr words, if I hey 
were rrccdmctt—itnle® condilions of miitiumbsion in Crete were 
entirety dliferent from those obtaining elsewhere* 

Since the existence of a special quarter for anisatis is esiablisiiedt 
it is probable that the tw^o inscriptions dciiniug the relations 
between stale and workei'S (IC 4.79 and i.^f) refer to inluibitants 
of Latosion, so that they would be dilier metks or freedmen. 
However^ since ihdr raticuis are computed on an annual basis, 
we may perhaps infer that they were freedmen bound for service 
over a lengthy perioti^ such service possibly forming part of the 
terms of their manumission* 

Such terms of manifinUston with conttnuing bondage service 
might wdl imve been granted entirety by civil action, as opposed 
to trust purchase tiirough a god. For there is no evidence that any 
sigiiiijcaQCc is to be attached in this connection, ai leasi at the 
time of the inscrtpuonsp to ihe fact that the freedmen ore to live 
in Laioskm.^ The inscriptions define rtladons helween fteediiicii 

■ On tbf dmvjiUmi of Uic nmnv trcnn a temple of itc m IWlR I 490^ 

Quoirluaii nd ttc. 
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and .iiate. Thii cannoi in iudf be taken to imply that the state 
was tJic origitiai owncj- of the freedmen, Apart from the absence ot 
internal evidence to suggest such a possibility, wc may bear in 
mind that Plato in the Lews' describes the ^tedman as being 
sul^ect to state regulation and as continuing to owe certain 
obligations lo his former owner. Moreover, there was an increas¬ 
ing tendency, fully developed under the Roman Empire, for the 
slate to bind workm to hxed localides. The peasants of the 
empire were eventually nailed dot^m at the place of their ctigo, 
chdr nativity. Tlien came, in its turn, die binding of the eetlrgiae, 
(he craAsmvn groups/* The effect was to 'w'idcn(ed) enormously 
the expanse of dtc social and economic area between slavery and 
freedom and conhned therein a much greater proportion of the 
sutyeci poptikttoR than ancient slavery had ever done*.* Wc may 
view Latosioii as an embryo of tliis development, li is also worth 
noting that, os Eatoaion embraced mctics and freedmen on an 
equal footing, so does the passage of Plato's Laws referred to 
above: ‘The frerdman shall not remain in the state more than 
twenty years, but tike other foreigners (i.e. mciics*) shall go away, 
taking his entire property with Idm, unless he has the consent 
of the magistrates and of his former master to remain/ 

ConaidcratJan of the several Coityuian decrees of manu* 
mission* has not been included In the above discussion, because 
they occur cither two or three centuries later. All are civiJ nets 
of manumission, several* relating to public^ slava freed by the 
state; two other** cooccni the manumiEsion of the slavea of 
private persons. Several mention the payment of a tax of manu¬ 
mission to the state within a period of twelve days. Since these 
decrees were all found in the same place, the present village of 
Mitropolis, there b some possibiiity that this was the andeat 
Latosion.* 

It i* therefore clear that, atthough they cannot be counted 
among the a/utaimf freedmen constituted a distinct rl a w of some 
importance. 

*^■ 9 * 5 . ‘WtiirTmiHin =aj. * fi. ztj, * S™ if. Sw. 

*IC (AnDilier, 1C i XXV 4 , ihrrr attribuinl to FVlcvt^ of f lit 
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Certain other classes of tnferiorsj presumably automatically 
excluded from the hftoireiait may have been conwdered to form 
part of the afKtaini, The ser6 who, in the absence of other heiti, 
inherited estates, and whose economic status may be compared 
with that of the Spartan ntodamAdeii, could well have assumed the 
civic status of apttaim, though thdr numbers cannot have been 
targe,* Since the rjwfha were supported by the state, those who 
were excluded on purely financi^ grounds, if they existed at all, 
would naturally be aptkdnL* So would those who might have 
been excluded for such reasons as physical unfitness for mUilary 
service, cowardice and such offences,* and presumably those who 
had become dti/uH and had lost their free status through debt or 
other miafortunc^* also, posably, sons of a male dtezen and a 
lemaJe slave, and (terhaps the children of a free mother by a serf 
even if they were accounted free,* But for the &cl that they seem 
to have come under ilic Jurisdiction of the kjtaw komos,* we 
might reasonably also include those who had been adopted and 
later rejected,* 

* DHR 1 4aa, Of, Willem CP XUX m. i (1954) at^b. 
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considering the slaiiu of the lerfi it will be convenient 
to discuss The coniUslng evidence for the nomenclattm; rda^ 
ing to the Cretan serf and slave classes generally. The Code 
uses rfJoAa; to denote both» though the internal evidence normatty 
makes it clear when f9ixr6{; is meant. The rdevunt Utcrary 
evidence b, in the mairti reported by Athenaios: 

([) Kallistratos.^ Jiiytt M kul KalltarnaT^^ J Sn 

TotV ri 

ri}g hti T<j>r ^bisr&y TtQtm^yogkii;, jeofliw /li# Kiofijow 

tii t^t ©erruAd d' isti t^y TrrrrCT^i if &fi tw 

xhi^TiSv* a 0i Kgijr^i rmV; ph wtrnl t^inirac 

fvjnw^» ■ a TO^ ^forf* iyxii^<m fiir SvtitQ^ iwlio- 

9 ivtttc a Jford Ti6lr^i0v^ ita ri xjUf^roc-p (fell 

olxtt^ Lumb : i^A A [ bracketed KaibelJ]^ 

[fl) EphoroB."^ £ i’Jr y laTi>pfd>r ’’jfAaeeoTUjf, j 

ttaievat roi^ dovXfn?^ drrd tov ycru/Airav ?JLiJpoe/ 

(jJ Soakrates and I>)siadas.* JE^oKriKi^Ttjc ^*A^drvr^e^ A'^rusiSi^ 

*T^¥ fiir xiuYt^f flT^cr/, ioKwiar d /Cjjjtcf Arcdowi M i£hm 

iq^afnArnc^ 6t tbr/xdbwc tA noQimlijmti Ima^t koJ 

idv>ctad<iC iy if iSj^Tordur. 

(4) HcraionaxA "Afl/wn* H FM^Tzmi toA; 

iyyETKK olmac Cl fivA^tu; A). 

(5) HybriaB,* rofh^ icrodrar Piixhjfnu. 

We ha%*e, in additiont 

(G) StnilxiT* xoJ Td dfti Arf^eji* ro^ A* ^fifj Xi^iqa9ai r/cie^ iSf 
KgTjrz^ fih M^nv^wiraic, Athicm^ 6i r&h Etlbiffi. 

(7) PoUust* abo menliont /mvirtu. 

* Afi Aih. &i)^ c-f, 

* Hrc ^ til Kwt. bekw in itCg T, Kieh. Sir* 

* At>. Alh, 6*a^ r. 4 jg- 

! ** 1 '“ wtecini io fyyt^^K MuUei D II ,S n. 4. 

■n. 15^95 r~S^. 'f5-t-34 ' ^ 
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(fi) FlciydiiiK* 

(d) omiTm^ Siy^htoif 

(h) KXoQ^ur ffAeiw^p 

(^) Tiic -md xai 

ftekiiui^ iifnFjfi^ffuy. 

(9) Elista thicjs» spdk d^^t^KivTcu md says; oi xat- 
fcvAof^ And ftnatly (10)1 ivc must aote the mtoition of dbrc^Ai lit 
an arcbaic macripdon from Elcmhcrna.* 

ft is customary^, in ihis context, 10 qnoic also die evidence of 
Anstotlc^s P&{itki on die ulicrc the term is usedj as we 

have seen* to denoec a class coma ponding to ihc Spartan helots. 
But as this evidence has already l>ccn discussed, it is only necessary 
here to add that the of die Hesyduos gloss, 8(a), merely 

confirms that ihe term was used for but does not make it 
less incorrect ro use Arisiotk as evidence against the existence of 
a separate class of ptrimk^ in Cmcj spodfically mentioned by 
Soaikraics, confirmed by Dosiadas, and for whicli a convincing 
ease can be made out from the cplgiaphic evidence. 

We arc left with the terms aphamwiai^ mmia and its eoguates, 
and fh^s^nrloL 

Ail the ev^idence goes to shj^iw diat the iipharrtiat^ii ^rere flic serEi 
of the Cretan countryside, the wmitis of the Ck>de, who were con¬ 
sidered as part of ihe klarci, the family estates^ Henci^ they could 
rventiiAUy be considered as privately owned serfs. They were 
native Cretans, reduced to serfdom as a result of ihe Diirian 
jupremacy— At xctifl Tlicy are quite properly 

compiiired with the Spartan Helots and the Thesisalian Penestai. 

Tlic word mnm€t b more difficult to expioin. Ilie cpigTapliic 
evidence for public siaveSj which has been already discuis^, sup¬ 
ports the statement of Sc^krateSj piw KQtrfjr- * ^ . -Aat^Afi^r of 
xwuot^i any case confirmed by Dosiadas. That the 

term is Cresan is clear from Its appearance in the Cretan Glossary 
of flcrmonax. .\cceptiiig there the reading ^ seems 

necesaary, wc imiat condude thai the wtflOM, like the apfunrdi^tai, 
were midve to Crete« Before slaves were bouglii and iold for 
money, the moat likely method of reemiring mmia would also liave 
been thttiugh warfare^ Hence ii ho^s been OMumed that the word 
is derived froiri *aiitl meant diivci taken in war a* opposed 

*■ Cf. Si. JVyt I r. .V/o; Si 4 k$. KnAApa^iQt *■ Joa^.sSi 

■ JC s.Ktl.ie Ab^t. 
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to hereditary ser&’.i Though ihc word can be correlated with 
d/im* (with fxr- < < ^/jL the dotrclation of Aa^diu^ h dis* 

puted lo favour of a derivation from •dbwui-j* which would imply 
some such ori^nal meaniag m 'hotiacling', TJm dcrivatiofit of 
coime, does not affect die prohabiiity that the main source of 
rccnuimcnt of mnot& vv^is warfare^ but it dot;^ give some point 
to die contrast between apk^mi^tai and mmia which is implied in 
tlie very existence of the terma^ since it Im^ci the terminology on 
a division of labour. Their recruitment mainly by warfare might 
explain why they were piiblicly owned. Wc may suppose that 
they had, however, long ceased to be mcfcly ^houselings' and had 
also been increasingly employed on public services. 

But why doea Hybrias sprak of mn&in and not of if, 

as is commonly assumed^ the serfe on ilic master’s land arc 
implied? VVe need not go to ihe length of supposing Lliat serfi on 
publh land are really meant,* si nee the distinction between publir 
and private serfi is nni to be smiglu in the dbtinciion between 
private and public bnd/ apart from tlic Curt that ^uch an inter- 
prciatioti could only be made to fit the Hybms context by an 
exerdse of ingenuity. It seems that we must choose between two 
other possibilities. Either the master in the poem h thinking of 
his domestics and not of his peii$ant5, which h not perhaps very 
Ukcly, or wc may suppose that the terms m/fi^iaand aphamwiai have 
alrtady become interchangeable. Such an assumption h !iup- 
portctl by the later lexieograpltyj and because the various terms 
for s!a\'T3 and scrik tend to lose their Specific meanings and 
acquire a gencml significiacce. 

In the case oT Crete, an impetus might well liave been given 
to the blurring of distinction between mftflW and apfssmhiai with 
the development of a slave trade dependent ou a money economy. 
The appearance of such a aignificant term as £Aiy$$netci marb also 
the appearance of a dividing line between peasant serfdom and 
urban daver)^ Coinage is attested iit Crete at the beginning of 
the fifth century,* and die commercial development of a city such 
as Gortyna would render k a likely centre for the employment of 
slaves bought tn the market. So that the slaves proper of the Code 
may well be the same as the to whom Kallistratos refers^ 

* Ciiniuv Kmicltiocr, M™, 

* tkiiiaet| CX. aln Pcndlcbiizy ACL 329. 

* €£ Vvi BfTfluteitc CMO ^ ad Kintiai DIK % iJl 
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dciiLmed ii> bt aa charge tcrutic of urb4ui| mtiocy ccoriomy as [he 
had been ofliuided wealth. 

The vvord emphasized tlic clcrtc and special coiuicction 

between the serf and the ^household*, with its master, 
lids pariss^w^ikius rdationship in Crete must be assumed to have 
had its immediate origin m the parcelling out of the tt>gcUier 
with the peasants who worked Oil it| among the DoHan invaders, 
*Ilic ancestors of each past^is were the original recipients of the 
ktaroL Tlicw "lots' or family estates had been handed down in ihe 
family^ and the attached peasants, die continued to form 

part of the inherited property* 

The city wnts the centre of the political and social life of the 
statCi where the ruling class of landowncra and oflRcials had their 
dvveUlngSj ^'ssiliOi ifg&fd and gymnasiai Except for die possibility* 
(hat some of tlion might have liad a house there, the serfs could 
hove played iiiile psirt In urban life# The land wm the centre of 
their existence* VVe can infer Ihim the CckIc that die houses in 
which they lived, belonged, os they did themselves, inalienably t<i 
the klaroi^ and were fumuhed by $erf* Ihom their own means. 
The scr& ccujld possess cattle in their own right, apart from tlioM 
of thrir master which diey aJso tended. Tliey cultivated thdr 
miister's estates, paying those tributes and dues mentioned by 
Arisiodc and Dosiadas which have already been discussed.* 

The serf could marry and divorce,* and his family had a 
recognized status, though a very much more ri^smctcd one than 
that of the free citizens, since the law did not take cngoizancc of 
his kadejt^ih His wife coiJd posses her own property, wliich 
reverted lo her in case of divorce. Upon her inarruige, she changed 


*TlicCfi«ie Gpk IK Ilh IC4J^4^IV. _ 

* The Code GcJjl 11 p, HI MS IV 3, 5 * 3ft, ai-g; 1C LVIlt (Krviwm) 5 a J; 
IC 3 .V (Axftft) j.j. CT. Buck on 4^: rtiUted Utrrm, froquoit m m'ciMtf 

I>gqri(r, vm cmpkjywJ lit pteferentE la rtL* m moft, pcitijiB nlk lt»c diai^ti 

Gcezpi 

■Ct iltf |kh»K—< ^ IC I.XVI {LaipJ 17 .it 

and ltd. 

*TIm! jArwe—qJ]c !™>J fotxtk hf oaeii *ij;i ttipti {Ctufc CW. ^ 

33 - 5 ). DHR truiitatfd: ^^-dun* la pqurvu qu'elioi nc Jfiicni pM isccvpM 

par un del wr& iUkIi^ ui dc^ciiiUfte iml', fdllaw^ bjr Giiardacd, wki rc^u 
CfkftjpferTttri EW ilw STOiittli tifcH if the Lniefiiioii had bi5cn to njpiify 

w dktiivii &titii larbofl, dwcflui^j JFoaa^ would ceruinb tiiV'C b fm . i 1 k r*aidtn( 
mud mu fotWPF. (X mlw Sweb: Vhich itt mA ijccupicij m «ff Jftiidi^ t» ihtf 
E^eumlry^ Scifi wli# W^)tc4 Citila n«if tJw oTf ini^lhl bmvr hmil urbaft dwclluiiri- 
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maaiers; if divorced, she returned to Lcr foriner master, or to his 
rdatives. 

Since *erfi 'vere ihe property of ihiur msistcr^, their cHldrcn 
called for special Icgid provisions, 'llie right of a master to the 
child whose parents were Ixitli hU srris is taken for granted. If a 
fcmiilc serf l»re a child after divorce, dir Iiad to lake it to the 
master of her former husband.^ If tie did not want it, the child 
came under the authority of her master, Tlicrp t» even a i^pcdal 
provision guarantcemg the right of the husband's master to the 
serf child if the divorced couple remarry within a year,* The 
provisions relating to the children of mixed marriages Iiave 
already been discussed.* We need here only further notice the 
discrimination gainst the unfrec children of a free mother. For 
the Oxte provides that if a rnotticr Itas free and unfrec children, 
and site (bia leaving property, the free eliildrm arc to iriJient it; 
and if tlicre arc no free childinm, tlwti her reLiiivcs inherit. 

As is made clear rmtn the pcnalUa Laid down in the Code for 
such ofTciices os rape, tlic serf had access to the law-courts, but it 
is probable that he was normally represented by bis master,* and 
such an indirect means of access to the procoses nTjustiee could 
presumably me.m, in effect, that he was deprived of ilicm if his 
master was unwilling to act on his behalf, Similurly, it is the 
master who takes the oath and produces wtiicvses on behalf of 
llie serf.* 

We can infer, fFom a provision of the so-called Scrond Code,* 
that a serf could lose his serf-stams and be sold as a slave. Here 
we learu tliat » fugitive serf Cannot be sold if he has taken refuge 
in a temple or duriiig tlic year of his bight* (or within a year if 
he has taken refuge In a temple).* If his master be a the 

serf cannot b« sold whilst lus master ts in oETtce.* We can conclude 
that, iubject to the delays enforced by law, the fugitive serf was 
restored to llte ownenhip of his former muster, who could then 
sell him as a slave. Presumably, in normal circumstances, tlie 
status of the serf was protected by custom, and he could not be 
sold as .1 slave, even by his lord.** 

Conversely, ss we have secn,“ ihe serf could, in certain circum- 

LOodi Col, (It. •0*li‘CslfV. *Pti. M-5. •DHBl4a5, 

- ti-lE CiiL Tf- * IC 4 Hi.tV » DIIK LXVHI,IV it- 394. 
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stances, prwuiitably rarCi be an heir to the kt/ins to which ^he 
and become a Ore man in cOMoquenw. TInj provision 
is a reminder that the scr6 had once been free, and no conjecture 
as to their relative good fortune* shtnJd be allowed to obscure the 
feet that the development of Cretan society had rendered the 
scrls economically an exploited class, and had litewbc depriv^ 
them of potidod rights. 

*E.i^ OBR I 4261 'Ea iWEiine, U nodilwii da crttoii tt'^h pw d#«va»- 
LtgeuM'. Elleetiit Um mipericitiT S eeUe de I'Wlote", «|b. 
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THE SLAVES 

T n E slaves proper, as dlsUDCl from the serfe, rurnicd liie 
fourth class. Tliougb the word dolas of the Code entbraees 
both slaves and woikttSt there are tv^o passages svlicre 
specific rdercncc is made to slaves pteper. A penally is laid dovi-n 
to the case where a master is convicted of rape against his feituite 
slave; al xti^ra dttfuiaana, Ho <rr(n'lgavc natamami 

The passage is tnteocstiflg not only for its rather clumsy, if 
exact, definition of a fcinale domestic sbvc, but for other and 
more important reasons. It helps to make dear that the stave 
could at least possess money' for there can be no doubt that, in 
tills case, the fine goes to the slave,* It also catabSishs a precedent 
for tlie condusion iliat fines normally were paid to the injured 
party, rather than to the head of the family in the case of a free 
man, or to a tnaiter in the case of the unfree.* But ilie most 
remarkable feature of the passage is its conclusion? 
i'iftir rdv This is the only occasion on whicli an unfree 

person is admitted to the right of oath, otherwise the exdusivc 
privilege of the free. Moreover, the right of oath dearly disenmin- 
ates in favour of the slave against the master. In this respect the 
Gortynian law was mare humane than the Athenian; for in 
Athens, torture was normally considered the only means of 
eliciting the truth from a slave. The comparison hdps us to 
realize that the widespread devdopmenl of ^very as an insdtu* 
tion involved a progressive diminution of the rights of those who 
became slaves, and of the humane qualities of those who became 
slavc>owners. 


* Cade Got SI- CL DHR mad Giumiticti ■ C 3 l DHft I 437, 
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Tiicn ilicrc h the passage which rtim to the bayitig of slaves 
in the market-pUtcc; ^![l] 7 i^[i]dpmg dolw 

fatahior^ al m ;Tpd0‘ aitx£|klt I 

rm jTCTa/jj^ll^ irdixov f*lf the pmi:hascr of a slave fitJin ttie 
market-place^ has not repudiated the purchase within the sixty 
daySs and if the slave has wronged anyone before or afterwards, 
it is the OTIC who has acquired him who shall be liable^). It seems 
that at Gortyua, as ekewherc,* the purchaser of a sbve was 
allowed a certain dme w-ithiii which he might repudiate the 
purchase^ upon discovering any hitherto coticcaicd faults, physical 
nr otherwisse. The purchase would not be bindings and the pur* 
chaser not liable for ihc acts of the slave, until this period had 
expired. 

Ihis reference to the practices of the market renders more apt 
tilt Cretan definition of slaves^ reported by Kallist rates as 
jmd&L 'Iht slave was nodiing mtire than a commodity, subject 
to the processes of exchange, his s'aluc assessed in terrns of money* 
price according to the dictates of the open market. When it is laid 
down* that* when the master dies and the hdrs caimof agree 
about their shares, the property shall be sold and the piuceeds 
divided among them, we have to understand that the slaves arc 
it> be sold as port of the propertySimilarly, when ihc heiress is 
allowed lo take pi:mcsiion of a tovm-houae and everything in the 
house,* tlic fiimiturc and the slaves are mrsml.* 

Also, the existence ofLatosion as a ^aratc quarter designed 
partly for freedmen presupposes the cxJslcuce of a class of slaves. 
But^ although slavery was to become domimiut in Mediicrrantati 
economy^ it was by no means yet dominant in Crete* In Gortyna 
of the fifth century we arc presented with a mixed form of 
economy, with serlijom still paramount—and we can assume that, 

* Ot^ Coi. VTl m-15- Cfh tc +_|r#^^T. 7-19 and Ciiarduoi oJ (thirty dATi), 
tx bIki U|£ AthmLMU jitvlkc; DHR t 469 Mad tu J, 

^ tn micwt of iUiv-«k drcikmcnU of ibe Hflirnmuabi ptriDil, the pvircti^Kr « 
iifaiml ihrrt pckoibitilln: (1) Uic (mrehava b A nf gtltf 

d" fiom ant lo UiTrt <U>ii, far mquirin^ Into tlw axMx 6 cm of ihe ilave* Id tax ht 
ilumkl ht ft fkjgifhit: (ii) m iccond penod^ ^ ft tnntuhr ituiu^ the buyer 

ftSUml the poauiJI^iUly thiit Uip ijjiW tru y b? iLtffrrtag ftODi Mtme iiytunbic 
cft The lime of ulcji (iti) ft ttilrd period, ftpptyiiiff «lio tu ntci 
coDuaddiLk^ u uulinui^d iti time, iind ^uarmnErOi lliie (urduuer ft^ainsi n f4*i3ii*at 
wlio mifhe eantett the l^olity of the ulc. A uiollctr rlniifip ji lUio found in Afftyriin 
lUve-uJr docuGOcii^ Mttidelidlin €X UHR t u- 3. 
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in tht fifth century, slavery was at feast as highly developed tti 
Gortyna as unywherc eke in Crete. 

This fact in itself goes a long way toward ocplainlng why most 
of the provisions of the Code which rdaie to the imfiree must be 
taken as applicable to ipoikees exclusively. The divorced wife who 
exposes her child, before presenting It according to bw, has to 
pay a fine of fifty suiters if the child is fnsc, twenty-five staters if 
iinfr re.t Ru| the cliild’s mother is certainly a serf and not a 
sbve,* Also, when the dsfoj is taken in adultery with tlic wife of 
» ditlas, and has to pay five staters,* dohi here means 
For we must suppose that marriage was not recogniced among 
tbvo,* 

The sbvc and the seif were alike in that they both had apiutas. 
But svhat makes them dtsdnet in the social hierarchy is thdr 
different economic status: the close retationship misting between 
the serf and the land of wliich he was an immovable part, except 
when his tj« were broken under the conditions we have diseased; 
and the equally close rebtionship between the slave and the 
money-market, which made him u movable commodity. Tlic 
stave belonged to the city as esscndalJy as the serf belonged to 
the coiioLry. He was less free than the serf to the de^e in which 
he vras more able to move, of ratlicr lie moved, as property. 

It fbUoivs that the fice man who temporarily lost Ills status as 
a bee man and became cither /coiaknmfttos or itenikaBuiiuks should 
rather be compared in liis new status with a serf than a slave, 
since he undergoes a form of bondage analogous lo serfdom. A 
consideration of the relevant inscripdnnai evidence will help ro 
make the point clear. It will be recalled dot the katakfimewj 
(iwraj) was a free man who had pledged his pemtn in paymeni 
of a debt^ and thr noir^anuinor {iiidimitis) was a free man condemned 
for debt and handed over in bondage to his creditor—^an additim. 

Both are mentioned together in an early passage of the Code,* 
where the sdaurc of either is declared to be legitimate: wliich is 
what wc should oattirally expect in the circumsumcca, rjiii pro- 
vuion, in contrast with the protection against sdxute before Judg¬ 
ment afforded to others, sets an authoritative seal upon a state 
of affairs, which, although it may not have been new, may well 

’ 0>dn 1V= *DItRl4jB. ’CkulfCuLU, ‘[tHStJ+ijS, 
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have betn naturaJly accompanied by al! Idncb of evasions- Ofber- 
wise the law tni^ht not have liad to give such an oiEcial b!e$3mg 
to tiie initiative of the creditor; rapccially in ilic case of the 
katiskdmrnaSi the contract vs^ at lea^t tfacorcLicaUyt freely entered 
upon. 

Ttie hUakiiminos U the subject of other provisions,* wldch en¬ 
large our information alioiil hh Btatiw* The creditor io whom lie 
gave himself in bondiigc was called iiJ/d JirmruAj, 'Fhe katakdmffioj 
waSj tii some respects* like the mnsomed ptLsoner of ihe Code,* 
who, rescued front his imsfortiiocs abroadj must nevenhdess stay 
in the power of the person who cJfcctcd his nrknse until he hres 
paid w'hat is due * It is pro\idcd that the shoU not be 

proceeded against if he lias done something wrong wltich has 
occasioned loss to the if it can be proved that the 

katjuhmfjm w™ his instigator. If a wrong has been comnULted 
against a third person by the kdiiahimms^ it is he who miifit pay 
the pcuaiiyi and not his temporary master. If he carmoi pay* Ae 
third party and the make some arrangemenL W'hich 

has not siir^^ived in the iiucrEptioii.^ But* altiiough hr txiuld defend 
himself at law* the could not take iEidqKndeni action 

on Ids own behalf. If he hits suffered some wrong* the kuiaihen^nm 
can undcitake the action on hb hcliHlf; and any sum awarded* 
which must be the same that which would be awarded to n 
free man, is to be shared equally between them. If the kalslAimims 
reftises io go to law on his behalf, rhe kaiakfimrmj can go to law 
Iiimself, aflor lie has p^id his obligations. 

llie amhiguoui^ position of such a k^k^iiri^mi is clearly cxcrti' 
phlied by these provkions. Like a free macti he can defend him-^ 
self at la\v; but otherwise he must be represented by his master. 
Froni ihe point of view of financial compcnsaiionip and obligation, 
be h regitrded by the law -w equal io a free nian[ yet, by reawn 
fd" his temporary status^ the bw compels him lo saciificr half of 
what may be hk due to ihc kaiathrnam. After fulfiliing lik bond¬ 
age he can undertake a legal action as a free man wJuch has not 
undertaken on his behalf by the man to whom he was bound. 

Ibc %vt>rtl could alfio signify a slave who was givtit 

in pledge-* This letms to be the proper interpretation at one 

UC+^iA^-VL *ad.VL 
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place in the Code,* and we cm gather a certain amonni of in¬ 
formation about tudt a k^Mktimm&s fh>m another inscdplion.’ 
Here we learn that if such a pledged &tavc, male or fcmalej docs 
an injury lo ^mcone ehe on the instructions of his or her 
an action h brought against the htlnth€frmii}5. But if 
the slave ts directly responsible^ without the connivance of the 
kataikrmfftoy^ an action is brought against the slaveys former master. 
It b dear tliat the slave had no existence as a rcsponsihle person 
in the eyes of the !aw. Similarly^ slaves and animats earning 
damage arc treated together in the same ps^age of Platons Law^t^ 
wJicre it i§ considered: tliat the master of the slave who Im done 
the harm shall cither moke full satLsractioo^ or give up the slave 
who h rtsponsibie. 

Here it b laid down that if the former master loses the saiXj he 
mmt discharge his debt to ihc mortgageCj stncCi presumably, the 
slave must be handed over to the successful daimanL* 

If anyone inflicts bjury on a slave so given in pJedge, and both 
the master who gave, and the one who received him. win the 
suit, both are to share the fine. But if only one goes to law and 
winSf he takes oil the dantages. 

If the pl?:dgcd skive runs away, the kat^tkmfFios musi swear that 
he has neither instigated nor connived at the actloUf and assert 
that he does not know the whereabouts of die runaway. If die 
slave dies, the katalh^enas must show Iiim to two witnesses. If he 
sliould refuse what the law lays dow^ in either case, he must pay 
die price of the skive to the owner- 

la a suit where the k accused by the owner of 

selling or mding die double the atnouni u Messed. In a 

case where the zhsx flees to a temple^ he must be stiown by the 
kaiiiihrfntmi to the owner. 

These provisions, although directly concerned widt a special 
kind of iJavc, also throw a general light on the condition of 
slav«!ry, and alike on the praj^y la^-s to which it gave rise; and 
a consideration of them fully justifies the comparison of the sUtuj 
of the nfviiamfn^ and tbc voluntary k&iak/imm&s with that of the 
serf rather than the slave. 


*Gnl. X^fi. 

* OC Giumluccl odf l«e. 
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PART THREE 
THE FAMILY 


In Lcbensfluiheti, im Thaiensturm, 

Wdi' icli^ und ah, 

Wcbc bin und herl 
Gcburt und Grab, 

Bin cwiges Moer, 

Bin wcchselnd Wcbcn, 

Bin gluhaid Bebcn, 

So scbaff* icb ain auMudcn Webstubl der Zeit. 

Und wirke der Goltheit Icbendign Klctd. 
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TliE OIKOS 

W E have now to rtimit lo the free cilissen cla^ tlimugh M. 

invcs^gatiofi of Jti family ffysictn. An explanatiori of the 
ifisututioA of ihe ifikos is tui tsseotiai pr^iminary* to the 
irndersiandiug of this system. 

As was stated earlier** the diai consisted of a group of biood 
rdatiom witliin die wider circle of the clan* consisting of ihc 
founder and his children* Itls sons' childrcO| and the children of 
his sous^ ions* ITie liistory of die ottftf is closely related to the 
bisiory of Grtek land tenure in general, and there is likewise a 
clnse conncclion between the mh^t and ihe A/aiisj* ilie %i' or Crnnly 
otalc. 

TIw exislcnee of the erfor presupposes the development of 
smalkr units within the dan, eventually tending more and more 
to befcomc independent of it. Scebohm thus explained the origin 
of the tfiJtflj: was c^ircmely improbable that a man would ace 

further than his grciit-grandcliildrcn born to him before hia death 
* * . ihus^ especially in eases where the property waiS held tm- 
divided idler the father’s deaths ive can easily sec that second 
cousins [uim all who traced back to the eommon gteai-grandfathcT) 
might l>c looked upon as Jhrming a natural limit to the irnmediate 
descendantA in any one oifau, and as the furthest reinovcd who 
could claim shared of the ancoti'al inheritance^ 

'After the death of the greal'grandfathcr or head of the house. 
Ids descendants would probably wish lo divide up the i^iate and 
start new houses of their own. The ddest son was gencraliy named 
after Ids Cither’s father^ and would carry on the nanic of the 
eldest branch of his great-gTaiidfaLher’s house, and w^uld be 
responsible for the proper maintenance of the rites on that 
ancestor's tomb. . . . 

‘P.ag. 
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•Thus seems naturally to spring up an inner gmup of blood- 
rtbtiona cltudy drawn together by ties which tmly indirectly 
reached other and outside members of the genos.'' 

Al GoTtyna, the C!otk» provides that the father shall have power 
over the children and the property to divide it among them; that 
as Ifiiig las the parents are aiivcT there is no necessity for division; 
and that ifa toatt or woman die, their children, or grand^children, 
or greatgrandchildren, sltall have the property: #t> that dte head¬ 
ship of the ffiitfj and the ownership of the property were vested in 
the parent as long as he lived and wanted to retain his proprietary 
right. Even when he was dead, the sons need not necessarily 
divide tlic estate among themselves but could cxeictse joint owner¬ 
ship of the single etAw of the dead parent. In such a case the eldest 
son would probably take the house (i.c. the hearth), fiilfillmg 
bis duties to the bmily altms, a duty which devolved upon him 
as head of the lamily.* 

Such Joint ownet^p is cxemplihcd in the spcccit of Demos¬ 
thenes against Leochares/ where we learn that the two sons of 
Euthymachos, after iiis deaiii, gave their sister in marriage, and 
themselves lived separately but w'itltom dividing llieir inheritance. 
The property remained undivided after the marriage of one of 
them. Each had a share of the income, the one in Athens, the 
other in Solamis, In another speech of Dcmostltencs,* the opposite 
happened. ITic five sons of Bousdos received their lair share of 
hia property, married, and had children and grandchild rcn. But 
in this case, each brother Jived apart, and five aUtai sprang out of 
the one of fknuclos. 

It is further enacted that,* when a man or woman dies, leaving 
no cliildrcn, the deceased's brothers, ,md hraihcni' children, or 
gtandcbildren, shall have the property. If there arc none of these, 
the deceased’s ristm, tlicir cltildrcn or grandchildren inherit it! 
If atcre arc ntme of these, the liein who have the next claim 
{tpitfolhntts) inherit the property. Tlius, as Seebohm pointed 
mt(|^ in the direct line, a man’s descendants down to greot- 
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grandchiltlrctt inherited flic estate. But in flic ease of inhcritatire 
through a brother, the bla^hip tcnnuiated with the brother's 
grandcfaildren, who would thus be greai-graiidchiidrcn to the 
nearest common ancestor with the previous owner of tiic estate* 

'ITic rpihallonl^^ were kinx mcii in any degree*^ From the context* 
we may condnde that the ipt&altmUs here were kinsmen^ w'ho, 
whilst not being membm of the ^tkes^ belonged to the same 
as the members of the fliAoj* 

Finally^ as we Itavc seen* tlic law' tnacicd ihai if there were no 
rightful iicira to iiiheric the property, then the household':!^ ktam 
(i*c* in this sense, the pc^fsons composing tlic lot or estate) in- 
hented: or, in other woids* the klan^isi tvho lived upon and be- 
longed to the hiiuh took aO the property. 'This provision'^ ^vrote 
Seebohm^^ Tavours die idea that at GoKyn also* the ciiixcu- 
population came of a race of conquerors^ who wete not exactly 
looked upon as ground landlords upon whose land a subject 
rainlly was lettled or had been allowed to rcmaiiii but that, vvhihi 
the rclatiDn of the khmini to their land was uf Uic closest if no t 
un absolute bondage lo tJic soil* die proprietary nghis of their 
superiors and masier^ condsted of the coiiqucrtiris ovcrlurdship 
and the power to derive their maintenance fiom the joint produce 
of tlidr seris^ labour and ihc land.' 

Ttir system of inheritance revealed in ihc Code thui cmbmce* 
three pha^ of the development of Gonvtuan land tenure. If we 
re\rr$c the order we restore the correct historical sequence. There 
was a time, it set^ms, when tJne pciismitry used the land In their 
own right. Thm follow'ed. the sharing out of the land and its 
attached peasantry'm equal lots among die clansmen belonging 
to the various Dorian tribes* Then, as the narrower institution 
of the developed within the dan, die ownership of the 
eaiates tended to become confined lo ihu narrower kinship circle, 
Tlie lirsi phase has been pusbed into the distant background, the 
second phase is becomuig a rsiduei and the third ph^, though 
dominaiu, is perhaps already threatened by the premium wliich 
is set upon ihvirion of property,* But of the innovation whieh 
would have disrupted this system further, the free testamentary 

^ or Hilu Luloe Kv^cpi whoi uml of thr btirei^ MxrriAifi 349 la. 

■SCTS i5Jdi-j. Cf. Dim i 4 ^. 
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* FdtytHo* knew of no mlrittiiaD in llur pcMmian <u iIiviiieHi iif btiulcd prOpTfty tu 
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dtipd«i^ion of property, there h yet no irate lO the Ccxle, That 
h bccatiAe Janded we:ilUi still held a dominaiit posiiion as com¬ 
pared Mfith wealth in the fbrni of money* However, the most 
likely explanation of the pretnium set upon division is the growing 
power oflhc new fbnn'oTeconGiny, with its naturtil and iropemtivc 
emphasis upon alienation. 
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ADOPTION 


HE custom of adaption is primitive^ and wdl attested in the 



records of tribal society. Hie ceremony of adoptian h 


X. described its an imitatiDi:i of childbirth^* and adoptioii U a 
special rite of initiation,* *Tlie stranger dies as a stranger and is 
bom again as a nieinber of the clan.** 

The Goztynian taw of inheritance shows that the otvnmhip of 
properry was siill ro some extent vested in die cLm (ipibali&nU/}, 
In the days when it bad been whoUy vested in the clan^ the 
property of a dead man wonid have reverted ro his fellow clans* 
mcii^ distributed among them in proportion to tbdr degree of 
affinity to the deceased. 

As the &iii0s developed within the and as the aristaeTatic 
state developed out of the basis of tribal institutionSp the right 
of the claiifntett to a diarc of tlie mhcritancr would become 
more and more fommU The rxiiience of the uikss, moreover, pre- 
suppextes special rdigioiis atid social obligationSj such os would be 
associated with the maintcmincc of the estate^ of family ties and 
duties, and tlie upkeep of rites at the founder*s tomb. The heir 
to the estate would be primarily rcspxmriblc for the^ duties and 
obUgtulons. In the absence of free lestomemary dispoaition^ die 
liead of the eitoj would thus have to become increasingly aware 
of the necessity of ensuring that he had a suitable hdt widiin the 
As clan lies weakened, he would be increasingly reluctant 
to allow hLi possessions to pass out of the limits of the ciTar, and 
even more unwillhig to allow them to jiasa to his serfr in ihe 
absence of In the now prev^Jrig social conditkms, 

we may o^ume, the aristoentty hod tiaiwfer^ the tniiiarive in 

1 titWn Ut. 4.30^44^ plin. a.(S cf CxHiAtL t^Or. 4J. 

^tlsTlIiiott Lu EER Grpnbrrh Cf i.josi lvj?¥iikvtliTr ‘JXiEFP 133; RtuicU 
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the ciinom of ndopiion from the elaii to the state, through the 
agtttcy of thir hftainiaL 

The ctistom t$ attested at Gortyna amtiiig die earliest surviving 
inscriptions,' and is (lie ixoisioa of a number of importanl and 
interesting provisions of the Code.* At Gortyna, adoption was 
colled aitpansis, whence anpaitanitnot (or ampoBomfJtiti) for the 
adopter, and anpannu (or iimpanloj) for the adopted, all deriving 
from ampaiiuthai (*skow forth’), for reasons which are made clear 
in the description of the rites associated with the practice. 

'flic relevant passage in the Code begins with the provision th-n 
adopiidi) may take place witltout restriction (9^ ad rol The 
adoption is to take place in the dgoni, when the citizens are 
assembled, from the stone from which proclamations are made. 
The adopter is to give to his httair/ia a sacrtlicial victim and a 
measure of wine. 

If the adopted person inherits all the property, in the absence 
of legitimate cFiildren, he must fulfil oJt the obligations of the 
adopter towards gods and men, and h to inherit the property Just 
as is prescribed for legitimate children. If he is not willing in 
undertake litesc prescribed obligadans, the property is to pass to 
the /pibaUonUf. 

If rhere are legitimate male children of the adopter, the one 
adopted U to inlierit a portion equal to that which sisters receive 
from their htoibers. If there arc no malcsi but females, the one 
adopted is to have an equal share, and it will not be incumbent 
upon him to pay the obligatians of die adopter and accept the 
property whidi the adopter leaves, since he cannot succeed to 
more than an equal share with the females. 

If the one adopted should die without leaving legitimate 
children, the property is to return to the tpibdionttt of the axlopter. 
Should lie so desire, the adopter may renounce the one adopted 
in the itgarstj from die stone where proclamations are made, when 
the citizens are assembled, depoating ten staicn with the court, 
and the pra/jg* i to Koirrlo (i.e, the secretary of die magistrate 
who looks after the interests of strangets) shall hand over this 
amount to the renounced person. 

Neither a woman, nor a person under puberty, is allowed to 
adopt. The sretbi) concludes with the provision ihnf (he enact' 
ments are nor to have retroactive effect. 

'• IC-i.Hc ui. (7ib-^ C. ».&}. 
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Ii has bccti umiatamwJ,* iii view of the clause prohibiling retro- 
aedve effect^ that the provisiom generally roiulL an huiovaiion in 
Jegislation concerning adoption; tuoreover. that ihc Imtitudoii 
had been origiTialLy a device for emtiring succession in the tnale 
line in ihc absence of proper legitimate ojale hdrs. Consequently 
the adopted wn was a son in every le^ sense, inheriting aU his 
father’s po^sessiom, continuing Ixis UnCi andj like sons of his bloody 
unable to repudhxte his social and rcli^ous obligations. A quota- 
lion from Demosthenes has been taken to testify to the assumption 
tliai, originallyi tlic adopted son chosen from near relatives,* 
Ii U thus further maintained that the insEiEuticm liad now changed 
in the following ways^ A stranger could now be adopted into the 
household; the bond estahliihed by adoption was now less bind¬ 
ing and could be repudiated; and acloption was po^ibk even 
though other immediate heirs existed, 

Tlicre is little doubt tJiat some such cvoludon did take place. 
But the process can be clarified by taking account of the following 
comiderationSj wMch partly modify but, la gcncrab strengthen 
the arguments. In the first place, adoption^ as we have no deed» 
Jiad its origin, not in the Bimilyp but in the dim. This explains 
why the testimony of Demosthenes has a more cogent force ilian 
has been supposed. For the adopted son, bdng drawn from the 
clansmen, was Eiidccd of Uie same blood as die adopter, Bui 
adoption into the household (as opposed to adoption into the 
clan) w'as nai necessary to tstablisli such blood relationship. 
What it would esmblish was die priority in sueccsaion of the 
adopted son over his Fellow-clansmen- ticncc we may assuinc 
household adoption to have bccu a natural accompaniinciit of 
the development of the oiiAr wilhin the structure of the clan^ a 
nec^sary and hmiting adaptation of the ancient iitstituiion of 
adopijoci into the dan and triben Moreover^ at a« early stage, 
the practice of exogamy, lalcr hmiicd by such rtguladnns con¬ 
cerning the heirc^ as we find in the Code, and more drastically 
limited by regnlatiom of tlic same orda^ at AthenSt would 
make the adtipikm of males into the household a neci»it:yi 
lu order to perpetuate the household in the male line,* (So 

■ DIIR ] ^ GuiJfdijctdi ad lai. 
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that wt naturally expect the adoption of fcniuilo; to be a later 

inucrvatioti.)' 

The next jtep in limiting the rigbti of daiumcn is to make 
possible the Adoption into the household of nou-^JaiumecL, There 
is a strong possibility that it » this stage of drastic itinov'adou 
which is quietly announced as the ptdudc to these particular 
regulations of the Code.* The practice of adoption, which gitw 
out of tribal custom, is now capable of being used lo counter the 
lingering rights of the ciansmen to inherit the property of the 
adopter. Though f/cc tcatamentary disposition did not yet exist, 
the ground is being prepared Ibr the possibility by the successive 
change of an ancjcnl institution into its opposite. From being an 
aaertion of the rights of kinship within the clan, adoption is on 
the way to becoming a denial of those rights. 

In die same way, although ilie assembled people are sdll 
necessary witnesses \a the art of adoption, tltey play a passive 
part. Formerly, it may be asumed, wlten adoption was a tribal 
and not primarily a household concern, the part played hy the 
assembled people was active and indispensable, since adoption 
wiis made directly into their ranks, into their system of kinship, 
in a very real, and not in a forma! sense.* 

The solcQui nature of the ceremony of adoption, inwlving, as it 
did, family, state and religion, is dear from the bare description 
given in the context. J n this respect Gortyna was not exceptional. 
Tlic ceremony was equally important at Rome.* At Sparta,* 
adoption had to take place before the kings, a fact which cm- 
phasizes the antiquity of the cemnony, its rcli^ous character and 
constitutkuiftl importance. At Gortyna, the place of the kings was 
taken by the htUdrtU, which reinforces what has been said about 
the part played by the hetcOTtin in the Cretan state and social 
structure. The adopter offered hb adopted sun as a candidate for 
entry into his own h/tairria, presenting a sacrificial victim and a 
measure of wine. 

> Ct ihJ, ». (Ai AUkiu the 4 tli C. in li. 11 , 9,41 .\|«j at Home, 

Got Alt- t.ioi; Gelt. MkI. ah. 19 . 10 ,) 

■ Fitednin ot eimee in ndoiitlDA menu to lir by itve phrw ^Krotoir 
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In of adoption the ketaini^ thus corresponded to the 

phratry Aihcim, vvhtrt» during the aimu^fcaaiofthc Apatouriap 
the of Icgiiirtiaic anil lulopted chUdren bom during the 

year %'Ctt enrolled by she fadicr in the register of the plnatry to 
which he belonged,' The frugal supply of wine at the Cretan 
ceremony hais been adduced^ as evidence of the antiquity of the 
rilruati just as the victim at Athens was called ffwwir^* For, althoug 
frugality In meat and drinks especially wincj is said by Plato* to 
liavc been characteriatic of the Cretans, at their ordinary meals 
a bffuvl of wine was put on she table, and a second at \hc end of 
the meaL* The victim was presumably sacrificed to Ztic ^Ezat^ToQ^ 
as in Aihem to iJdlc 

Naturally, however, the Code views adoption primarily m the 
light of its relation to rights of inheritance- These rights differ, 
according as the adopter dies with or without Icptitnatc sons^ If 
there are nottc, dae adopted son becomes sole hciTi on condition 
that he undertakef to fulfil the social and religious obligations of 
the deceased adopter» tlic nrertf* payment of debts and so on,^ 
as is prescribed for le^timaic sons»* If this conditiofi was uot ful¬ 
filled, die property passed to the 

If there were other childrdu,^" the adopted aon had a daughter s 
share, a less gcnerotis portion than he would have had at Athens, 
where, in auniiar circumstancea, he received an equal share with 
the other sons*’' 

Ttiai the mailt purpose of adoption into the household was to 
ensure adequate luccessioii in the male line is emphasized by the 
proxoaion thati if the adopted son dies without legitimate issuc^ 
the property he has received from the adopter must be returned 
to the cpibiilkntrs of the adopter.'* 

* Q(k tlie Athcruui prmciiEe vi adoption ikc MeflriAm •J' tw- 

^ MoTLiim itd (if I 
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RcviKaticsn of the adoppon wai attended by the same formaU- 
ties the adoption iisdL^ It seems clear tliat the mm of ten 
staters was given to the rcjceicd pcrsoti as a form of compensatiott 
to bclp him to succeed in his new status. But why is the ksmios 
fcjjffwjp through his official^ involved in the piwedurc? Com* 
paretd^ concluded that* because the htrnoj was concerned^ 

adopted sons were usually bastards, and that, once renounced^ 
they returned to the class of the out of whicii the act of 

adoption bad raised Lhem lo the rank of ciLizens. Dareste* con* 
ceded that this was possible^ but argued that it was also possible 
to suppose thill aU adopted sons who had been renounced, 
legitimale or basiardE^ Joined the apetmfm^ have Kcn.* 

the faci that ibe jurisdktion of the kimm kwn&i k involved rules 
OUT the possibility that rejected sons joined the apftaim. It seems 
much mt>re likely that, since he could not now inherit land^ tltc 
njected son had to support himself as an amsan^ or in tradcj or 
in some other way, and so wits trtaied as a mcticj since mctki 
came under the jurisdtaion of the hmos jtimwar-* 

* At Albovi iriwliaii rtncilj' cctttxnid qoiy in caia ^ 

tfi^hmiMie ^kut D.iw€; d”, Ak. 737. Jtcpdduiiw of im ion 
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THi: HEIRESS 

I t b generally recognised that the sections of ihe Code* which 
con tit in special provisions relating to the heirew 
4 ire of considcniblc i]i]pK>Ttancr 4 both from a social and from a 
legal point of view. In didr comparative aspect, the OortyTuan 
provisions have been interpreted os the outcome of a more en¬ 
lightened legislation,* in that they show more cDnsidenition for 
the rights of women than, for example, the Athenian. But the 
rejection of tills Jnierprctadon, m favour of the view which sees 
the Cortynlaii legulation: as on attempt to advance in the iomc 
direction stA the Athenian, li implidt in wliat has already hcen 
said in the first chapter. There, dte even more favoumble position 
of women In Sparta, as compared with cither Crete or Athens, 
was taken Into account. Little more wiU be added here about 
Sparta; but in older to substantiate die interpretation dmt at 
Cortyna the men had not gone so for in the eKmiDation of woraen^s 
rights—or, in other words^ that the Gortynian laws reveal nrt 
earlier stage in the breaking down of the mlc of t^cogamy, by 
w'hich husband and wife had had to belong to different clans—it 
wiU be necessary first to discita the Athenian practice in more 
detail, so as to olTer a proper comparison with the Gortynlao. 

The Attic of inheritance were firmly baled on I he principle 

of male succession. The daughter inherited only if she had no 
brothers, and was looked upon as an heiress during 

her father's iifctime, as after his death,* becoming a means of con¬ 
veying property to anolher male^ as the regutariom make dear* 
If $he was unmarried, she could, tf her father hud not othenvise 
■ Vll i^lX44s3vil6-t9. 
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provided, be claimed in matriage by ihe next of tin, who waa 
ctiiided to divotce hia owfti wife in order to marry her. If she was 
married* her mairiagc could be dissolved directly by judicial 
decision* and the next of kin could, and often did, demand to 
marry her,* whether she had children or not. (The claimant* 
however, cnuld forgo his rights if he pleased.)* The property of 
the heiress passed to her son as soon as he came of age. 

Tlial such regulations were acknowledged to be severe is clear 
Jiora Plato* w ho* iliough making possible a pica of exemption in 
particular cases, nevertheless follows the generally accepttd prin¬ 
ciples of Greek law, as he knew it* in laying down provisions for 
heireaso.* Tlic Athenian legislation is folly in keeping with the 
frank watemcni of an orator; * Wc have courtesans for our pleasure, 
concubines for tlw daily needs of die body, and wives to keep 
guard over our household goods and to bear legitimate children.’* 
Tlie advance of Athens to ihc leading economic pctsltion among 
Greek states in the hAb and fointh centuries was accompanied 
by this severe encroachment upon the liberties ofit-s ivomcn. The 
point receives confirmation Grom an analysb of the position at 
less economiciiUy advanced Gortyna. 

Tlic Gortynian fiatmokni was, we are informed,* the daughter 
who has no father and no brother of the same father. She inherits 
^11 her father's property bur is under an obligalion to marry the 
now of kin. Tlie order of priority of the claimants is stated,* Her 
patemnl uncle comes first, and if there arc several, the oldest of 
them. If there arc several hdrcsscs and several paternal undcs, 
(hey are to marry in order of age. if there are no paternal unda, 
she is to marry her paternal cousin, and the eldest if there be more 
than one. If there are several hdreascs and several paternal 
courins, they must marry tn order of age of the broihm. This 
order of priority is in accordance with liie order of the heirs which 
is given earlier,’ and which has been discussed, where the brothers 
of the dead man and their onkpring arc named next in succession 
10 the dlildrcn and gnmdchildren. But here, only paicmal uncles 
and their sons are considered, the law making no mention of 
grandchildren, presumably because they would be too young to 
qualify.* Nor arc sisters’ sons taken into account.* 

‘ u 3.64; mj. * u. 10.5. • tfn (jsfs-c. ^ [Djissa. 
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These detail are followed by a special regulation siiputating 
tlic groom-elect is allowed to marry one heiress and no more- 
The emphatic nature of this prohibition has evoked a v^cty of 
interpreUtion. purely formal explanation; ‘This seems 

added in oonsccpicttcc of the inadequate and clumsy expresaiou of 
the preceding clause*, breaks doiivn, because the preceding clause 
{nl a aa ?Sn^|« .tatedwam >c* fisj (Wrliviir, SXiot iMteOm 
T& Pi|J Toi ^ rS ?r0My[l}(7i6, ix. ‘If there arc several heiresses and 
SOILS of brothers, they shall marry the second in order after tlic 
son of the eldest (and so on)*, VTi 24-27) » neither inadequate 
nor clumsy. Coraparetri*# inierpt’Ctadon was that the same prreon 
cannot marry ntoru tlian one heiress, if tlie first one dies. Fht 
comment of Darcstc was that, if there were more daughters than 
uncles or cousins, the surplus duiighicrs remained free, because 
the more distant relatives were not eligible and each groom-elect 
could only marry one heiress: which undoubtedly iinpUcd, not 
merely that he could not marry more than one at a time, which 
go« without saying) hut that his rights were fully met by a single 
marriage or the alternative legal indenmity; he could not, if he 
were widowed or divorced, lay claim to the next heiress. Guar- 
ducci, whilst stating Comparetti’* view, prefers to think diat those 
who have found in tiic pnsaagic traces of the practice of marrying 
two or more wivm may be more correct. 

Bearing in miiid the generally amending chMacicr of the 
legislation, we arc compreJlcd to exanilnc this view in some detail. 
For the prohibition is more likely to iiave ariseti out of concrete 
conditions, which rendered its iniroducdon a necessity, than out 
of regard for purely Uieoredcal contingency. The principle here 
laid down of the claim to an heiress by her lather’s brother, 
although emphasizing the growing power of patriarchal rights, 
equally emphasizes the social and legal importance of the heiress, 
which has been Kpbined as a vestige of matriliiical de^nt^ 
Nor was this principle peculiar to Greece. It is enacted in the 
Book of Numbers:* 'If a man die, and have no son, then ye shall 

* 'The tmn itiat, ««l ia tmiw wtirto uccafiivinu llcivugh mmle*, Uic dsiin 
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c^mt Im inlicmtajicc to unto bh daiighicT*' Tilt corncqucmces 
then bccornc appaf^t: "And if they be msnied feo any of *hc 
ion* of the other tribes of the chlJdien of tsrad, then shall ihdr 
inheriLiiiEe be taken from the itihcriCaocc of am- rathers^ and sJbiiil 
be put to (he iohentance of tht tribe \vhcJT:unto they are received: 
00 flhaU it be iJiken bom t)ie Lot of our inheritance.’^ Hence it was 
further enacted: 'And every daughter, that posse$$eth an inherit¬ 
ance ill ariy tribe of the children of Israel^ shall be wife umo one 
of the family of the tribe of her father, that the children of Israel 
may enjoy every^ man the inheritance of his fathen/* 'Flie Tamily 
of iLui tribe^ Lierc Is the clim^* and it is made clear that the heiress 
was obliged to marry into her own clan to keep the property 
within the male line, and thus within tlic clan. This trgubtion, 
however, suU allowed her a cettam freedom of choice: ^Lcl ilicjn 
murr>' to whom they' think best; only to iJie family of the iribe 
of their fulher iluil] they marry/ Tile devdopment of ihe house- 
iiold as a subordinatr unit within the dan explains the devdop' 
mritt of further restrictiom m Gortyiia; for ihc rif^lits of the 
mriTibOT of llte houscliold now conUct with the rights of the 
dansmen. Bin the same underlying principle throughout uruJer- 
lies thsc developments. ^ITiough later in dafCj ihc Gortynian 
proccilure is more archaic than the Attic, iind both rest on the 
same principle as the Jewish. The rule of exogamy^ atiij with It 
the womati’i [iberty, had been sacrificed to the male bten^si ia 
private property,’* 

The mic of exogamy is equally violated by the ndc of crosi- 
cousin marriage, which is clearly cstahlislted, if there arc heiresses, 
buL oo fiitlicr's brothers to marry them. BrifTault, commenting on 
this provtsioii for die mamagr of orthocouslm. otwerved that the 
practice of marrying the daughter of one** fatlier's brather was, 
as on wtablLihcd utage, now almost oonBned to the Arabs; some 
other Muhammadan peoples in Egypt, the Sudan, Moirxco and 
India; and bad aim been reported as bcjog practised by some 
Basuto |Hbe^ and in Madagascar: in every instance, it had been 
stated tll 4 l the express object was to keep property in the same 
patriarrha) family.* Briffault himself was 'very much dispcMcd to 
think that the custom of marriage with the daughter of one's 

^TTilSht™ of 
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Gi therms bmtlicr am nn^ tlic aiid some convetus 10 their 

rdjgion, although manifestly serving an econumic ititereat, is in 
reality derived in the first instance from an older rule of cross- 
coirin marriagej and that it in fact, essentially an adaptadoti 
of the matriaFchal rule to a pamarcbal organhtatioti of kinship'.' 
VViih reference to the Gortyniau rulej he stated: *The mairiarchii] 
practice of inberirance through the daughters ts here adapted to 
patriarchal economic aims, not by cros5<ottsiii Tnarriage^ hut by 
the form of cousin rnarriage wliich matriarchal custom con¬ 
demns.'" (Tiie form cf courin marrbge which matriarchal custom 
condemm isa the marriage of ortho-cousins as we have it so ex^ 
plicitly sanctionetl at Gortyna; iht crosMouain marriage upheld 
by matriuffhaJ, or more correctly, matriUneal, custom is the 
marriage of cross-cumins bdoiiging to tueoganrous groups who 
have a compact of internuirriiige. If the arrangcmcnl that every 
mimrber, male and female, of each group marries into the other 
group h cDziiinucd for generadonSj a rclaiioaslup between all 
liir members of the Kwa groups wilt result, whereby all wives and 
husbands^ in terms of our kludiip system, wiH be the som and 
daughien of brothers and sisters.)* 

On the basis of comiiarativc evidcncej iherdbrct it is poasibk to 
adi^'aiice the hypothesis that the odstcnce of ortho-coiHin marriage 
wiihia the patriancbal houschr^ld presupposes an original system 
of crosa-coiiiiin marriage within a mati^eaJ system, the result 
of a process of repeated modifications- i>oes aiich a hypothesis for 
Gortyna help to explain the prolubition we are seeking to snoti* 
vatc? The comparative and internal evidence alike suggest tfiat 
it does- 

Collective marriage of the foTm that has been briefly described 
above as crossouusin marriage begma to break down when the 
mode of produedon becomes more and more individualized^ and 
lo comes increasingly into conflict with the ciollcctive organizaiiou 
of the producers, *Each producer becomes more pofficssive as he 
becomes more sdfaufficient. /Vnd so collective marriage breaks 
down- Instead of a group of brothers uniting with a group of 
sisten on equal leraia, each brother marries one or more sistcra 
on his ountt vdih the resen'ation that they shall be accessible to 
the others when he b atvay from home. Later alilL liaving cstab* 
Ibhed a prior claim on the inheritance as senior member of tbt 

* iiriJ. fu » /*. • fikiildiill Or. 563-^7; Tlwnwn $AG$ jB-T®* 
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dan, the tWcst brother acquires a cniresponding right to ilic 
whole group of sisters, leaving ooly the reversion of them to hb 
juniors after his decease/‘ 

The institution of the household b a kind of half-way stage 
between collective and indisHidUii) forms of ownership and OTgan* 
izadon. Hisioricatly, it grows out of the dan, and it preserves the 
collective nature of clan organisation within a more testricted 
sphere, 'flic tendenej- is for it to become less and less collective 
uridl the autonomoHa family has rendered the household as 
obsolete a loim of organization as the household had rendered 
the clan, llic sclf-suflidcnt household is a prerequbitt to the jdf- 
juffidem family. It is thus necessary to atplaiu why the prohibi¬ 
tion against marrying more Uian one heiress rendered Ute Cor- 
typian household less collecdvc. 

Thr: [tiarnage of a group of sisten to one man is the sororatc; 
and the right to an elder bmtliet^s widow or widows U the levitate. 
Both arc world-wide customs,* Fraiemal polyandry—a group of 
brothen married to one woman—43 the converse of the sororatc 
and is, from its nature, much less commonly attested. The sororate 
and Icvimtc represent unilatcnd developments of Individual 
cuuriage in favour of the sex which happens to be playing die 
more dominant role in productiim.* Because of the special part 
played in die wJiotc dcvcTopmcni of private property by men, 
.and because the social do minan ce of women tends to accompany 
the surv'ival of common ownenhip and of group marriage in an 
unmodified form, fralcTnal polyandry, although almost as wide¬ 
spread ill its dbtribntion, is conudcmbly less common than the 
soitMfate.* It IS therefore of especial ligniftcattcc that, among die 
people of the ttneiem world who preserved the custom of fraternal 
polyandry,* the Spartans are prominent.* Where several Spartan 
brother* had one wife between them and the children were 
bixnight up in common, Nilsson was correct to infer that they 
must also have had a common household and common property/ 
The Spartans, as the most conservative element among the Greeks, 
most faiilifuily preserved didr primitive customs, and we shnuld 
naturally expect coutempoiary Cretan institutioiis to have ad- 

' Tboason i*. Ji. * P.vidcnee eiixil by Brtllkiilt 614-aa, 766-ai, 

* TliiMiBati iS, 7t. * ik. 

* Fer the evidence fttaiing i» Medo, Eimiouu, Bwnaci, Teutuu and (Mu lee 
Bfi^uU iifr. ^1-7* 

* Hbv Cf, Flu. ij* X. 
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vancffd bcyoci^it the Spartan level, in this respect as in dthcn which 
we have had occasion to tiotice. 

The nJc of snccesstoa lo a deceased brother's widow, known as 
the custom of the Ir viraLCj welUnigh umversal in its diatributbn,^ 
h uniformly and rigorously obser^'cd wherever fraicrna! and clan-^ 
polyandry a till prevails^* Now whilat iherc cannot be said to be 
direct evidence of the levirate in ihe Gortynian legislation^ tlic 
strict rules of seniority w*hich deiennine wltich ncxt-of-kin shall 
Ilhvc tlic right of marriage to an fidress can be inierprclcd as a 
survival of the pntciicc* If we adopt tliis interpretation as being 
the most adequate original motive lor such a rigid schematism, tl 
becomes possible to understatid the piohibitioii against marriage 
to more than one heiress as marking the legal extinetion of the 
leviratc* 

Tlie social and economic factors which are likely to have 
prompted the prohibition are;, moreover, precisely those which 
fit natunilly into such a dcvelopmeiiL of the ifisdtuTion of the 
GortvTuan bouEchokl as ^vc have been able, so far, conjcciiiraily 
to rra>\'cr. The practice of fnitemal polyandry among ttic 
Spartans must have been favoured by iJic w*omen, and mnsf 
itself have favoured the prcaervaiion of llic liouscliold and of 
landed property in their hands * Tlie breakdown of polyandrous 
customt including the 1 emirate, favount the transfer of individual¬ 
istic property to the male members of die fatnily. So that the 
prohibition against the marriage of more than one heiress would 
favour the iu^vidual appropriation of property by the male*. 

This conclusioiTi 1$ confirmed by the provision laid down else¬ 
where^* which favours those heira who wish to make a division of 
die property, by mstmeting the judge to place it in the liandi of 
those who wish to divide until the division has been dBTected. So 
that there arc good grounils for asaumhig that the itrict schcmaiism 
of semority in suecessioti, closely related to a Icvirate systcni, haS| 
in new conditions fkvourltig a development towards individual 
male ownership, been used to favour monogamy* Tlic rbrC of the 

* Aiiilicritks TcIaiJis^ tu Norlli Amcxici, Oalfal nmt South AiOfTK*^ Afiit*, 

Ani# Indoocsim, Md&tvouj, Mlcroccnm roEyiitH*, titoi by 

fiiiilftult ti. Cf, Waimtt&rcli HtfM Si-noB L 

* BdEiiUlt 76^^ 
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individtiai family had thus begun lo he promoied by state tcgiila- 
tiun, on tlic baaU, hrsUy, tvbere necosar)' and acceptable,’ of the 
marriage oTkin within the household; and secondly, of division 
of (he iolicritance. 

This tendency, however, was counteracted by a whole number 
of Ollier legal practices whicli testify to the coiidnuing strength 
of matrilineal institutions. Some of these practices are detailed 
immediately after the prohibition which we have just examined, 
and can now be considered; others will be nasetved for later 
mention. 

The detailed provisions wliich fellow show that property and 
land must frequently have been at the disposal of women, and are 
generally agreed to indicate the relatively high social position of 
women in Gortyna. 

In the tot place, the position is darUied when the grtwm- 
ckci or the heir^ arc too young to marry. In such a case, the 
heiress is to luive tlie house, if there it one, and half the income 
from tlic property, and the gnwm-clcct the other half fVlI 
C9-35). A later provision,* coticcming the administratton of the 
property of the hctrcss who ti too young to marry, indicates the 
process whereby the groom-dcct came to tw in a position to avail 
hhnself of half the income. For the administratioti is then declared 
(o be the collective responsibility of tlic paternal uncles, of whom 
the eldesi wilt, of course, nor[n;dly be the groorn'clect. How it 
this collective responsihility to be explained, since the gmom- 
clcci alone enjoys half the income? Tlic most natural acplanatian 
is that we have here a further indicntion of an earlier slate of 
affairs, when the paternal uncles had not merely a collective 
responsibility lor the admudstrauoa of t!« property of the heiress, 
but alio a coUccrivc right to the hejness herself, merely reprosented 
now by the individual right of a younger paternal unde to marry 
a youtigw hrires^an mdiiddual right that is strengthened by 
the prolubidon agaln.1t manyiijg more than one, 

Tliis same provision goes on to lay down a procedure which 
mu3t have been normal before the household became a dominant 
mrtitution, but now only applies if the heiress is too young to 
marry and if there ii no groom-elect, that is, no one to pres the 
claims of Imuschold endogamy in the ioiercsta of (he male line, 
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The heiress is then entitled to peraession of property and uicomc, 
ajid is to be brought up by her mother until she is old enough 
to marry; if she has no mother, she is to be brought up by the 
mother’s brothcis. If the mother is alive, nothing is said about 
the admlnhrtration of the property: it is taken Ibr granted that 
this wilt be done by the motJter in the interests of her daughter. 
Similarly, if there is no mother, that it will b6 done by ilic 
mniher's brothers. 'Hie importance of the mother^ broilicr, indi¬ 
cated here, is a mrvivaj of earlier matriutxbal institutions.* 

Further traces of older usages are to be found in dtc provisions 
regarding the marriage of the hdrtss when she is old enough to 
marry, but there is no groom-elect.' In such a case, she takrs 
possession of the property and can tnarry whom she likes within 
the tribe. If no man from the tribe presents himself as a prospec¬ 
tive husbaitd, a curious procedure is followed. The relatives of the 
heiress arc to prodatm throughout the tribe: ’Does no one wish to 
marry her?' If someone docs thro present himself, the marriage 
mwt take place withlu thirty days. If the procbimadon brings no 
result, she can accept anyone who b willing to marry her. We 
may preaume that die nomial cITcct of this w'oult! be to allow a 
prospeedve husband from another tribe to present himscir. If so, 
the historical devdopment of Gortynian practice indeed bears a 
dose rescmhbncc to the Jewish, ns outlined in the Book of 
r'fumbers. Eadi successive phase further restricts tlte right of free 
choke. The first phase allows of tribal exogamy; like the Jtwbh 
heiress, she iv-cmld have been allowed to marry outside the tribe. 
Tribal exogamy then yields to tribal, or clan, endogamy. With 
the growth of the household, the right of exogamy is still further 
restricted, in the way tliai has bt»:ri discussed above. The phases 
can still be recovci^ because tltere was alw'ays a necessity to 
provide for an alternative, when, from each successively developed 
sphere of limitatlou, no prospective husband presented himseif, 
and the older usage was allotv'ed to stand. 

The necessity for this provision is fiiether occasioned hy the 
continuing social and economic importailce of tltc hdtos, marked 
by the contimied exercise of her right, within Uniitations tJiat are 
both important and res’caling, to opt for a freer choice than that 
prescribed by extsitng legal injunctiorts. While the right of the 
tribesmen to exercise ikfit claim, and for the heiress to respect 

> filillaillt ik. cC ’nimniDii &.\GS l-tU-SO' 
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that claim I subject to a sp<-cirif:«l licte and En otiicr 

c.a?u^T may perhaps best be explained, as was $uggeiicd Mflier^* 
on ttic h^TKjibcsis that (lie tnbal divisions of land were si ill 
preserved- 

Befcuie passing an io illnsiratc tliL*: principle from the rtirtber 
re^Iatian^ grouped under thb general topic, it b Knit necessary 
to otaminr a pTOTisiDii wliicli occurs at ihc very end of the Code, 
and which complicates the question of the administraiion of the 
estate of the young heiress, apparently already satlslactorily db* 
posed of in the way we have just discussed- 

The passage* lays down that: ^If heiresses have no ^rpanodifioitm 
(oGidab appoiiued to look after the affairs of orphans or mmors) 
while they arc they an? to be treated a* prescribed. And 

whcrCj io de&ult of a groomHctect or &rpan&dik4iiUiif. an heiress is 
brought up by her motlicrf row ?fetj xAft iy^^- 

/i/tvFC are to adminbter the property and the mcome, to the best 
of their abililyi until flic marries/ The paragraph cemdudes vviih 
the mjiuiction, already discussed, dial she dtah marry at twelve 
or olikr- 

All thb b dearly at variance with what has been previously 
laid down, and a number of solu Lions to tlic contradiction have 
been pTOposed* For example^ an obvious way of reconciling the 
two sets of regulations h to suppose, dthtu that roj^ rrffr^ cannot 
here mean "paiemal undt\ because he would normally be the 
groom-dcct, iind therefore, since the cause of the provbioji b the 
absence of a groom-elect, another relative on die faihcr^a side 
must be intended;* or tliat ndt^fki does mean a ‘paternal 
uncle' who is already married and Uierdbre not a groom-dect;* 
or that he has renounced Ins tighti or cannot make diem valid 
became he b married, perhaps even already married to an 
heiresap* llir: chief diUkulty about sucli reconciliations b their 
pbuiibte evasion of the conmtdiction. 

An e^qilanation that admits rather tlmn ci^dc^ the contra^ 
diction, h bound to tiemanc! more serious considcfadon. Guar* 
ducci points out* that the end of the Code (Cois. XI a4-Xn) 
seems to have been cut by a diffcrcni hand, and argues that the 
provbion in Col. XII may be inferred to have been a somewhat 
later addiiion, and ihus diiTers from die firsi, in VlII ^ K (sec 
p, 7®J^ MoreoirTr, thal the words indicate that 

* r. jt!. * Xl] 6-1 y. ■ MmUtn uf * Roby to. » DHR I 477. * AJ to. 
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the siibject had bectt treated in an cldirr law^ inscribed cisewhere, 
which must be a$aunied to have peiiihed^ The paternal and 
tnatcmal relatives,* adds Guatducci, had already (in Coh IX 
3 JF.) been given the power of seliinj; or mortgaging die property 
of the heiress. The argument concludes with an appeal to the 
analogy of Plato, whOj in the La^vs, * provides that the next of kin, 
two on the faihcrr^i and two on the modter^s side (and one of 
the friends of the deceased), shall have the authority of gnardian^^ 

Now the fact tliat various supplctncniary provi^ona to ihc Code 
begin to be added at the point where Guarducci fijids the hist 
indication of a bter Ixand (XI 24), is a rurthcr argument in 
favour of the suggcstioti that uur second set of regulations are a 
later inserttOQ- But there are serious wcainesscs in the argument 
that the provision b connected with earlier Icgbiation. 

The most appareni, if not the most weighty* objection b the 
nccKsity for assuming that an older law' was inscribed which has 
disappeared* Hie tesrimoiiy of this assumed witness b bound to 
be unconvincing. Secondly^ there b no mention of 
in die earlier regubtious. Tlnrdly* we should normally expect the 
legal context of a later amendment to the Code 10 be itsetf the 
product of tatcTj and not earlier, Icgblauon. 

The contott mates it clear that the reg^adons are^ in £ict* a 
later amendment* The opening statemeni thai the orpan^- 

dikastfd arc a new dement. For it b made dear that, if there arc 
none* but if {presumably from whai follow’s) there Is a groom- 
elccti die procedure as already laid down is to be IhUowcd^ that 
is, surely^ as laid down in VIII 42 where liic paternal uncles 
are given the ad ministration of liic properry* We can tiicreforc 
mume I hat 1I1.C itrpani^dikasUu were a bter development, whose 
cxbience could modify the earlier arrangement^ not only where 
the adminbtratioa had been the responsibiiity of the paternal 
undcs^ but where tlie heiress, fiiiling a groom-elect, had been 
the respomibility of her moiher or maternal uncles. TTiis second 

■ Tltc ijamJmiaia 'fclnllva' Id lo bc pKftnTtl HcHu IEkI alto ill IX 3 If,* partly 
becaOK whnt iJk luimiaJ unilc a ghTO iht tjelal inmiaip fbt^brirtaj, 
ipudfkBlJy nJorcfl tu m •uchi rd^ ^aj r]ff*iB]iniy dTiti;i^ Odni-Tijirt 

(Vn 15^17}. BunKeirtittlaiiwi^palCTiJKJ uijdrt^ fisf ?Toxi™r^ m VIII 44 ,ai«li 3 Lkifii^ 

iTalcifs Ci# tike cUjftlc, ii llicir jittUfirtI IxdlW tiic^ iuV collftrtirelsr Iht nmat Tn»lt 

rdatim* of whom the eWat ii the gKrtoHrlm. Guaiducjn itiwt m Vill 

If - art no uml^, othrr reiaiiw « ihr IkilicT^ iide ait lAKnuca- 
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conLingerKry is now further luodUicd^ Fort hi the absence bodi of 
groom-ctect 30d of 0rpanGdik&stai^ ihc rdaiivc^ tn the male as 
well as the female line are gi^Tu jauxt rc^potisibility in the 
adminislration of the aUairs of tlic heiress until sljc ts old enough 
to marry* The purpose of iliis further amendmcTit to the fortneriy 
establbhed procedure oradmiitisiration b rlear: it entails a furdter 
cnjcroitchfnent upon the rights of titc female kinJ Since we tiave 
seen patrilineat rights encroadUng on mainlincal at each suc¬ 
cessive pliafc of social dwdppmeni, the case for arguing a later 
amendment » ^uengthenecl ^ much tlie more. Bearing in mind 
the earlier discussion of ihe topkr (in Chapter I], we may 
add that the final sentence, mating ihe licire^ marriageable at 
twds'c^ is also likely to have been a later, rarher than an earlJrr 
dcvdopmcnL 

'Flit mention of paternal and maternal retaiivea in Col. IX 3 fH 
h not a good analogy. For there, the paternal and matcrttal 
rdatives would, in any case, be involved, tman^e of iJielr material 
iuteri:^ in the property. Hie Platonic analogy, though apt* can 
hardly be ^d to strengthen the argument for an early date for 
tltc practice; die oontrary b more likely. The words ton; 
fygaf^fih 4 »^ might well mean hhose wlio have been nominated* 
to represent paternal and matema! rchitivs, perhaps by the 
deceased* 

We mnst now turn to examine the righis of freer choke which 
still remained to the heiress in particular ciixumaitaiices, in spite 
of the cncmachmcnts of the general pmvbioas for her marriage 
and the adminisiradoD of her property and income. 

After the provision for the disposal of home and ineoine when 
tlic h dress and liir gitnim-deCE are too young to marry (VII 
S9“S5)i follow? the paiWigc already quoted and discussed, 
to the effect that the heinsi, when die b r^witra, shall have all 
the property anti the income, if the grtioin-clect, who is eihn but 
still aiMfremt, is unwilling to marry her, untU such time aa he 
conii^nts.^ 

If^ howev^* p groom-cJcci who ia dromtus refuses to marry an 

lieires who is both tbimta and willing to marry liim, the reJaiiva 
rtf the heiress are obliged to bring the rriattcr u> court, and the 
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ju<igc must ordur tKt majriagc 10 take place witliiu two ntanths* 
If Lhe gtoom-elect dcra not jtixiiTy the hdrtss after this period 
has expired, he forfeits his rights in the property, which tlien 
devolve upon tlie nestt eligible groom-dect who now has the 
right of marriage to the heiress^ If there is no such alternative 
groom-cIcct* the heiras ii free to marry iUiyoiic who wishes xo 
marry her fmm within the tribe,* 

A numlicr of general obsa'vations can be made on all these 
possible contingencies wltcrc die rdlisai to many tsomea from the 
groom-elcct* In the first placc^ since there is no evidence tltat 
sentiment could have been an imponant factor in Cretan mar- 
riagCi* it is significant that It was apparently not unusual for a 
groom-clcct to refuse ihe heiress and such economic advantages 
as might go with her* Tfic estpUnation must be sought in the 
continuing nmtrilocal character of marriage* a marked feature of 
Greek marriage generally** w'hich is Lm printed on ihc Goriyniau 
law« 3J| wc shall sec, 

llic property rights which a man would acquire by marriage 
to an heiress are derived from her, and oCered to tiim so iJiat he 
may fulfil the economic function of keeping the property ns a 
whole wiibin the male line. Not onJy would the wife never become 
part of her husbandV familyj but she would continue to exercise 
independence over her owtl property* When such economic inter- 
csr as he might sicquire was likely to be small, iherc would be all 
the more inducement for the man to ahlrk the duty iirescribed 
for him* In the case of ati &podrom&s^ another factor might also 
very Ukely have operated, especially in the early stages of the 
concession of early maningc granted Lo him as a groom-elect* 
Economic inducement w'ould have to contend wiili the tong- 
eatablished tradition that he should marry with his Mows after 
leaving the agda. 

Finally^ and this ii a provifion wliich occurs again, it is note* 
worthy diat the heitess who has been refused by one pcK>m-etect, 
in ddbiilt of othei^ U allowed to iriaiTy within the tribe {VII 
50-2)* Again there is a reversion to tribal endogamy* But nothing 
is said about the possibility of her marrying outside the tri^i 
if no one within ilie tribe is willing to many her* Such a possibility 
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isj ill fact, only mtaitioned where grooms-elect arc absent in the 
first instance. The inference is that ihc legal rights of n groom- 
elect who fcTuaed to tnairy the lidras could only be iranifcrrcd 
within the limits of his tribal Lin. If shr did not marry within 
Uicsc limits, there wiis nothing to prevent her marrying a serf. 
But lier children would not be allowed to inherit. Instead, pre¬ 
sumably, the collecrive rights of the seris who composed the 
ilam were given legal priority. Where, on the other hand, the 
heiress was wholly unencumbered by lire prerogatives of male 
reUiiveo, and her oiim, relatives had satisfied the legal require- 
menu of proclam.'iiion witliin the trilar, she could, if she wished, 
[iilly oterctse her anrient rights of exogamy. 

In spite of Its ticar definition of lire principle of marriage to 
male tin, the law coneedes tliat the heiress, no less tl^ tlic 
groom-cicct, may be unwilling to abide by the principle, if she u 
ai the time willing to suffer the economic penalties involved 
in rcfiiaal.* For if the hdress, who is ebio/aa, refusea to marry the 
groom-clect, or if the groom-elect is too young to marry and slie 
is not willing to wait, she can taie the tow n-house, if there is one, 
and all that is in it, and half the remainder of the property, and 
man y withm the tribe. The rejected groom-elect takes the other 
half, and this is presiiinably sulfidcnt to satisfy- not only his otvn 
ylaiiw, but those of other male relattves who would normally 
have claims to Tnarriage. It is an individual and a collective oom- 
pensation. Having paid it, tfic heiress is freed from further obliga¬ 
tion to marry witliin the liouseliuld and can many within the 
tribe. 

*rhe next set ofregulaijons coDcems the woman who has already 
been given in marriage by her Citlier or brother, and tlieti laicf 
becomes an heiress.^ Such an heiress it allowed to terminate her 
existing marriage, should she so desire, even if her husband is 
unwilling. But she is not equally free in tfie choice of another 
husband. For, in the first place, if there are children of Iter first 
marriage, she can marry again within the tribe, but must share 
the property as is prescribed, that is to say, not, as in all other 
similar eases envisaged by the law, with a male relative, but with 
Iter children.* The mole relative’s obligation to marry aud lus 

i vii ^Vlll B. »VIII so 50. 

* DavMMM wilh the Bmo-ctecl b luittkclr lienHiK', ia Uir pccvjimng eonditiiKu. Uie 
nitieiMr i.l cJiiUrtn nnden hii mte miiwtfhiixu; diviiiai wjih the Rm hiutuwid 
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right to the property arc wati.Td because of tltc cxialencc of 
children. Bui tlie law carefully emurei Umi ihc heiress and her 
remaining property shall remain within ihe tribe. 

In ilie case where there arc no children, the hdress is obliged 
to marry the groam-elcct, whose obligation to marry her is revived 
by a decision of the Siciress to ^b&ndon a childless first oiarriagc^ 
liic heiress can infuse the obligatiDn by sacrificing half the 
property, the groom-dec I likewise^ If there is no grooiu-dccti the 
aaJtic procedure is followed as with the immarrittf heiress^ that 
is to say, fshc can marry witliin the tribe, or, if no one from the 
rribc presents bimsell^ outside it* 

It is interesting to see htnv the poSiSession of pro^rty gives the 
heiress an initiative in divorce and an opportunity to make a 
more advantageous marriage; an opportunityj however, wldch b 
circumscribed by the property ctaitru both of her male relatives 
and of the tribe, Tlte Gortynian provisians art certainly more 
lenient than the Athenian* whltii allowed the next of kin to 
demand the dissoliidon of the firat marriage in hk o^vn intcrcitSp 
This should not* as we have seen, be considcriid m the outcome 
of more eidighicoed legislation, but as the rettcctioii of a nu^ce 
archaic system of property relations wiuch was more fovounible 
ID womcni and into which serious Inroads have already been 
made Its the intertsts of the newer form of private properly, 
favotiritig the iniereats of the male* 

In the case where an heiress becomes a widow,* the same general 
principles arc folbwed as have faecit described above. If she has 
children, she may marry ^rithin the tribe* but cannot be forced 
to do so; but if there are tio children* she U under obligarion m 
marry the groom-clcHTt, aloiig the lines described in earlier regula- 
tinns- Again the law favours children rather th^ grooms-cket, 
since the hdresa who is a mother h allowed to remain with her 
children^ Xothing h said about property. But it is clear that ihb 
belonged to Uxe heircaft if she remained with her children, or if 
there were no children atid she mamed the groom-elect.* But if 
she had children and married again* presumably half the propeny 
would go to the children,® and again the rights of the groom-elect 
arc waived* bxit the rights of the tribesmen clearly assertcd. Here 
again the Uw speaks of on tieircss marrying any member of tite 

* viii 
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tnbc "5he ran’. ApoJt from the general condition! atready dk- 
cussrd, which would pccadon thb formubtion^ we inusr aho bear 
In mmd that it would be more difikiik Ibr a widow with children 
to find a husband.^ 

The remammg regulations abou[ the heiress have already been 
mentioned, with two exceptions- Tlit first of these* mica tliat^ if 
the groom*elccL is abroad^ the heiress is to marry the next ciaim* 
anL The sccoftdj* that IT marringe with an luwrcss b couuactcdi 
contrary (o the regulatiotu here laid down, the tpibaUonlts imisl 
npply to the itcjiiuu.* This general pnovisJotii giving the tpibullo^u 
the ini dad ve in seeking redress against infringement, clearly 
Indicates that the whole body of regulations has cumukd the 
righis of the heiress in fhvour of the male kin bej-ond the point 
Tcached by earlier legbbtion^ and further, that ihpe restrictions 
are fully supported by the authority of the state. That regulations 
about the heiress had undergone recent change b sufriciendy 
clear from the internal evidence. That earlier regulations had 
exbted may also be Lnrrmed from an old inscription placed in a 
group dating from the beginning of the fifth century** 

^ <X Gtqmlued fMi Vlll 3a f. 

* Vlti 36-4 <x An ot ^Irnniiidai icpcpm ilic E|ca.ih of m Ggrtyfiowi Tiicrtlkmnt 

wliUit Iv wu Mhrvmd. {Af 7-^34 B: yrrcdr hMAt J 

06 ftord Tfltfr' AAM mot' l/i^qf/nr.}' In thr Cl m a1 » kiin of tlie Carq^ui 
EA tifM vdld bfMuffKl bf AHlwnca Kin^ oTPcniii Aik nfS tt-f)^at 9 d llip 
copiMr^innUi Sedm wha died A1 Athcru (EG It— ttt*i BpjAth 

* At Athemi llie ptiicc ^ Uit ibiaar wm uXint by the artlioiu amf^ in ihe to« of 
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R ape^ seduction and adultery are dcaJt with in the Code aa 
oficcces of tile same category* * They arc not regarded as 
L. criminal and public wrongs^ but as mauers for private 
monetary compctuation. Tlie reason for tlic lack of dbiinction 
in kind b to be sought ifi ihe dUTeruig outlook of primidve and 
mature taw, ‘In our modem English law this inpic [of wrong- 
fuJ sexual intcrcouise] is divided into the wmng of iniercoursc 
with a woman, whether married or unmarried^ against her will 
(namelyI rape); and mtercotimt wiih a woman by consent^ wliicb 
latter is divid^ into adultery^ where the woman h married, and 
scducuott^ where she h unmarried* Hicae divisions do not tally 
with the dirisiom to be found amongst ;U] tribes, in the taw of 
some tribes, unlike our own, there is no difference in the sanctions 
for rape and for adultery^ in others uublte our own* there h a 
difference between the sanciions for rape of a married and of an 
unmarried woman. 

ITic \iew of the civil nalurt of these mjuries, and also the 
monetary compensation omcied for them^ are equally diaracter- 
bde ofa certain stage oFdev*elopmcnt and are in no sense tmique. 
^Reviewing the developed law of the tribes as a whole, apart from 
the substantial number of eases of intercourse for which there is no 
punbhment at the civil law, we observe firstly the great preponder¬ 
ance of pccum’ary sanctions, and secondly, the modest sikc of tlje 
sanctions.** Hence, these particular provisions of the C]odc have 
rightly been described as belonging to old-established custom**^ 
The fines for rape liavc already been quoted (p. 3 j)t und their 
chief interest for as it appears to have been for those w'ho 

^ Tl hcca arfufti thiU h Ii4t clndt with xpvviilY In J1 

(Dim 1twt iht: a»Uniiil nidencr Hut h n (Oii*nJiicci 4d ix.> wkI tlw 

computiuvir evirknee £• dedikve. 

* IXiiracHid FL 3;z3. Br^nkLilt M 
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framed the regubtions, b the differendadoa they seeh to establish 
between memben of various classes. But the reguladoiu specific¬ 
ally concerned vdth adultery help us, in a nuniber of ways, to 
establish a dearer definition of ^e nattme of Oeian marriage 
al ihis period. 

The lack of distinctioti in kiiicl 1>ctweeti the ofTenecs of rape and 
adultery U cmpliastzcd by tlie fact that die scale of fines for 
adultery is, in general, the same as that for rape, with two import¬ 
ant etcepdom. In the first place, it b laid down that adultery with 
a free woman is punishable by the fiilE fine of one litmdrrd statcis 
only If the ofience occurs in the house of her father, her brother, 
or her husband; if in another house, by a fine of fifiy statets. It Is 
clear that less blame attaclied to the culprit in the latter case. 
Nor should the mention of lather’s and brother's house lead us to 
suppose dial seduction of an munamed girl b here intended to 
be implied, as opposed to adultery in the husband’s house,' llie 
reason why, in enumerating the placed where adultety b likely to 
be conuniltcd, the woman’s paternal home b mentioned fint, then 
her brother’s, and lastly her husband's, lica in the basically matri- 
tocal character of Cretan maniagc.' ThU fact U attested by the 
passage from Stmbo, already tjuoled and discussed.* But Strabo 
cannot be quite correct in exphuaing the eojoum of newly mamed 
women in the paternal house as due to their youth and inex- 
pcricncc, since, in other parts of Greece, girls married at twelve 
and went to live in the husband's bouse.* 

Secondly, nolhlng u said about adultery between a free man 
and 1 be wife of a serf. 11 is extremely unlikely that thb omission 
b accidcninl, and the natural conclusion b that the law allowed 
no redress in such cases. Nor can the discHminaikm in favour of 
the free cithcn be explained on the ground tliat the fine for 
adultery is nothing more than a substitute for the ancient right 
of life and death over the person of an adulterer, attributed by 
the custom of all peoples to the husband and relatives, wliich 
right could not be conceded U> a serf over a free man.* For thb 
supposedly universal custom is, in fact, the exception rather than 
the gener^ mie.* 

I CuanJiu-Ti bJ iat,i DHR I ^53 p. t. • GC Brif&ult M 

* 119.4S1. Cf, IP. 18. * Fotiiici] Hut by \ihKHi GSL 330, • I>tlK t +S3. 

. . ilir Hi.cHtiBil uittTtiiirii Urw, uiiflfx trliicti a man may ilay im aitutidw 
Jb«nd in dtiiHf, fa lUKamiAan unnq|!; ilit (ttla*,' nf.ww.«.t pL 0*3. CT 

tfai&alt 4 .H 3 -ty, 193-38. 
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In fkcu the omissLnn cmpha&ixei thf diffcrfincc between iht 
"laws cf Minos" and the law of the Cretan arisiocrajey. For the 
\icw that adulter)' is a maic mveRiiDUi* and that it is an offence 
under patriarchal, but not under matriarchaJ conditions/ rccdvei 
confirmatian fmm the comparative Greek evidencCf which shows 
an incTcaainp harstuicss of attitude as wc pasts bom more back¬ 
ward to more advanced communities. 

In Sparta (hcjre were no adulterers, *not because the women 
there were so virtuous but because that which could be called 
adultery simply did not existA story told by Plutarch* em¬ 
phasizes tltc &cl, A stmugcr once asked an old Spartan, Ceradas^ 
what was the puiiisiiment in Sparta for adulterers. The answer 
was that tliere was no adultery* But the stranger pressed hU 
qu^tion: ^flut suppose there should be onc?^ Tlir answer was that 
an adulterer ^vnuld have to set up a huge buH which would 
stretch its head over Mount Taygcioa and drink from the Euroias^ 
'But how could a bul] be so huge?* the stranger objected. *But 
how could there be an adulterer in Sparta?* replied the old 
man. 

Both Fldtarch* and Xenophon* report that a woman, with the 
consent of her husbands could have intercourse with antithcr man. 
After dcscrihing ihc cnitom, attributed to Lykourgos, that the 
husband should visit his wife furtively^ Plutarch continues/ * After 
giving marriage such traits of reserve and decorum^ he none tlic 
Im Breed men from the empty and woittanish pasfiott of jealous 
possesaioOj by making it honourable for thrmp while keeping Uie 
marriage relation free from all wanton irregularities, to share 
with other worthy men in the begetting of rhiidren, laughing to 
scorn those who rtgard suclt common privileges as intolerable, 
and resort to murder and war rather timii grant them. For 
cjcample, an elderly man with a young wife, if he looked with 
favour and esteem on some fair and noble young rnan, might 
introduce bim to her, and adopt her offrpring by such a noble 
father as his own. And aguin, a worthy man who admired some 
womaLn for ihc fine children that ihe bore her husband and the 
modesty of her beliavioar as a wifc^ mighc enjoy her favours, if 
her httsbaJid ivoutd consent, duis planting, as it in a soil 

^ ThoiiubiL SACS 98. ^ BiiUaiili * NilMon GSS^ 537- 

* JLir. 15 - u. ^ ha. b. 
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of beautiful fhiJtagei and begetring for noble soils, who 

would have The blood of nobh men in their veitis.‘ 

XcROpbun adds that this could happen only if the lover did not 
wish to ha\'c iniercourse with his own wife, and that the sons 
bom of these unions had no claim on the mhtritance of their 
foster-fathen.^ Westcrmarck^ found no coorUerpart of this custom 
in any pcoplej andenl or mod cm ^ savage or dvilked. But Strabo 
adds only one of numetom parallcy when he stays that it was the 
onuom of the Tapymi to give ihcir wives in marriage to other 
husbands^ as soon as they had two or three childrerij 'just ai in 
our limes in accord with the andeni custom of the RomanSp Cato 
gave Marda in marriiige to Hortctisius by request of the latter*,* 
h seems that the condidon mentioned by Xenophau owes its 
origin to later eugenic interpretations of Spartun custom.^ But 
to say that his further statement: af ?r yw diTTO^ oTxot^ 

^oi^/orrcu fTor die wives want to take charge of two 

households') *adtb m, rather than detracts ftom^ the puzzlc\* is to 
abandon the search for historical motivation altogether. For the 
testimony of Philo Judaeus,* far Irom pro\ading, accordittg lo 
Miciidl/ ^another, apparently insoluble puzzle", substanliates 
Xciioplion"s c^lanation^ Acconling to Philo, Spartan law allowed 
marriages between halAbrothers and aUtem by the same mother 
but differeni fathers, forbidding marriages between half-brothers 
and sistei^ of the same father bui different mothci^ Be says llmt 
this was the opposite of what Solon regulated for Athens.* From 
this Michel! Mmadf conctudes:* 'll' Philo is right with reganl to 
Spartan law, ihe only explanation must be that by allowing a 
half-brodtcr and aister by dififcrent fathers to marry, the csiaica 
of both fathers might be combined on their deatfu; while if a 
half-brother and sister of the same father married, only the estate 
UUiM Mii:h«US5^ 

* BrtffKtilt on Mrili^lcfidiiig Mod orhjiqjKie M n. 3 ; u. im vickiEl fLwt>Hn af 
Ronur^ TbtPiaiiqci SAGS I 43 tv firti 6 l 

■ i 1*515- 

i* fU» jwtilii:atici];i (of ihf nijp-jaic fwir pf virw; thf iraditton ibaiJt Uk 
\Mxhv Ijf jcnuil reiAdemp b SpitiM k tT m mmaif rumipjc live 

VtUKl OvAf.* PTilnacv GljL %2(k 

* Mict^ S iJ7i ct J*, (kv-i; ‘Aral lulljr, ii ^ tty mny mvMm rapw^hlc lliai 
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of the viogk Esther ^vould be left* iinle^ the sister was the sole 
heiTe 5 s of her matcnuil grandfather, which might not be the case,* 
No clearer statement codd be found of the continuing inainarchal 
property' rights ui Sparta, as compared with parrjarchaJ domin^ 
ance in Athenian property rights. 

The lexicographers, in fhclr jnteTpretatioi]i of a proverbial 
sayings 'the laconic way"* of obliging strangers^ add a gloss to 
explain that the Spartans did not keep watch over iheir wives 
id /m/rdc T<^k fJxfiJto ydrt 

j'ldxftiiTc tik Tliia explanation^ typical of 

the Attic view^ should warn us of the dangers of subjective 
interpreuiion* 

In Crete, at the time of the Code^ adultery has taken on the 
character of a cirit ^vrong punishable by fines, the Homeric 
m^khagriaJ Tlic stated procedure* has its analogies in German 
and Scandinavian lavi*,^ and dearly shovv$ that adultery was a 
private tort concerning the individuals and families affected- Tlie 
offender was taken prisoner by the family he liad ircspasscd 
againstr His own family^ or lii* master^ according as he was free 
or unfree, were informed, in the presence of witnesses, that they 
must ransotn the culprit within five days, or Ms capions would 
deal with him as they thought fit. But the kw envisages the possi* 
bility that a claim for compensation may degenerate into a mcam 
of exploitation, which* in view of the modem parallels* ^emphasbtrt 
the relatively primitive character of the rules still in force. For tf 
the person charged with the offence declares that he is the victhn 
of a plot, the case then ceases to be purely a family concern and 
the captor is obliged, along with his witnesses, who vary m 
number according to the amoitni of the fine^ to swear to his 
ratimony on oath.* 

The evidence of Achan*’^ deriving from Ephoros or TUco* 
ptirastq^ mtwt refer to a later stage of development, when ilic 
state had taken over, w'holly or partly," the pumshment of adul¬ 
tery from the family. According \o Aelian, the culprit who was 
caught in the act wsis taken before the nuigbtratcs, and if lie was 
convicted, Imd to pay a fine of fifty statet^ to the state, lost Jiis 
chil rights and was excluded from public employment. 

I hkIi.. »C5oi. tt as-ad. * mm 14 ^- 

‘ nriUniilt • Cal n 56-45. * VM 
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Th<'- Athetii^n attitude to adultery putfi the whole devetopiuent 
in pcrspech^T* The ignoble positiou of women in Athens is 
faix^ar, as is die fact that their iogdeUty was harsiily judged. 
But, in spite of their Ecctusioti, perhaps to a Eai^c rjctcnt liecause 
of it, adultery appeats to have been conunoii- It w'as the coneern 
of husbands and guardians not to give women the opportunity, 
Tiic evidence of the orators proves that the doctrine that a wife 
was her husband's pittjperty was carried out to the full, and any 
offence against Im property was hairiily punished by law, A 
husband who foiuui another man in his home was allowed to kill 
him; and the offence and punkhmeni were dir same if a wife 
or a concubine were concerned in the intrigue* It was a greater 
crime to make love to a woman who belonged to another man 
than to violate her, 'fhe offence was viewed solely from the mate 
tide* and a married woman, who* by consent, became another 
man's lover, outraged her husband vanity and sense of possession 
more deeply diaii if she were raped. T'he fever could be put to 
death; fJic ravlsher paid a fine. 

Yci^ in spite of this state of affalr^^ tradition maintained that 
conditicins Jrt Athtnis ttad once been more similar to those which 
could still be obscr\'ed in Sparta* The finst king of At hem, 
Kckrojis, ivus supposed to have in vented msirTmgr- Before that 
time* so tradidon said^^ there had been no marriage^ i^KuaJ inter* 
course wm ptottdsmous^ nom did not know tlieir Qithent* tior 
fathers their ijons, The children were thercibre named after ihrir 
mnthm- Because of the influence alike of tmdidon and of the 
reality not far dhtanE from them,’ it is not suq>rismg that the 
dose connection between forms of marriage and forms of property 
relations not overlooked b>' Creek writers* Both Ajiatopliaiics 
aud Plato rccogniaicd that community of property was accom* 
panied by community of wives,’ Plato's advocacy of sexual com- 
rnunbrn wlu cchurt} by ihc Cynics;* and it was recalled in Stoic 
tradition.’ Pbilosophie speculadoti in the matter was based upon 
the reality of a historical process whtuc details ofdevciupm ent can 
broadly be recovered. One stage of development was marked by 
the pnavisions of the Gortyufen Code, 

491 QmiTMt lo; IuAdl 13; rf. V^rr. tip. Auf. d), iS.gt 
*■ NflE tmh S|K¥«i- HilicyvlidDi wm nvrm thic the ^trcki Itvfrf ffliM U the 
ttflEhuiojit "Ilii 
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Both husband and wife had the right of divorce at their pleasure, 
a general characteristic of primittve law,* The regulations of the 
Code are as follows,' If there is a divorce, the wife is to have her 
own property, which she brought to her husband, !m!f of the 
produce, if there is any from her o^wn property, half of whatever 
she has 'woitu* within the house, whatever it may be, and die sum 
of five staters, if iJie hmband ia the cause of the divf)rce. If 
husband declares he is not the cattsc, the judge Iiaa to decide 
under oath. 

If the wife lakes away anything else bdottguig to her husband, 
she must pay five staters, and must restore whatever she carries 
off or purloins. If she wants to deny any such action, she must 
swear an oath of denial by Artemis. If anyone takes anything 
away from her after tius oath of denial, he must restore it and pay 
five staters. If a stranger should assist the woman iii carrying any¬ 
thing nfF, lie mmt pay ten staters and twice ihc value of whai he 
toot away. 

All of which go» to iliow that diwrcc could not have been 
mre, and diat the main concern of the law was to safeguard 
property interests. ^Moreover, it h clear that the wife retained 
control over her own propeny after marriagCj but that die prtiduce 
from iim property was shared widi her liusband. (Wc are re* 
minded of the Teguiations roncernir^ ihe administration of the 
property of the heiress.) It is dilEcuIi to say to what cjclent ihb 
entitleiiient can be regarded as a survival from more prtnudve 
eontlitiuns, when the husband would work the property and the 
usufruct would be tlie joint product of his wife’s property and 
his own labour. However, that ihcrc may be some such explana¬ 
tion b made im^rc likely by the rejimrkabic provision of a fine 
only when the husband emtses ihc diTOicc, Tliough the fine b 
Ml liirge^ lliai tlietr sJiould be one at all, aud in favour of the 
vvoimin, 13 a further indicaiioo of survlvirig matrilocal concliiions 
of marriage, 

* Dimiviml PL two, mu cAtcptkift t* nuttr the pBiwnl 

wmiet ibe liinucntc. cf ihtir own particuJKi' e£x3tatM&\c cuciimiUisbcc^ hmve in 
atid Gcadc dmciopcd Ji ipcd*l cultmci in wHkJi p^lyjMPiy *■ tuiivrtftaJly pe«mtt«i. 
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T ut rcgulatloafi laying down the procedure in ilie event of 
the death cf one or the otljer partner ofa tnairiage further 
make it clear that, whilst husband and wife jointly shared 
tlie usufruct, they retained contml of their indiiiduaj property. 
Such property as die wile had received, dthcr by way of dowry 
hern her father or brodier at the time oflier tmurriage, or as jiiirt 
of her inheritance, would remain under her control. The husband 
could neither sell nor mortgage it.‘ But, wliilsr ^vhai the husband 
addtfd to bis ori^al property by his (Urthcr industry remained 
his own, thui which the wife added to tiers could be talten tmm 
her in certain circumstances. 

When the husband died, and there were mt childi'cn, the wife 
might marry again, if she wished, taking her own property, and 
whato'cr her husband might have given to her. Such a gift was 
probably normal,^ and a later regulation* imposes a limit of one 
hundred Staten, fhit the proceeds from her property and what 
she has ’woven’ are not mentioned; to that she presumably lost 
the right to them, in favour of her childrm. For she Is made 
amwerahle to the law if she takes anytliing ebe. 

No regulations are spedJied for the widenv teho does not wtsii to 
remarry, so that all the property and the proceeds would Jointly 
belong ro the widow and her children, 

Iftltt vddow is left (^Idicss, again t here is an immedbte dividon 
td" possessions. ITic widow laJccs her own property, half of what* 
ever she has ‘woven*, any gift from her husband, and .1 share of 
her owTi and her husband’s joint usufruct. Thai is 10 if her 
husband leaves two broihcrs, her share wottld be only one third.* 
Tliis arrangement could dearly be much less advantageous to the 
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widow tiian IQ divorced womaw^ who took imlfi and Uicrc- 
fore been considered dtIKcult to justify.^ -But it b a logical arrange- 
nioit in a social syatcm where the daiim of kinddp were still 
sirong, and maniage not yci wholly » himial contract between 
two individual. Again^ the widow i$ made answerable to the law 
if she takes more than is prcsciibctL 

It is an itilcrcstUig fact tliat| both in the case of divorce and of 
death, It if only the wife who h envisaged by the law as Likely to 
take away more than her jiJiare, This Icg^ threat against the 
woman, and in the inieresis of the male, can again be explained 
ai a feature of surviving matriloeal custofn, favouring mairiarchnl 
property rights. But ihc bw and the iiate are making inroads 
in ED these mniriardial ri ghts^ 

If the wife dies, and there are no cliildreti, the regtiLiiiom for 
division ar\' the same as in the ease of divorce. The husband mnst 
restore to the wife’s heirs the i^ropcrty riltai belonged to her, the italf 
of what slie has ‘woven*, and half of the produce of her property. 

Nothing is $aid about the case of the wife who die* leaving 
children. But the position h clarified tn later provisions** whtdi 
make it clear that the property passed to the children* the father 
having ihe right to administer and contruJ,^ but not lo dispose of 
it. If he should remarry, he loses this right also- Here, the existcticc 
of children is an important factor in the preser^^atjon of matrilineal 
rights, 

'flip dLi^lutLnji of a serf marriage, ciihtT by divorce or death 
of tlic husbandj, b dcidl with tn a single brief regulathim Tlie 
woman is allowed to take her own property** and is made arwwcr- 
able to the law if she takes anything else* Thus, we have clear proof 
tlmt a serf could own property. By property b here presumably 
meant movifchlcs^* including UvcstocL'* The produce of the land 
and whatever iltc serf woman might have ^woven’ would be the 
property of die master. It is retryirkablc diat the property rights 
of the husband arc not mcinioncd, either in case of divorce or 
death oFhis wife; and w^c can assume that we liave here further 
indication diat the serf community* in obedience lo the 'laws of 
Minas’* preserved to a greater extent than the free cidzens* .indent 
forms of properly rights associated with mairiJineal descent. 

* Dm I iM. » V 1 31-^ 

* ttl .|o-44- CT- llir iT^ul^iwn of tb# ftilnTi<»n l^w, wlialrwer tlio ttuu. of the 
woman, who looh hack her dowry und dd num. [D.] ipio: Ii- 3-O; d. S'lfi- 

«Guvdiiiid«lfgr, • CT. (V 31^. 
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I ri view oT the importanci: of legitimacy iu. a society where legal 
sattctioits fostered the growth of puiruircliaJ iostitutiona, where 
citizenship was a privileged Innhnghi, and where serf>b1xiur 
was txpToiied by ilte master to whose estates the serfs belonged, it 
b natural (hat we should find special regulations in the Code* 
dealing with children who arc born al^er di\'orce or out of wed¬ 
lock. 'fhe paternity of such children had become a matter oTlegat 
concern, and had to be formally estahllshed. 

In dtc first place, the law prescribes that ifa free woman bears 
a child after divorce, she must take it to her former husband at his 
home, in the presence of three witnesses. If he docs not accept the 
child, the mother then has the right to rear or expose it. 

A similar procedure is roLlowed when the mother is a scrl^ 
eruept that only two witnesses art required, anil the child is 
presented, not to the former husband, but to his master. It 1$ 
dear that tire man's master was not necessarily the same as the 
woman’o—in fact, the law doca not envisage that possibility, either 
because the question of paternity \n>uld not then be an occasion 
for dispute, or, as is perhap more likely, the rule of exogamy was 
more strictly followed by the serf conununiiy, [t i* alsH clear that 
the rights of the serf husband are usurped by his master, who 
decides whether to accept or rcjcjct the child. If he refuses it, the 
child reverts to ihe jurisdiction of the woman's master. The law 
then goes on to outline an csceptional provision w'hich testifies to 
the ttnportancc of saf marriage as a factor in serf-owneiship. For 
it is laid down tl^ the child be under the jurisdiction of the man's 
master, if the divorced serf couple marry again witlitn the year. 
The potsibility that the necessity to establish proprietary rights 
over the child ntay have ted to the normal cierdsc of some degree 

»Coa.nt4+^iV!i3;. 
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of pci^uiwion or prossrurc on such a divorced couple to remarry, 
!^houlti not bc! Dvedooked. 

itf howevetp aji luimarried serf bears a ctiild^ it is pul under the 
jurisdiciion of her raiher's master or, if die father is dead, of her 
brothers’ masters-^ (The etitnparisoii" between die Gortynimt 
and the Roman law, which gave a bastard chiJd to the woman's 
master, b not stttcdy rclevam, because of the marked dilTcrcncc in 
the status and imtitatinns of Rfiniaii slaves ntid: Cretan serb.) The 
prm^bion has been explained M- being due to the Jhet ihat tlic 
Gortynian serf family was organized on the model of the btc 
family.^ The unmarried free woman lived with her father or her 
brothers, and her illegitimate children would be their respond* 
bility. In the case of a serf family, the consequence was the same, 
except diat die rights of the serf had passed U> ihe master %vho 
exemsed them for him. Thb cxplamtion is correct, except that 
it is more likely, for hbtorkal reasi,>ru, that the serf family ser%^ed 
as ihe modd, mthcr titan the revem.* It is interesting to see how 
the absence of marriage brings mairiliiical traces to the fort. We 
observe again ihc tmponaitrc of the mother's brother in this 
connectinn; and how ihc absence of a Icgui raiher aJlow.s the 
question of ownership to be decided aufomatically on matriUncat 
lines. Serf marriiigr nol only estsiblLshed legitimacy but, likewise, 
ciw ncrsblp of the oBspring on patrilineal lines. 

If a divorced woman should expose her child bt^fbre presenting 
It in the prescribed way, she must pay a fine of fifty staters in the 
ease of a free, and twenty-five staters in die case of a serf cbikL 
But if rile husband has no houAc where ilir child can be presented 
or if no one is found {that b, either the former husband or his 
master) m whom it can be prcscnlrdi, the exposure incurs no 
penalty. Now if the husband Imd no separate house, we may 
a^iime that, even before the divorce, tlie wife had becii living 
with her father or brother; in other words, the marriage, botJi in 
the case of ser& and the free, could nor only remain mairilocal 
bur, by \inue of its matriloeal characier, gave an absolute power 
of discretion to the w ontao^ 

* T1t€ diild €<ju\d tmfc H-verd euutm bcoiw Krh sad ImdA could be divtd^d 
AlnUdn^ hdi^ 

* Dim I -160^ t; Cuan^tHXi Ad he. ^ DHR I 4li l^ 

■CS*. ihn I tto d ifn-Blrnr* nf thr nitiwe inUltUtMuii of ttc Hitlha TUvkf 
inllunwi Qmuc)' H tws Tlunifoii SAGS 
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DIVISION OF THE INHERITANCE 


T ne next set of regulations* concenu the divuion of pTYs* 
petty among tfac children of tlic family. The rrgulatioiu 
have been referred to already, but sinoc they present tu 
with important evidence and equally importnnl problems, it 
is newssary to give a full summary, even at the risk of some 
repetition. 

Tile father is given power over the children and of division of 
property among them, and the mother power ovear her own pro¬ 
perty, As long as the parents are living, there ts do obligation to 
make division of the property; cxc^t that, if one of the sons is 
condemned to pay a fine, his prescribed portion may be given to 
him. Rut when the father dies, the houses in ilic town and what¬ 
ever there u in those houses, providctl tliey arc not occupied by a 
serf belonging to the country estate,* and the sheep and larger 
animals which do not belong to a serf, sltati heJong to the sotis. 
But ail the rest of the property ij to be faitiy divided, and all the 
sons are to receive two parts, all the daughters one pan each. The 
mother's pmpeny, in the event of her deatli, is to be divided in 
the same way as is prescribed for the father’s property. 

If there is no other prapeny except a house, the daughters are 
then to have a share as pitfscribed. If the father is alive and wishes 
»o make a gift lo hts daughter on her marriage, he may do so 
hut only within the prescribed limits. A daughter may have whm 
wtu given or promised to her by her father before the present 

law came into force, but h not endded to any more of the paternal 
mncntancc, ^ 


A, lor the wtnmn who lui im piopcny, dlhcr (•) by w»y of rift 
or pnmiK from &lh«r or brab«, or (i) « „ inhertW undL 
•Cek IV 

)w ttt fooitie irfoalti ArilJ ntW /W&, ftV k i_ w. 

intefiifrtsL p. 4Q 1^, 39-33) h» bam yHwmllf 
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the rcguLidons in force froai the time >vhen Kyllos and his col¬ 
leagues of the star(&s of the Aeihaliaq:® formed the k&sms^ she shall 
receive her share of the mhcnrance^ no action^ hovbtjvcr, can be 
taken against those who tmve already benefited. 

Altliough the law cmphaticoliy asserts the rights of the mother 
over her own propenyT the failier is no less ernphatleally made 
responsible For ttie children and for division of property atnong 
them. We may iiifcr then tliatp previouinly, the moiJici- had not 
otdy contFoiicd her own propertyi hut had at least shared the legal 
re^nsibitiiies concerning chlldrcni which ^tre now rxelitsivcly 
l>estowed upon the father. 

'Fhe conn lined eKiSitnce of the parents is a safeguard against 
division of the cstatCp. which the law else where if there U 

any wish for div^ion among the heirs. But even ihis safeguard is 
expressed in a negative way. There may have been no legal com- 
puhiim to dividci but this docs not rule out tfic possibility tJiat the 
father or mother could proceed* if either ao wMicd, to a di™ion 
of his or her properly among the children within the prescribed 
liiuita. Special provision li mude for tbb conungcnc>' when a son 
19 tn4idr liable for the payment of a fine. 

For rens4}iLjt already dbcnaiedt the hottscs in the city are ^veii a 
special place as the homes of tiie heirs* emphasized here by the 
provision that the daughters must liave their share (pmuinably 
including the right of shared occupation)* if there ii no other 
property* But the houses occupied by serfi lictonged* m ihe scHs 
thernsrlvca did^ to the estate^ and so were regarded as part of the 
property which produced income^ of which the daughters must 
have tlicir sliartr. I1ie serf furnished hU liouse front his owo re¬ 
sources, and, as we have notked, possessed cattle in his own 
right. 

It has been pointi!d out ^ that the Aihenians made no such dis^ 
tinction as ia nuide here be ween real and pettotial estate. Sons 
received all the propeny in equal sharrs, but were expected to give 
the daughters a suitable dowry,. 

Die tons are given a marked preference over the daughters in 
the iharc of the iidicritance* Our attitude to the clearly enunciated 
right of the daughters to share m the inheritance at aU must of 
course differ^ according as we regard the legislnuonas the out¬ 
come of etilighteametn or as marking one stage in a successive 

* Md 
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eptrro^iclimrjit rtf male property righu over female pinperty ngh\t. 
The eoncJuditig part of these panieiLlar regulations provide! fur¬ 
ther proo& in fa^^<}ur of (Jic latter view^ and has caosed confused 
raterpretatloiis lo be otFered by the advcK^atcs of eiilightcnmeni. 
The cruel al passagCt in ihia connecuon^ is ihai which refers to 
the legislation of Kyllos and his colleagues (V 5}* It has been 
argued' that this passage rcTers* ^In obscure ternifl^ to a previous 
law w hich appears to have bestowed upon daughters^ for the first 
time, a share in the inheritance; and that previously, daughters at 
Gortyjia, as elsewhere in Greece, did not inherit, except in ddault 
of sous^ But, according to the otlier view of thr JcgLUation advo' 
cated here, we should ocpeci die passage in question to worsen the 
position of women with regard to itilicriunte. compared with the 
prr\'ious legislation ofKyllos and his collcagocs* 

In fact, wc do have an earlier fragment, which Cbmpareiti* 
preferred to relate 10 the context of X 53- XI 1 IF* (rcFcrring to 
adopLioii and inheritiincc), although pomiing out that it could 
rdate to :i law of mhirdtancc prior £0 that of the Code, Darcsic/ 
in spite urhts advocaiiy of the opposite view, maintained that, if 
the law of KylltJiit rstablislird an equal dKidun among sons and 
daughiers, i\ would he natural it^seck a I race of it m tills surviving 
earlier fragment. It has since been pointed oul by Guarducci,^ on 
the basis of a eomparisnn of the usage jjT fvAfxort^rv in the KyllOs 
context, and in \"II 14 w4ierc it ts used with ihe dative^ ihai J| 
h possible to infer a veto on legal ictlnn^ against those women who 
had previously received a greater poruou than k allowed under 
the new rcgolatiom,. 

Where fact, c^-en though somewhat tenuouSj has attracted so 
much empirical attcnrioti* ihere is Utile need to hesitate about its 
support of a theory wJuch wc have seen good reason to maintain 
as a conskieni guide in the duddadon of other apparently obscure 
points. Moreover, there arc otlier indications in the coniext of this 
same set of regubtioui that daughters liad previously been more 
generously ireated. Ttik h the mcamug which can namrally be 
applied to ihr trgulatian that a father'! gift !» hU daughter, on 
the occasion of lief marriogCp sliouid have io conform now 10 tlio 
prcscri1>cd limits of her share of the irdicritance, that is, half as 

■ Dim 1 464. cr. ULurducri 

* - tfjfflrur. MA I fr, 13. cr. IC 4,20 tTifa^ iL 
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mudb as the Agam, if n daughter tnay continue to be titled 
to what was given or promised to her by her faihct, before the 
present law came into forcc^ Ai// ii Aj fnfiiled iQ of 

patermtl may we not assume ihm what she receivedj or 

whai waa promised^ represented at leas* what is prescribed under 
the present r^uladom os her Bur share? Otherwise slie would 
have been tuijmtly penaUzed, 

Ki may therefore be maifitaiticd ihat the meaning of the con* 
eluding ixgubtkjns of the passage in tjuesiion Is likely to be as 
ibllows. Aliy womufi w lto (ms no property^ as gift or promise from 
father or brother fthat is irp say* probably^ a woman who has not 
yet married); or any woman who has not received au inheritance 
under the terms of thr legishttton of Kyllos, tnust be subject to 
the new regulations nnw^ announetd* While the women who 
have mcceived* under the icmis of the legislation* of Kylloa, 
more than will henceforth be allowed, arc given the right lo 
contiiiuc iti peme^on; Lhai is to say^ 'dSi iisnah the legislation is 
not ixliTMictive* 

Hencev women shared ttie hifaeritance long btJbre the present 
legisLition^ llic elTcct of wliich was to deprive tiiem of the larger 
benellis lo which they had h>mici ly been entitled, mufli likely on [r 
ba-His of equality wit It thdr hmtliers. We shouhl not interpret 
these reguJariotis as setting a legal seal on the cstablL'shed custom 
of rhe dov%ryi rnakirig it the practice to assess ilie dowry' in terms 
nf antiripated inheritance^,^ but rather as a foirtaste of the 
Athenian eoriditioiis^ witeu the daughter could expect nothing but 
a dowry% By the following cemury it may well be that iti Crete 
generally the daughter had only a dowry^ fixed in terms of her 
formally legally scheduled mhcriUmcc (according to Strabo^ a 
girfs dowry, if she Itad broiherSp wm half of the brothers portion] » 
But female inheritance comts before the dowry^ w'hich repre^ts 
die economic perquisite origlnaily bestowed on her husband by a 
matrltocal wife.” Conscqucntlyp the gifrs which eouldj before the 
prweiii legislation, be bestowed by a lather on a marrying daugh- 
Ser would be in athlitton to her inheritance^ and were peihapt 
made necessary by the dlsadvsintage of matriloca] marriage from 

^ DEOt I 4^ ■* iix4£<f- 

'Brinniiilt M :i. 33JS£ ^^•'hCT't . * . imMlI landed property, aiidl llie inTjal rule itiai 
l^xirr^y wlili iip rt^iluir ilx chkffevuE d proprmrd |>fiYficset Ti i* the: wvttyin 
whck it ypcti the muig uwi ilu^t rartTiinl etooamii: Mspcci d «chaic htitrtia^ 

k paprluntRl tn iht wbid) itw mie bflOft to ibe tiiMliral.* 
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the man*s pnini of \'icw.^ But auch gifts would b« at the cxpeiiw 
of the sod's inheritance'* Hence there u a juatillable motive for the 
present iegiatation, which tnadc such gifts confonn to the pre¬ 
scribed scale of the female rights of inheritance, which were at 
the same time much reduced in compariaon with the mate, 

I WOuki br *iniilaf to the of Od. 1,^77 mud (wfaerc ^ 

mmol ht tb« iiuloffti but ol dfSffti miriga »■ ^ifL BmpliiDCiJ)> 
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THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 
(i) EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 

T H£ way in wluch the aristocratic form of govcmintiit wai 
bom within the carlior period of the monarchy ts clearly 
portrayed in epic poetry*^ Iti^ stgoificant that a petty chief¬ 
tain of Crete 3 hottld refuse to pul himself under the orders of 
tdomeiieuSj prefer to lead his own troop* mdependentlyt 
assassinate the son who tried to tlcprive him of the spoils 

of war;* becauMi, when Aiisiotle* itifonns ua that monarchy for¬ 
merly csdsted and had been abolished m Creiei It is the dev^oJution 
of the king's military Icadcnhlp upon the kosmei ihai he cniptia* 
sizes. His formulaticpn throws an interesting light on ihc origioni 
function of the king as the lender of a trihal miUtary democra^i 
and also on the subsequent usurpaticiri of his powers (Including 
that which had conadiutcd the prindpai modve Ibr hb authority), 
by those among whom Itc had been priTmis iW^r pamt^ the leaacr 
eh iris wlio became the leaders of new, aristocratic societies. 

EplmttM makes no mention of the Grciaii monarchy which i» 
attested by Arisiotlt. But Hcrodotos' iivntcs of a ting named 
Etearchos, who ruled over the Cretan city of Axos- fhe only 
possible inscriptiotial evidence occurs in an early fragjmmt from 
Lappa, where /hwei [orpcrJiapj can Iw dt'clplicred.* 

Hiough direct evidence of the instUuiioti is therdbre slight, the 
unequivocal icaiiiriony of Aiisiolle csiaMishcs the common genesis 
of the Cretan, as of die Grtrek aristocratic regimes, in a frirm of 
foya! leadership, at first motivated by the nerds of vrarfare and 

* o. Gtet* ex: «B-9 * tw. (jafa ff., died by Gkw fM. 

■ hL isr^s II ^ ^ thfi ™ ^ 

at niojtot narA 

* iC a XVLis Whm it u detect iiboul iht br^janin* 51*1 Ci ■-C- Cf. V*ii 
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5aiicdOTii;d by a tribal rank and file, later devebplng economic, 
paliUcal and Je^ privilegca and functiottjs proper to itself which, 
as they muliiplied, were delegated to, and finally appropriated 
by, an itiU which owed its existence to its proprietary powers 
over landed estates, which was disdnguished by Its property 
rights, privileges and functions fioiD all other sections of the cora- 
munity, and which developed a political stnictuie corraponding 
to its needs—die aristocratic state, 

Tlic literary sources of information about the Cretan forras of 
ilic aristocratic state, Ephoros and Aristode in particular, are 
rclativdy late. But if we bear in mind dial our fourth-ecniury 
soureo provide indications that the Cretan political stniclure had 
reached ;i stage of crisU. El is possible to supplement their accotmts 
Irom the cpi^aphic evidence so as to recover an adequately firm 
Dudine pf this political structure in its tnaiurity. 

Tlie scanty inbnrmtion concerning the three main oiganiza- 
itoDs of the Cretan state provided hy our literary sources is both 
impfirtant and familiar. Because it is equally important, more 
abundant and much less familiar, the cpigraphic evidence will be 
set out here first of all, and the cxinctiijslons wliich can be drawn 
from it will tfien be discussed in relation to the literary evidenec- 
Tiie first of die diree Organizations was dtc body known as die 
AojTTtos or whose baric importance In ihc whole aristocratic 

system Is indicated by its name; secondly, the Council; and thirdly, 
the Assembly. 

In die present chapter ihe salient features of the Cretan con- 
stiiiiiion* which can be drawn from an analyris of the epigraphic 
1 ^‘tde.iicc will be mmmarized, from the earliest period down to the 
first century ii.c. The conquest of the island by Q. Mctcllus, who 
organized Crete as a Roman province, occurred in 67 fl.e. After 
this date, the hUiory of Crete betiame pan of the liistory of the 
Roman Empire, although many of its native institutions survived 
in various tbrms. Some of the lessons wliich can be drawn from 
these survivals will be indicated, but to pursue such mat tent further 
in any detail would be beyond the scope of the present lursey 
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r. THE nmr pewod (MtD-S£VE?fTii n> approsjmat£i.y the 

END OF THE SIXTH CENTtJaV) 

The caflicst imcrlptiods from Gortynn relating to the kcsm&i 
already provide important and significant infoimation. For ex¬ 
ample, the per^nat re^mibiUty of state offidak for state actions 
13 an accepted pracuce. Ofcon™, such personal resporuibLlity of 
stale oflidals for acts picrfbrmed on behalf of the state was a idtarac- 
tcrUtic feamre of andent Greet govcitiment,^ ParttcularJy in the 
arbitocratic pahs the «tatc would not ha\'e appeared at first as an 
impersonate abstract and apparently impartial tbree^ but rather ai 
intimately the concern of a particular seciJon of the contmunity, 
one of the earliest extant inscriptions from Gortyna* fur^ 
nishes dear prtKif that, if a stipulated fine was not paid, the 
particular kam&x concerned in the matter obliged to pay it 

hitnsdn The fine would be paid by the after he bad laid 

dmvn hb office. ■ 

In this same msciipTion mention b first made of the offkiaJ 
known as the A gloss of Hesychloa explaimt 

TQjF dp;|fHsrffrtir; and it seems correct to connect the 
term with iinrin^ It is certain that they could call the tuismoi to 
account (made dear already here and in the l^atbn inscription)^ 
though the limits of their supemsofy^ duties are diiiiciih to assess 
precisely from tlic available evidcncep*Thcy have been compared^ 
with Uic logittah mentioued in an inscription firom Itanos,^ who^ 
in Athens and elsewhere, were in charge of public atlmitibtration. 
At Athens they were a board of ten, chosen front ibe Council by 
lot, to whom magbirates submitted their accounts when they 
retired from offirr. It may be that the titm of Gortyna were also 
appointed by the Council,* and charged %vith supervisory duties 
regarding fines, at least. From thk inscriplion it seenrs likely that 

* Cf GuonJiK^J tc 4 1^- TO oa 14 |C’f> i- Thk ^^nnkx foxtunJ itc bjjLi of the 
Albanian Itlyr^' vyvicnir we Fnkky SLCfAA »nd 20 . 

■ 1 C 4.14 if-p I. • Gtindutd an. Cf. td ic: r 

*■ Ttifii occtin hcjT, ftko iM- t5 a-b; 16^4 lod in the tmty belHt?tEi Uig GenvniKTu 
mid iLr IjJiuii 1 C. [. XVi If thr pbtrd Trrql la 1C U7H uul ^ 

* I follow r>cniij:gfoevVjizi EfTcnlcm: BCH bXI (1937) p. 34b note li> ia th«r 

rejeeUen ^ per^nui inpliAdtintaL Tliry cumte rfim with of titc 

■rchMiC poiod. 

*By CtiftriluiTd, riif ik. »1C3 hIV*7. 

*Ci Guardiicsd dii liu; IcuiiAa Aoyuj^m, OH,; lUiJ ItefUKTRiie-Vea EfTctiiate 
of» the d:^ 440 P, ikH- 347. 
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if the tiias did not exact tlic fine fmin the kosmat after he had 
bcccsmt liable, the fiaf himself had to pay dciublc the amount,* on 
a faniiitar Cretan principle. 

The next part of this same inscription {14 g~p i}* contains 
inTormaiion of great Importance. VVe arc told that an interval of 
three years must elapse before a kosmat who has come to the end 
of his tenure of office can again be An intcrx^al of ten years 

IS prescribed for a ^roemon, and five for a The provisions are 

not execplionali for Crete or for Greece.* The early Drciian in¬ 
scription^ of approximately the same date, prescribes an intervat 
of ten years^ with severe penalties in case of infringement, before 
ihc same man can again be kosniaj^ These two inscriplJons togellier 
provide cvidenjce then of die Ciiriy existence of a praedee, proved 
by other inscriptions to have been common later* of digiblHry to 
she *ame magistracies." We may infer that different Jtitcrval of 
time bci^veen the successive tenures of office was prescribed by 
difTemit cities. The need for such ii provision b readily explained 
by the need to put an end for a time to tlic immimiiy against 
civil actions enjoyed by ke^moi during their term of office.* If this 
immunity ^verc indefinitely prolonged, an offidul could not be 
called upon to give an account of his administrative dtuie$ and to 
pity such ftiiancial oblig;ittons as he tnighl have incurred during 
ills term fjfofficcF 

Rut tlic lenglli of lime fixed at Dretni before an ex-magistmte 
became eligible fbr re-election bas led to the suggestion that a 
political motive was involved. The aiistoeratic iknuhes, liaving 
freed themselves from the monarchy, would he rchietani to allow 
too much power to be acquired by one pencil who might have 
made an attempt to set up a lyranny*^ In favour of Itm view ii 
may be .-dlowed ihaip if other indie adorn oF ccmmerdal activity 
WE!re larking, ihc early devclopmeiii of wriiicn law in Crete must^ 
iis elsewhere, have been comuxird wiih the needs of commerce— 
and tyramuof had their origin in enmmerdat communitja. But 
such general gmunds do not encounigi: confidence iti this inter- 

Cf Gluintued nd kx. 

/iri dixa ^ j {di 

iar]|»fi(ifi[ Mr. 

* Ct. QiarAut^ rndt/it, ^ il, 333-4&. * $4S Dod tl, ^ 

* rum t 45i>L K>emxr|utF-Viui fJlitiiow ifr 34^; GuvUEicci ^ Js#, 

* 0 rmargnc-Vu^ lilifrntrrFT 343J who rilj? Afllt. /W. 1^711 b 3 If., and vK m 

bcu^rrti ibc early hif4iciry ut l>iTJE»aiHi Oiai t^Allieu aad otirKt Gnxk ddi*. 
Gf. Van EircTkicvre CMC 33 and Cuarducci tC 4 p yu 
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prci^tionr to which an alternative wlU be offered at a later stage 
of our dbcuasion of the Cretan evidence. 

The gn&TnaniS^ ate only mtndoncd here, in Crete* At Athens, 
they were inapcctors cf the sacred olives," and ate menttonod as 
witnesses of sales in a fqurtJi^cedtury iiisctiptiotii Onom fasos.* 
Since, in the laucr inscription, mnmon/^s arc more often mentioned 
as witnesses and recorders of and sccin to fulJU the functions 
of ^Twffwnw, ic is likely that they were, at Gortyaa also, the same 
as the or sccrctaritSi who are mentioned in a number of 

inscriptions** 

it is doubtful whether the verb 9w/#?ir in the context can apply 
both to and and therefore whether they can 

both with certainty be said to have belonged to the at tiiis 

early periods ^fhe aigtimcnt fliat the different offidali might have 
needed a ionger Eime to give ati account of their itc wardship, and 
Lherefore diat there would be no inconsistency in considering 
9w/tfr 10 apply to ali, is striuned, m view of the tong periods of 
time invo)v^«* 'Hie explanation may be that the oHices orgmimn 
and ksatii>j were oncroiia and less honoufcd or^ particularly in the 
case of tile gn^mon^ that a wider clrdt of cantildata was eligible. 
However this may be, the mcntioii of the htnios appears to iudi- 
caic that a chief magistrate was already coiiCCrncd wi th foreignem 
or freedmen*" 

Of the other ddes of Central Crete, only Elty^ma, Lyttos and 
Drerm provide direct evidence of tlic existence of Jc&mwL Men* 
doji Itaa been made of the Drerian evidence, Eltynia provides us 
with one imciipiioni.^ perhaps of thos period (or the early fifth cen¬ 
tury}, frotn which il can be inferred that here at an ear!y date the 
kosmoi had separate duties** *^o information, however, can be 
gathered from the single men don* in the Lyttian evidence of tlie 
period,, 

In West Crete, k&moi arc attested at Axoa'* and Etrulhema in 
inscriptions either of diis period or of the early fifth eentury* 
*riie sense of the first pari of the second of the two Inscriptions 
from Axos seems to be UuiIt if ^ priest takes more than his due por¬ 
tion of what is being jsicrificed, he is liable td a fine cjf a siattr 

MUlimedi (GS ^51$^ hkI BmsAt IGS 48^) iiid itui thm wm ten, u 

CuAidui^ pDsuuik tml; IC 4 p, 

■ Ljr*. ■ SIti * Gu&rdiccd iM ^ Outtfdtkcd Uwf. 

* ex Aha J(P cf Uifi umc penod. * IG. 

* tX DuioUp 1 ^. h.7(9- * IC i.XViJLi Td a,V.6 i^rj ^ XM^p 
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And a ctoiibk i^roportkin of the sacrijiciAi flesh. But if some private 
airangemeiti is made, without compulsion, between the priest and 
the sitcrifleer, the piriesi can keep what he has been given. If the 
fails to ensure that the prescribed penalty is carried out, 
he becomes liable to pay the fine himsdf $o that the principle 
which wc have seen already at work in Gortyna equally applied at 
Axes. 

Two arc mentioned in the inscription from Eleiithemat 

who were perhaps both eponymous, i.e. regarded as prot^feosmoi, 
'I'hnt such a practice tvas not unique is proved by an mscriptioa 
Irom Dreros.* 

'rherc is no early evidence relating to htmei in the cities of 
East Crete. 

Mention of a Cotmeit doc* not appear in the itueriptiom of this 
early period at Gortyna, in the other cities of Central Crete, or in 
East Crete, In West Crete, the city of Axoj provides the only 
evidence of a Council, in the inscription cU»;d above relating lo 
the priest and the sacrificer. In the final sentence of the inscrip' 
lion, the Council of Axos is insinicicd to provide a sum of twelve 
Staten for a festtvaL* 

Apart from an indication^ that the old term agSffa was used for 
its meetings, the Assembly plays no part in the early Cortynian 
evidence. In the tnher cities ofCrnir^ Crete, as in West and East 
Cretr, evidenrj: for the Assembly is lacking. 


It. ttn; fECOxn periots (rtmi century} 

The Gonynian evidence from this period shows that the 
could not be inwlvcd in litigation during their term of office. But 

^ S herr ^rravt to iii|3i£fU£ mi ioiLivklil*! jyid ndt Ihe vthe^ 

m w nt'irKEtt rhtvfhcrr^ mr.h Juriiiidrdiin wQiild UAiiirvJly be 

hii evneem if lifi edfletl «l Axm tbi« C^. CuanliK^d ad im 

* C- DCH |JtT ( 1037 ) 3**^ 

* 'flic wMtnct taith\ Knrrtl TOi'e | 

ficM» i; Atidtxa ifTar^^orc. Tlie general purport k dcdr^ bJnoMBlk the 

iMM muiiixi^ t& be to h dvubEfkiL ^(aluri {Cidaid, Oh^ ii4)t 

Caizi]3ajifi|; ibe Ckutytimti bucripdim 1C 4 -Bd, preipc^etl lor 

Guar<{uei3 lighil/ qwftod md ^ rba ebjuig^c ond crtaiped 

Tlsr ^irmciftbe ^koiixuih^pluTqliatn^ ^ Kv^tb^ma (ali:iliYttl)«eirirc^ddTtndi 
{« peoplr* fottuisg p*Jt of the cmitcr papu^ndon of Ck|c). lltfi i fuvitj k nheti Ip he 
litrovided ^ A l^viJ oiled ibe /fatLairu. or |bi ibe lor m TeitivftL 
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sikch temporary immunity from legal acdon was coiuiier-balaTiced 
by decerrcnts agamst abuses^ For c^amplc^ it ts oidaiTtcd by law^ 
lliat a runaway serf cannot bt sold wthba a year if he had taken 
refuge hi a temple^ and further^ that il'thc runaway icrTbelongs to 
a he cajirioi be sold until his master has relinquished his 

office, and a year has gone after he took rdlige in a temple^ This 
provinoii is in keeping with what we are told in the Code* about 
iJie ban on litigation aifecting the Xuimcpf generally during their 
term of office^ and wtudi has its .vnidogics ckcwheitj hiciuding 
Romcj where it applied to the consuls. This present provTsion can 
be explained as due to a desire to prevent the master from gaining 
too much ad vantage from the authority of his officci CElbcf in the 
ifaJc of the serf or in any legal proceedings which might arise in the 
eout^ of the transaction. A sale effected in violation of the regula¬ 
tion is automatically rendered null and void by ^ final rider to the 
provision. 

No t only does tlic abovoinentioncd passage of i he Gode confintl 
tlial 4 kmrtiifs musi not be inVulved iu legal proceediugs w'hilsl sdll 
holding olficc; it Is also ncieworthy tliatp ihoidd lie be con^ictixf in 
the proceedings wliich must lake place once he has laid down liis 
offkct he becomes Jkiblr to the paynteaii of a fine which may be 
suhsiantUh hecauie it is cumuhitive, not fmm the tiinc he leaves 
olfiect but rmm the lime ihe offence is committed# 

I'he ksm^s features as un important official coricerncsj 

with foreigners and others^ mch as frccdmcrij outside the tribal 
community of the ciiixen body, li would be logical for freedmen 
to be placed under tlic protection of tills official, because they 
lacked relatives by wiiom they could be emancipated. In the regu¬ 
lation of du: Code coneemlng the renutitiation of an adopted 
child," ten stmers must be deposited at the di&astm^n^ and given 
to the rcfiDunced person by the secretary of the kieni$s k^s^s- 
Unless we are to suppose that the were directly involved in 

certain judicial proceedings as a regtdar course, this MAsimtin 
cannot be considered as their offirial headquanerSH It was prob* 
ably rather a judgment-seat in the market-place^ where the dikastm 
were regularly accustomed to carry out their duties.^ The sec¬ 
retary of the ksmm would be inwived because the re¬ 

nounced person might be a foreigner or at least outside ihc tribal 

* IG 4 . 4 t.lV. EiHy G, » Got t 5*1 

• GusnJiKrl ^ Cf. T>HR 1 3^7 f. 
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commiiiii^y of the citizen body^* The connection of ihc secretary 
of the with ihc procedure is evidence of its importance^ 

when we consider that liic kcismi only figure as a judiciat authority 
directly on one occasion in the Code, namely, when the marriage 
of an heiress eonfllcti wilh the authorized legal procedure** The 
secretary of the hjmos was no doubt rexpansible for the propef 
reghtration of the renunciation, and IlkewUe, of the payment of 
moneiary compensatian. 

TIic deoee, mentioned eiitUer,* ^^'hich granted the tighi 
domidJe in La lepton to frrcdmeti (and perhaps aliens?), placed 
thcm^ as we saw', tinder tlic protetiton of thr fomitfjr against 

attemptB (o reduce them to senilude and ugairesi theft, Bccuusc 
violcncc done by mbbei's is an injury done to the state itsdf, 
a fine of one hundred scaccra hus to be paid to ihe stute/^ It is 
likely that the tiiai had to ensure abo that double the value of 
what was stolen had to be restored to the victim** If the titai failed 
to carry out ihese obligatioiLS^ the pcsteibility is lliat each one of 
them had lo pay double the value to the victim^ and the money 
which was due to the state. 

In thr decree drfittiiig frlatinm bnwvcn the state uf Gortyua 
and wine crafbmcn or hired wnrkmcn^ where mention of ih£ 
kosmas tnpkcs it appear likely tit<11 rnettes and freedmen are 
concerned.* if (ht workmen did not carry out their work, the 
kaimoi had to exact ;i fine of ten siater?!, payable to the 
;;tatr, from each imr of ihem^ for l^cIi mch olFcnce. If they did 
noE pay tiie Jumpk fine, the IrNi were llicii to exact double the 
arnouni; and tf they failed to do so^ they themselves became 
liable to pay the fine to the state. 

Atuch liai been writ ten about the importunL inscription^ vdiich 
has bccu definctl by Guarducci as not so tnucli a treaty between 
tiic Gortynians and Rhiiteniaas, as a Gortyniiin decree concern¬ 
ing the Rldttenians who^ although they had their own law and 
courts, were nrverthdess subject to thr power of Gortytia, In 
other wurd% they formed a perioerit: community of the kind to 

^ Vlr> mxii bcK in mmii *hr tfftw tea TiX JlTi (Cpdr Col \ 35), 

■ Cul. Vtn S3-IX t. * IG 4.78. (Sm pl 4o,j *.c, 

*CiiJAntuQC3 rnmpim Ihr Aihcnifin Bitii i^untcs Ocin. 5:18: fn 

Joa ru icoini mml tirv 

^hrmf ^ 

* OtuntuDcj in&n, mdU>t. • .Se? p, 41 

^pubiHKril by tUll^hiTT in AJ-'^ I (*%?]■ ^ e. SC1>I 498.^: DHR It 
ji; Kcbwvxer 17)5 Guintiicci tC iJfo, ^th funlici r?*. 
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which some dbcnsdon hus already been devoied,^ In tbe ^ame 
way* the Kaudian^ (sec p, 138) art the mbjcci later decree* 
aldiough they arc dcscrihcd as free and, Ukc the Rhittoiiani here, 
^^ 6 ro^oi xui avt 6 AtHm, The inference is ihav ifl the first part of 
the fifth centuryj the Gortyniims had already jgained coniro! of 
tilt neighbouring city of Rhittenia,* situated on the northern line 
of communicaEion to ihe sea, 

Tlie GoriyQians appear to have been rcspoiuible for an ini* 
portant triennial sacrifice at the celebrated cave of Zeus on ^fount 
Ida. The decree begins by foying upon the Uliitteoians rhe obhga- 
doti to ^nd to Ida, 00 these occasions, tliree hundred and fifty 
matef?^ worth of vietimB, or virurtis and money. 

The ptir]5ori of what follows seems to be that a Gortynian could 
possess, buy and wrll houses and irees at Rlnttenia, and a RhJt- 
cenian at Gortyna.® It is the uejti section, iKiwever, which mokes 
it clear that thisi h not o treaty Ijctwecri equals (II. 4 “®)^ Accord* 
Jtig to Guarducci^s vt^on of die text** (he meaning is that the 
Gortynian mduduig the prcsideiu, who came to Rhiitenin, 

were to exercke juriitdittion^ along with die Rhittc nian 
over Uio^c who did not obey the cpliofs. and were to exact a fine 
of a. drachma from iliem id be used by them In conjunction wUh 
the Rhitteriiati k^smoi and Ai^mbly, If the punishmcfn exceeded 
the prsTribed fine or wiis used differently, i!ie matter was to be 
decided by a ksnt/ia Mti (Le* of the Gortynians)* 'llte lost regula* 
don dcfcriy proves that ihc Rhlttcnian afisumwl the status of a 
forrigner at Gortyna; there U no qucslJan of isopolitfia. 

ITiU scciioxi opens os follows: rdr di crru$r|[ay/T«r x^j xir 
xocTjiWru T^OTI^'kr aufTfiiv tJ 5 

x6v ^ ^M^arror to Axfixrwr xoJ xcitoXd^m 

n^\d T€ TO xdj tpf 'ATTl>i*b (IL 4-7)^ Wicn the tmn 

startas and its related term ^tariag^ids were discusi^ed earlier,* the 

^RhiEciti^ fiMina) b perhapi the early form in !□ rH>wXV)ir^. Hctc we flflil 
"/\:rT/vi(li, Cn Quaitlucd W lac.; Dcchlcl KuslDi In KE. l.r. 

Khbenifl. 

* Futf the rmxiJni iii>p|ic9i|D4n dw dkcowlnct fn DKft J t 4nd 

CtiKtihict:i dJ Ifiir^ wli 4 i:<uiiiiic]iti£ 'Nc^fafldiisi clauiiuc cst lUmi donnn aj^xx^uc 
■U (aitiim Ck<iftyiiuumm ct Hinmetiiwwii cixuxikunr pcrthicte hunl cvctt Btui artii:' 
Imiuiii citfc.' 

■a: iHtR (1 

• V\y. afl-iL Cr. DllR I 414; tV S^ficik AJA 5 (ijoi) 3<9: Kjtifitnii CS I 
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view was maintained thsit siaftas setrm clearly to signify the dan^ 
3 view which explains the tnscriptiouaj evidence here and else¬ 
where,» the H«yct»cB gloss oraeTof al hIUk wT and 

Aristolie’a statement that the kannoi were taken 'fram certain 
clans'• k b now necessary to ocatntne the terms in rather more 
detail. 


Wc must guard agaimt too strict a military intcrpretHiinti of 
siarioi and slarta^etas on the ground of ctymolngy, no more 
universally valid for these terms than for Aenaw; even though, as 
was pointed out, tiymoJogical and other supporting evidence do 
point to a stage when tribal imtitulions tvcie adapted lo warfare. 
But the institutions have an earlier phase, juit as they hat'c a 
later development. l>c Sanctis* poiui^ out the usual derivaLion 
of strabit from root itor or riar, ‘to stretch', and its couneciion 
with stormnumi, citiag SemcnoiF, who compared it with iUmt and 
llioughi that the mcanuig was that of aliquid Jimmm, ^otnpaetum, 
ime tuncitim —apt descriptions of ilic solidarity of iJic primitive 
cbii. Therefore a stajiagetm was only a straUgM when ihe clan went 
to war, and so btccamc an army; otherwise, hij. liiJe suggests that 
he was the clnii chief, in peace as in wmr. 

Just as, in ihe passage of the Code (Col. V -i-G; d||r d 
i)uStt\/ai 3 iv ul air the tiartai fulfils tlie 

functions of the jt0.fTrt0j, so here the sKtript and fartnvi are closely 
ccinnected, ihe ysoa/tfor is mentioned after the ilnrtagHat, and the 
verb ftCKTofr applies both to urn^ruyerov and xoafttarru, J fence it 
can be inferred that the ^tartagrtas was Jiimsell' a iastmu. In the 
phrase rreAd rr to xaf wAd tSr 'PirrirlSyt the Hartos is opposed 

to the iUiitteniaiiii (i.c. the Asaembiy), and was tlierdbre pre- 
nimabty composed of indhiduals wfio did not belong to the 
Assembly, The inference is that the siartas was the body of ihtjnwi 
who exercised power, akmg with the Rhitttnian Assembly. The 
rfartoj would Uius be presided over by the tfitnagiUu, who was 
normally in later times called thr tfie president of the 

JoisnaL The natural conclusion is therefore that this Gonyntan 
jtuttagetiu presided over Ixith die Gortyman and ihc Rhiitenian 
Aarmw. a remdusion wliJch is in keeping with the subordiiiatc 
potition of the one city to the other. 

It is nni posible then to accept the view fif Dc Sanctis,* that 


Cok V5; IC (.XV))Li,.i, rc 
•AJ. ,*7,.. 
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^hc stdrt^s was nothing more than the whole body of kattmi^ wish- 
out further qnaliGcatiott- a subtiivisiDti of die tribci 

as seems intended by the Hesychios glosSt ^^d aj lias been recog¬ 
nised by some mod era scholan.^ On my view* this subdivision 
was die clan; and die siartagiias was die clan chief. M aristcKrmcy 
developed, so certaia dans became ruling clans; and the term 
would now [lave assumed a new jxililical dgnificance^ refer¬ 
ring to a body of chief tmigistrateST comisdng of the clan chief and 
Ills colleagues, who were the elders of the clan. The change is most 
dta'isively appancni when the coniisi to be caJIcd simply die 

fc^tmos^ and iht ^^rtegiias the pt$tffkosms^ As AriainUe said^ the 
kosnm were dinseti firom certain clans. Such clam, or privileged 
kinship groups, as they may be d^ribed in tlie new' conditiont, 
would lend tn become more and more restricted; and the number 
ot kosm^i might vary according to the number of wealthy -ind 
inriueiitial "elders’ avaiJabk w'ithin the grouping from time to 
time. The inscripdonat evidence bears out both of these con-i^ 
dusions. 

If the intcrprcEadon of the above quoted passage adopted here 
be correct^ ihe verb kt?sm(Tf is not to be taken as equivalent to 
ilikaz*i\ but in more general sense, implicit in its etymology^ 
of 'ptittltig to righis% "reducing to order*. So that (he duties of 
ttie kaimoi here w'ould be not so much judicial as broadly and 
decbivdy administmiive in all spheres^ including the followitig- 
up of judida] dedsions*" 

The reading *noqifi\p (tciL adopted by Guard ucct,* 

tzwtcad of :To^ju[d]i whidt scholars liave followed Halbheir irt 
prefcTTiiig, raises an important question* In itressing the im¬ 
portance of this mcutioEi of an institution comnunj to Sparta and 
other Dorian states^ Guardueez compared die ipdiaf of anuther 
Gortynian insenpdon of the same period, * implying the C3tistcnce 
of a Gortynian magisttate who exercised the functions of an 
<pAi)ror^ The lema epotim&tt here would suggest a whole body of 
ephors, 

’ t>HR I 41^ * ex Giinntucct mi he. 

*DiKiB»o:L 1 C 4 pp, 184 ai3il iSC, filing Brmiuc A>rf^ iW. 

*^|h fuji thji! ilieniiitfTicitarqiiHin M RJiiittm* in ewiy iwwei bt liitWml 
fkitn utir izuciiplktu (IC 1 JCXVtILl} wbetA We ihCMikl uiidcnunZ Hue fimmc df m 
=» miKtr thio the iwmr of ■ mon 

* 1 C 4^.4. 17 i,c tchdiiig A A' h IhU cif Utaue wki nbftuMctrd ihnj 

— ^.TidjnTqc tX Cdidiweiti, Blau; 4 di jwrrfc Giwnlwd ptci FI, Lg. 551 cL— 
r^r Tfii* ami the 
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The fine which can be mipo^od by the officiati i$ very $mdit and 
Dc Sanerti^^ compared the customary Athenian pfirase; in;i^Jjajs 
irufidJLhiVf ^that b, to impose small fines for con traventJons of the 
rules or usages relative to behaviour in assemblies^ sacred places or 
the iike\ If the comparison h valid* it ^ves us an idea of some of 
the duties of the Ridilcnian ephors^ II is of some interest that, 
despite the small fines involved* the visiting olEdab were obliged 
to Impose of them in cnnjunctioi] with die Rluitenlan k&smi and 
j'Vsscmbly. If they trespassed against the provision by impodng a 
bigger fine, or used the money themselves, die matter would have 
lo lie taken up os a hfntia £kd* at Gnrtyna, presumably bdbrr the 
henw kAmm. llie vkitoi? were dicn to me their authority to 
back up the local ofiidak^ but some care was taken to ensure that 
this authority wus not abused. The regulatioii dauonstr^ates the 
way in which the rsisting state apparatus of the subject dty was 
used by Gorryna to escrebe its control, just as it legally defines 
ihc status of the Khitteniam I'is-i-ms die Gortynians. Itcdress 
agalnsl an abuse of the Gorty'nian power was to be sought not m 
tlicir own city* but at Gortyna* according to the process of Gor- 
tynian law- 

In tills SiUnt imenplion Gortynlam were further forbidden to 
take securities in the terrhory of REiittenia** and if proved to 
Jiave done had to pay twice the value of die securiiy. The fine 
was to be exacted by the Rhhtcnian and* failing aciion by 

this IjcKty* the elders exacted finm the k^srfUfi with impunity. This 
local autonomy in matters of usurious pmetice® by individuals of 
Gortyiia b probably typical of arbiocmtic action against specu¬ 
lation which might threaten tradiunnal landed privileges and 
cuJtonds;* and ii b in marked contrast with the previous sanctions 
involving h^nei^ dika^ 

Am for die other cities of Central Crete, in Arcadia there were 
only two k&imdi 2it one time tn the fifth century.* Other inscrip* 
tions make it clear that ihb number W'OJ raised to three in sue- 
eceding periods. The small number of if we also bear in 

mind other indicaUfms of its backwardness, b an indication (hat 
ihc admiuistraiivr rnnirdons ofthe supreme magbjratcs of Arcadia 

' ^ ■ Gf famia^ki 1C 6*. 

^ It wEiuM ihit m tsw ccHu^rmirtH Kointki miiim yp m m tMiUdinc 

bpckidgi^ io tIv rplioO: GujudlUJCCi md Ak. 

♦ how-rrrr l)w paatkni ia tlw Hrlleimik period, dlKilKd in Clk- X\11L 

* 1C i.V Cr p. Lfjn. I. 
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were not considersbJe^as Indeed we might expect of such a 
community. 

In tlic Argivc draft of a treaty between Knossos and Tyllsos,' 
atrajigcd under the auspices of Argos, the k&wtm of Knossos were 
liable to a line ol ten siatcra imposed by ilic GoundU if they did 
not carry out official injunctions regarding hospitality to the 
Tyliiiass; and vice versa. 

In West and Last Crete evidence is Jacking for the kasmi in 
this period. 

Although there is no inscriptkuial mention of a Ooimdl ontiJ 
the first century b.c. at Gortyna^ mention ft made of Elders from 
the fifth century b.c. until the first century a,d> (ITte Cretan 
forms ngcyyevtd? or rrgetywrdc, ;i^iyurto; (later 

n^tjytirroc) arc equivalent to n(WiT|ftiTfgof, 

:i 0 Hj;JitfTOToc.* Side by side with their simple meaningSj the terms 
Were respectfully used from early times, as the Homeric evidence 
ahovsx, of tlir tribal elders, dignitaries and chiefs.} 

In the imcriptioxi discussed above^ relating to fthittema, the 
Elders are most likely not Gonyiiians but Rhitteniaus,* since the 
Goriynian p'/di exacted fines, at least ftom their own kainioi^ and 
because it would be more appropriate iorHiuttenians to exact fines 
from their Jfcwmox. Elsewhere, for example at Dreros, Knossos and 
Tylbos, it was customary for the Council to exact fine* from the 
hm^t On this analogy, and because the Rliittcnian elders are 
officially enjoined to exact fines, it ft probable liiat they coustituted 
a conveniJonal Council wf Elders at Rbiltcnia tn this period, as 
we should normally expect. 

As for Gortyna itself, it may well be that the old tribal term 
ptfigiilos was used to signify a itirmber of the Council, a body 
which can be assumed to have cxisied from an early period in 
Gortyna, as daewhere iu Crete. 

In West and East Crete there ft no evidence for the CounciL 

Evidence fi^r the Aucmbly u lacking, except at Gortyna and 
Rhittenia, The Goitynlan terminology siiows a simple and in* 
icresting dcvelcpmcnL 'Hie word ft used to mean an x\is- 
sembly of I hr dtuens in two inscriptions uf the period,^ and was 

■ /S. VIII. 4 b, ■ Bud C|> j,7 siifl UiMMcq,«.». 

^CuMiducd md Uf.; rf RF $ {19^) ill ibc cue ^ iivmiHiOQ 4.14} 
{my Cl ) M nne luAkirm to mnbk m Ip dodilc^ tX si^fywr 

li^nifka JiHi fllCc u ■ virlvi; ^ 

‘ 1 C 4.71 ^ XII: eps 
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probably so ti»ed m cartk-r times, as can be inferred on general 
grounds, and On the probable evidence of an archaic inscription^ 
111 the Code* there is the same blending of the two meanings* 
*plajcc of assembly' [i^c. 'the market-place^), smd "muster", 
which is so common tn the frequent Homeric use of the word. 
Perhap by the founh century,* and cmainly by the iliird, the 
word potis has replaced in the inscripUoiud evidence. Its 
mi:niiitig of ihe 'assembly*, or ^community of ciiixcns^ at Gortyna 
as elsewhere, is quite clear when U h used in combinaikm widi, 
and yet as distinct from, dtiicr tlm or the ieu/r. The word 

demos is, tKldly enough, confined to the Imperial cpo^. 

In the Ckdc, the Assembly is mentioned in amncction with the 
practice of adoption, whicli has already been discussed, it is only 
necessary to note the continuing power of ralificuiion of the cili' 
zens, convened in a formal Assembly, no matter how modified, 
regarding adoption and repudiation, revealed by these passages 
of die Code. 

As for the second inscription, we have seen that, despite the 
amall fines mvolvcd, the vtiittng ofhctals from Gortyua ore obliged 
(0 dispose of them in conjunction with the Rhittenian komtoi and 
/Xscmbly. That the .^jsemhly was an imponaut dement in die 
state apparatus of llie subject dcy, used by Gortyna to exercise its 
coniro!, is clear from the phrase JteOd re ra erro^rd >fd :rt^ iw 
*PiTttr£orf where oi "PittIvioi means the Assembly* Some Idea of 
its powers tt given in the concluding part of the inscriptioti wbcrie 
we find TO 61 *PiTriT(oi* rerciTcd to. The expression to kmnofi 

u not found in the Gortyntan inscriptions which apply to Gortyna 
itself, but is eommon elsewhere. The general sense of this conclud¬ 
ing passage secHM to be that, if the Assembly, the oitizen body, of 
Rhittenia, shall have any new difference with the Gortyiiians, the 
herald shall invite the accused Gortynians., or others representing 
them, to present themselves within ten days at Rhittenia.* 

3. THE TIURU FBXtOO (FOURTH CEJmjRV) 

Apart from the posribility that polis had replaced ogom as a 
term for the Assembly at Gortyna, evidence for hsmot^ Council and 
Auembty is lacking tmm any part of Crete^ 

* /^t. e-4, » H. 4r3&. Ulr ph Of dzhf ^rd C 

* Q. 6 a 6 kK oi loswtmoi ui IC -1-^33 aisJ 

* CC GitmiLMxi dif tac.| HiUiiketx hi PjA ! jj r 
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4 - THE fOlJKTH PERIOD (THIRH CENTURA) 

Afirr fhc .iJmost nqti-cxi$tettl eddcnce of the prccwiiag ccntujy^ 
ihc evidence of ihii period in at) aretiip relatively abundant and 
diverse- An example of the devcfaping complexity of ibe evidence 
is provided by the agrccmcTits made with the MiJesiiins by certain 
cities in the middle of the centTiryj* which show some important 
differences in comtituuonal procedure. The judgment of certain 
problems is entrusted at Knossos to the k&sm&i and the Cduncitt 
at Gortyna only to the at Phaistos EO the ctvjl conn. If wx 

assume that the Council at Knossoi! had developed a rclativtty 
democratic diameter, it can be argued lliat the restriction of these 
rnnrtions to the at Gcrtytia is an indication of more con* 

servativc customs.^ But it can be mare cogentJy maintained, for 
reasons which w-ill be dbeussed laier^ that the Coimdl which 
operaied with the Kno&stan i&imoi wbs a survival of the old arts- 
too'Etic Council which, Ui earher tlmr$^ liad tlic function of ad* 
ministering judidd aHalrx; whibi at Phabtosp the magisirates 
confined themselves to executive rnaltcrs^* 

A document of the same time* perhaps shows ihai the Gortynian 
kemoi rxcrcbed political authority over Phaktos, an arrangement 
w^hich can he compared with the earlier atialogy of the Rhiu 
tcfiians, and the later analogy of the Kaudians, TTie document in 
question has been described as one of the most mystcriotis of all 
Crelan in^riptions.* From the context it can be gathered with 
some degree of certainly that Gonyna and Phaiatos exercised some 
control over the Kramfipeioi; that^ if the Kransopdoi violated 
their treaty or treaties regidattng tiieir retarions with Gortyna and 
Phaislos, they w'tre to be fined t\m thoua»nd statm; and that suit 

* tCL i.VIILdi XXJUj ; 4.161. Tlir EmcriptieKi ctmeeroed wufoupd n Miirim 

■nd sfl ogTtTtiviil MHtrttM aiwi ihrf« dBtTrrrqi jtmujii id OeUa 

Ham ^boul uf tMpimtvA by Cretin iiud Milab^ pinKci- llir 

■XWTWtit with Knew* ii hitwEili^ ilfl iitbrr silkict «t^l^ ihr TrikLaun. RliiilkiMHi 
CllRMnaian^ Mdi-lLllU> ileraklcolcai^ tManfLam. A|XilloniaiCSk FctrsJiini, 

] toniAru, PVmiiiani, litronisni, Oloudtifijv, Dlrnltm, Lafism, t^h^inh^^Tvuujm^, 
Kydooiaija, fhtUHd.rmiifUL SinM Cknrtyn* wu allied with thr LyElijiDiL ArkMhd^i 
Anmitfu mnci llyrixiaiu^ ID (bnti the iircMuf KTMtpw the ihtnti group waj lorrnrfi 
by PhaiilDi, nUbKt wilh MiitmhBilkl uvi PhlyHimiaiUp il *ocmt that Kdiw™ wai 
ibe Eiifltt ^wrJfLtl in CfcEr at the time (a&)-4u Qv Vtm ikr MiiEHbrujq^c 

CK 

* Van F-TefticrTt CMti 171. ■ Muurhtc ZVK S2. ■ 1 C 4.165, 

^ Linen i6l For bibltni^phy urCnsfdiied iS Van FfTcti-EerreCMG 
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could be broughi in athcr dly. So ihnt these Kransopeiol would 
Itavr beet) n perioecic ecimmutiity with a local government, their 
rrlatioiis to their masters being defined by treaty.* 

But to explain the joint control of GOirtynn and Phiustce over 
the Kranso{)doi u more diificitlt. Qn tlje otic hand, the document 
b issued under the nuihority of one art of koimoi, presum.'ibly the 
Gortynian, ai if it were a GortytuiUi decree. Cn the other band, 
Gortyna .and Phabtos arc later referred lo as having their own 
courts. Halbherr'i view was that ihc docutncnl was a joint decree 
of the (WO cities, which were merged into one stale at the time, 
Blass thought it was a treaty, and he has been supported by Larsen, 
who argued that, since the clause which alloived suits to be 
brought on. the snnie terms either at Gortyna or at Fhaisios etm- 
not be reconciled with the merger of the two cities into one (at 
least Ibr a sufiieienUy long period to make it necessary to recopy 
a decree issued at the time),* it is easier to believe Uiat Gortym 
and PhaisKH acquired a joint control over the Kransopeiot. So 
that suits were brought at Gortyna for delinquency on tlie part 
of the Kr.Tnsopriui in I heir obligations towards Goiiyna, and at 
PhabtOR for delinffUency towards Phabios, The liiai to whom the 
fine was to be paid must be an official of the city concerned and 
the city ivhich is mentioned as having to keep half of the fine 
must l>e the city in. which the suit was brought, 

Guarducci, however, has more correctly inferred that Phaistm 
wax more or less subject lo Gortyna, since only one set of Bonnot 
Is meutioned, undoubtedly that of Gortyna,* Fnr the earlier 
analogy of dte Rhiltenjam. and the later analogy of the RaudLans, 
show that the P liaw tians could iiave been under the sway of 
Gortyna whilst having iltcir own courts, Le, could have been 
autadikoi. 

Two flirt her points arc worthy of notice here: the large amount 
of the finei and the fact that only one hint h metiiioncd as being 
concrrnrt]. 

Oiu* inscription* of the period gives some possible indication 

‘ Laneii iSii llaiUirfr «lw opatklmd ihafi to Iw J (1877) di». Ct 

GuwidiUK) Kf 14 f 1036} 3^ aid ^ Ui. 

• Soth HitlAciT bikI lOiw (SGDl jojfj) raDudmid iht dbcmncni mijlii Ite b (wpy 
oT ui iinoipluxi, 

■ Tlicrr Bir tilKrr bdirHjkmt of thlt iub>5c1a«i; GtiBiduwi tdtot,-, ft Vm rJt^li»1V 

*■ 1C GuiinJfii:d odioc. 
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that the sup^rrvistd the ctccdon of judges Bind abo advised 

them about die process of bw. 

A fragment of a treat>^^ betweejt the Gortymans and ArcadiEifts 
contains a list aitd names of gods and goddesses invoked. 

It however^ not clear how many Gmtymiiin k&sjmi arc listed 
because of uncertainty aboiti the actual Jengili of die lines* There 
arc Eflceii lines dtogeihcr, and if we suppose that one kosrrm vi?as 
meiiLioned m each line, then sis k^imm arc enumerated from the 
second to the seventh line, besides two otlicrs in the ninth and 
following lines, possibly mentioned as officiating far the seconii 
time-* Bu! if it can be supposed that each line contained two 
namc^, len or eleven Jlfl/iufli may have been mentioned up to tiie 
seventh Hue. {VVe know from one inscription that there could be as 
many as eleven GoriyiiLun In Lhat case, the kosni&i in the 

nindi and following lines itfe not Gortynian but ArcadiarL, a pos- 
Ability which may lie supported by the similarity betweru nantc$ 
memiortctl here and elsewhere,* 

A decree of ihe Gotiyniaits,* only part of whicJi survives, con¬ 
cerns Amykiaion, and iudiraim that it was n perinecir community 
subject to Gentyna.,*' The Gnrtynian are apparently rrfcirrcl 

to, and ephijf^mmtri'^ is used of them In the cxerrlsc of ilieir 
office. 

The arc often jnrntioticd in the decrees of other cities of 

GernraJ Crete, esptdaJly in the decrees of B,e. replying to the 
l>an embassy ivhich \Tsited the dries of the island.^ 

One of the most Important itiscripdons of the period^ belonging 
to thr late third or early second century, is that coniaiDing the 
oath of the Drerian youth.* Taken in conjunction with aniilar 
evidence elsewhctT, which sviU be examined btetTp ihis document 
reveals a trend among the authorirics of vaHorn cities to strengthen 
ihdt hold on the epbebic organiz<iiion, with its atuient cuMonuk 

* 171, * 1 f rillin' £ HnllilijnT} vt i M.u») arc 

* ti. a^g. G- and C ■.& * CtUAridiicci «r £»r. 

* tC * I^KTscb PC iGji cf. Guaxdlicct aJ JW. 

^CT "nd tk 5.11I.+66- 

ik XVJ. s uid 15 (Ljitfl); XXVJl.i (RhitiiJw*J. 

* ik iX. 1 , Editon tioJkrwiji^ BLaji (SCUl nrppcwcid tt^t il vm copied Tran 

iin drtkr v ww o p . lltb tui been d^kd on nf JiittT evidence by Vui 

Effciilci re ht tm BfliHr onulqiiuaiX n vaJusblr reeoiwmcrtnni nf itc pebble e^rtiltTfu- 
ptftMTf ociTJalcHi of ihe tmiU [&C 1 I 1 +XI. 1937.337-The problem b wiiidered 
IhIct {pp. 
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The oiuh which hai be (aken by the youth pxomws loyalty lo 
Drcms mici the itUied KrtcisscH. A majority of the kosmui are to 
be immediately involved to prevent a possible coiupimcy being 
nc^JecUrd, either by oversight or perhaps through the cotliuion of a 
section of the keimei. 

llie importance of the oath and iui continuity is emphasized 
by the penalty laid down for the humm, in case of neglect, after 
diey have laid dtnvn their ofRce, the initiative in such action 
iKiiig made butding on those who lake the oath, Insolvency is 
lint (O Ih- accepted as an excuse for non''payment offtnes subse¬ 
quently exacted; and such flacs as are forthcoming arc to be 
shared among the membcia of the ketairmi in the city or on 
garrison duty« 

While the k^miei are made responsible for the administration of 
the ccTctnony of ilicoath, they are subject to tiie supervision of the 
Coundl and the vigilance of the newly created citizens. If the 
membtn of the Council do not do their duty, they have to pay 
double the fine, and the collectors of the public funds aro made 
responsible for exacting it and sharing it among the members of 
tlie kelairfiai. 

One detail mentioned in this ceremony before the kosmai is of 
considerable interest and importance. TIic mcmhcn of the egffa 
are drsertited as psnacftftet (A. lit). Tile word esiitoi is used later 
{[>. 140 f), fThe HesyChios gloss is dtiuerflc* SmftjtiJC,) 

Paitaspftai anil Af/utoi seem to luive the same purport* as the verb 
egduestAai* in the phrase roii rdxa ^lljnlhio/irwtv in lines 95^*00 here, 
and in [rdv rdr roMa Icd^vpkttir of an inscription from 

Maila.* It seems likely that at this ceremony, the members of the 
agfta, hat*ing now reached the final stage of their initiation into 
mauhoed, laid aside tlieir boyhood garments before assuming the 
warrior’s cqstumcs which each Itad received as a gift after his 
period of seclusion,* 

This possibility receives confirniatiou from the exisiencc at 
Pliaistos of a festival known os the Ekduiia, during which die youth 
put aside hU boy's clothes. The Ekiliisie was connected with the 
Itxial cult of Leto Phytia^ and die myth of Leukippos, who changed 
from a girl to a boy. According to the traditirm related by the 

* on (>i£i3liiirC¥ mi Air. 

■ — inhifrt&tu ^ CJl ^urk CD 77. 

■ 1 C * Cf* Guanducti mdItf-i Sds-bwyM' RAt 77 
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mythogrcipher^^ Galatea, daughter of Euiyto$ and wife of 
Lamprofl* gave birth lo u. daughter She persuadfrd Leto to allow 
the girl to change hrr sex when she grown up.* To com^ 
tticmoriiie the thange. die Pliiibiiarii eciebrated sheir rcAdvah 
Tavnj^ ht tiji tfvnirtioi xal f^vovtn yit/Tof, 

iqv&e ffifiAta tf] foQtifr t6f 

jJ rreti^ iaih ir yd^ot^ ;i^jTe^r Jtiaofl- 

XilfiYiiT^uj TO . 1 rpaf 

'tlie festival and the myth al once combine fertility’ riluaJj iuitia^ 
tioti and marriage; and the tradition^ as reported by the mytho- 
grapherj pcrliaps suggests a change fi om a female to a male cull- 
Fhytia, like Physkoa* at Olympia^ and p^haps Orthia at Sparta^ 
is *thc one who promotes growth", iiiduding the growth of fertility 
in the yotnig.* When this growth has been achieved, the boy dies 
as a boy and is born again as a man. a trudaj change marked by 
the casting off of die costump appropriate to boyhood, and the 
assumption of the costume appropriate to a new status^ For the 
comdatksn otrg^mih^ with p6tnaj;&jtci at Phahtos is supported by 
analogous practices elsciviiere. For CKample, the Athenian iphiAoi 
won: a disElnctive eJoat wiiich was originally black or dun in 
colour, and later white, lluiugh the rough cloaks of the Sparton 
and Cretan boys could be c^tplaincd as appropriate lo their 
strenuous life^ the distinctis^e coLouring of the Athenian cloak sug¬ 
gests that there b a ritual origin for all three* Except at Argos, 
where ii was white, the traditional mournLng colour in all parts 
of Greece w^as black or dun* Hence die possibility that custom 
betrays a vestige of primitive belief in the death of die child at 
initiation. ‘ 

In view of what Strabo says about the Cretan youths being 
married all at the same time on leaving the it is stj^iilicant 
that the role of the statue of Lcnfcippos in the Phafetlan marriage 
ceremony should be mendoned along with the fatival of the 
FMmia. It seeim tiial the Phautiiui youth ^verc initiated into 
manhood, cicbfenship^ and abo marriage, at the same period of 
Ufe* Because of what was said earlier about jk^Uoi (p. 14), it is 
abo of interat that Aphrodite was called Sk^tk in Phaiaro^,* 

^ \ftL till, 17. Ct. JiTtnfEuire CC 44J^i itH 1 p. 

■eXOv. Mrf. (GiJjitn Tckihiiia; Ijimpm « liadu*; Lrukipp* 

] pirn'll 

■ iVut 5.J6.6. ■ Cf. Atmb Tbecc^ *a.50- 

* Tboaiioo AA io7- * 
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peril becaiAsc ahe was regarded as the pALroit goddess of diOK 
Aboul to undergo inltbtion Jiito manlicxMJ and marriage.^ 

Initiatjoii h usually aceompanied hy an nrdcal, and a ritual of 
ordeal aiid fertility* may undcrlmc the obseurt and archaic 
pas^gc wJuch cozidtide's the Dicrian oaUi: rix^m)Q \ Tdc || 

-jffii ilnhif noi A"to4fffl[ 

ini* ^ >ru I Afr|ft]rEKt«i OTOjrfgiic -Trv[r?fKciPTa Pflf, 

(lines 153 IT). {The victor of I he agita . , * arid each shall plant 
an oji\T>trec and ihnw it when it has been grown. Whoever does 
not pliuit an olive* shall pay fifty staters/) The name of the victor 
is missing* nor do we know in what %vay he was victorious, Rut 
we can tnTcr diat he was the victor in an ardeaJ of initiation* an 
otdeal that i<»ok ihe form of a race*, tlic winner and his fellow 
competitors being under ati obligatiort to cultivate the olive, 

Tlic inference is ptauElblc on general grounds* and a number of 
funhei^ considerations help to support it* First of all there is ihe 
significant Ibim of the Hcsychic^ 

tr rnit rJ^rufr* Secondly* the fact that the victor at Olympia wat 
crowned with olive; and tluit, according to local ituditlon* wtirn 
Rhea gnve binh to Zeus, ^he entrusted the cliild to the Koureies* 
who came from Crete to Olympia and atnu$ed themselves by 
running a race* the winner bctiig croivncd with wild olivc^ ivhich 
w^as so abundant that tlicy slept on its leaver while tliey wece still 
green.* Thirdly, that the calendar at l^riansos inejuded a month 

* CX In U f, Shiia, Gf. K^k in RF. u.v. 7), If 

Qiximiurd'i ftvtdrjiidn ef tbc lint line b cnrrrcl^ » tnfta libclr- cpiliii^ fcicHii 
^yrhcniA (tC ihrmi Imw the idfH nf itlxmatr Iviit cDiwcted nilli 

KT^uAlkEl Gcncii llut 

KAppifff if 4iy*vta5 |«) iff 

inbf 

pjift 

S. liXlsi AFTt 

fTT/piKPP ti/iinrnf^cH 

jUMfffidgoir fn Ai rilde 

Aatgt itAr 4ri* f^uK AcT/(»jdiT. 

* Cf. iSe imprecAliw m tin: «tfa. gf the Atl^ItntfiLiM (Tt*l GHf tjoj qiv not). 

* p*ni Theunp, AA 115, milfi:: Th*; teBvm. w glkcnr, hkd lo be idH 

(pixn. In etlwf Vii'ftfd*, Ibf tuKikc )i*.t • iihuJ Mg!til 5 ™ug. and thr rcwlrr will 
already haw m:>lli:d ihf I^wrtkc of ihg SimHah buy,, who, aftet tHiir dmy’a ThditK, 
tued » ilerp on ruihn from the EujmM. Tliai fw, liad « ritual " jp iifi ranf-. Ixxtnne 
lIwuarorablili-wiaiaiohibiUtLAiuiluTcit maybt tddrd lliil. alter bciut ocottnt 
lu dw piymaarn « town halt* ihr Dlympmi victor wai pdted vriib l«Mt9>. 11 m ^ 
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Dntmem^ and iha* th^: po^ibility of a Crctaii festival 
anabgous to the Eic<ltisw, hiis 1>cc^ti auggeitcdi* ^nd iliat rhi! term 
st^phytedromf^s was applied m Sparta to a ritnnrr at the 
which fell at the same tiitir as the Hjakinthiit and also the Olympic 
fesiivad," Finally, that tlit verb egdramgia was used at Laio of 
those who left the 

It seems likely dicri ihat the Cretan terms dromfus and apodtorfm 
are to be refeired yjtimately to I he cult practice:^ of an agricultural 
Community whic h had linked the death and tlic re-blnh of initia- 
rioii With the fertility of the crops, with marriage, and later with 
citizenship and even with tis calendar; and furtlicrmorc, that these 
archaic pnictkes were fostered and strictly cc^ntrollcd by the lead¬ 
ing magistrates in order to ensure the legality of the new citizens 
in circuinstances which, as we shall demanded that such 
control be uilriisified. 

A treaty between Malta and Lyttos*show the resiKnisibility of 
the kosm^i of Malla for the miirntJ rittial gradualioti of the youlli 
from the I'hc A wim?! wrere subject to a large fine if they did 

not carry out iJicir prescribed duiira, 

111 this period, the titas ai Lato^ pinys thr siime part in relation 
to the Atuiwof as w-as die caise already at Gortyna at an cariicr 
period. 

As for West Cl etc, there is some mdicatioo that here too, at 
Axos^ the were associated with the ceremony of leaving the 

At Eleuthema, ibr terms of a treaty of alliance witli King 
Antigonos Doson of Maerdon f perhaps to be assigned to 3:27-4 


milMny uUcTpfctrd v Ji fcrliliiy Kle. UhJ fO in t jrrar il Wai, tuM shal rfms not ^ to 
thf hif^wl nf tht tnaiicT, At SpwtM, we ■!« UUih tl« cuilm pi*^^ "*> isfirdnsj 
b the tamh of ihi^ drMl^ fliily Ute btsdy ilwlf wrappni in A ■* f to^lt yta 

tud OTi Lrai'n cjf hdJivo. Hiit npp^i^Ai oif fhifrv^ IfiStvOv for tiiiHiig find <tfarl rlHIkP, 

wu AcwQHH EiTJirf.'' CT- nljo tbr itlitHAt rftb* iXaiuw, (ImTiiig; tiofii 1^ 

fitl lltBl tlir oVtv^ moA ftt \hc tnrl cS’llvr Atikeauae mft:<ooi»r: tAr. JTd, 9^5). Otd 
nirrj cturmi $^chui; ulhi* ituserta ml the (Ar. F, in). 

^OuKTElticd IC: 1 2B0. cltinf BrnuK in K 4,9 (1914) 

* fhft- 9-7, in Th. 5,75- 

* tC i.XVl.5.ai. ^ Ik >ClX.f. » fh. Wi.i . 

* JC ■a.V.if, Tht hurrirptimi n B fntgmfifLE u Imw, mfjJ the u 

not elcmr^ llic {POciinmce of ihe word rPyiWtfr Ul two pbcn (tioB 7 BiKt fli) nwy ilwh- 
emir IIpAI it can^imH tiic yvmi^ Torn 1 w 3 n|f iht n^i. Jf », il iff f»t Hifpebiija 
liuU thmiU £tfd meiiiinti tklw (mlthou|jh we ctxmm ifly for ccrxmw 

whrtllff one ibMiUM or mil irr memot^^ in ricw of liar do«C ocflW^rlacm twuJ el«whi« 
In Hdlmuitk pwxt between iht Iehw mud ibc ccnaiM^n^ of Icnvb* the 
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B.c.),' make the hamai responsible for I he despatch of assistance 
to Aniigonos within a peri^ of twenty days., when this is decided 
upon. Wlicn the envoys from Macedon arrive, the komoi must 
convene ttic .-^fscmhly, normally witbm ten? days. Once ilte 
Assembly is convened, they mxist furthermore ensure that priority 
is given to the envoys and iheJr business. The komoi am subject 
to heavy penalties if they fail to observe the terms of the treaty. 
The king requires, and the *e,T»ie?t promise, that the soldim or 
mcrcen'aries supplied shall be Irce men and armed. 

From another important, though badly mutilated, inscription 
from Elcuthema,* it seems posibie to conclude that the kojrmoi of 
Elculitcma had juTTsdicUon over the Arltmitai. ITie j^nfsTniVai 
appear lo have been a civic commiiniiy of some kind, a township 
or a village, or group of villages, in the neighbourhood of 
Eleutherna, ii may be that we should connect tlicir name with 
the cult of Artenm at Eleutherna,* and infer that they were a 
perioccic community of some kind, siniilar to those already 
noticed. It is not clear whether kotmos in the fourth line of the 
inscription means pntokesmos or all die latTRot, nor is tiiere any 
indication of what is to be shown at his or thrlr bidding, under 
penalty of a fine of five staters For failure to do so. But it docs seem 
dear from whai Mlow* that die Attanitai were subject to restric¬ 
tions on their movcmeiol*, and that fiiilure to inform the fewnwi 
of inlcolion to leave cntadcd a kind of cxcommunicadDn,* 

Tlie Kydonian decree of ao) B.e.,* reladng to Tees, uses 
atehonkt as a varianl Ibr iajmal, which also occurs in the same 
documeni. Tlie ^'ariant was probably due, we may assume, to 
intercourse with the dties of the Greek mainland such as Athens, 
Whether the dammgoi mentioned at Polyrhenia,* and at Olous^ 
in Central Crete, were identical with the kosmai is a matter of 
dispute. These magistraiea are aLw mentioned at Olotis in fiiriiier 


* let a.XtlnOi^ Fvr clclailnl: TeXi wee DvuMcE m BCK XJII i 

47, tiAfhW AJA xr auwlu«j ex Tm JPiS XXiX iTtt, 
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DHUH DpKin! mt Tod lAO 31. 
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dct-Tcea; nT llic second century D-cJ !j3 his discussion of the earlier 
of the iWDj belonging to the beginning of lIic century, Van Effen- 
terre^ remarking Umt the dect'ec is dated by the names of three 
damioTgoi^ the nomijil practice in decrees of that dey^ reviewed the 
current opinion about these oFfkiab^ Most scholars, he rcmarkedi 
consider itiat they are identical with the and some liold 

that they were of Rhodbn originI'lie use of ihe plur^^ ^Eitl 
ia/HOQy^y^ in the inscription under review, showed iliat the 
damiorgQj wa^ not rnerely the equivalent oF the/rd^eL^miM** Since 
Aormi and dsmwrg^i sometimes occur together, the possibility 
that the different terms were merely adopted at difFi:«nt times 
could not l>e cnterLaincd- He sa\^^ no other cspbiuiion but to 
suppose that cercain members of the body of at Olous bore 
ihc name of dammg^i* although we may not be able to define 
preciidy dtc difRrrcotlation withLn that body- He sug^tctl the 
possibility that (he damiorg^i were eponymous in certain actions 
for the aimpk reason that such actions came within thdr special 
Jurisdictiun. Tlicre mighi have been certain rnembm of the k^muri 
who had charge of pcnoual rdaiious wiih citizens or aliens, and 
of private affairs in which the state was obliged to take some 
part.^ As an eponymous miigUtrate dbrinci frprn the 
the damiorg&s iv'Ovild be like the Gortyntsut k&sf^os or the 

Athenian pole march, in relation to noti-cliixcns. Although ilic 
nccessiiy of sedting a foreign origin is not dear,* if it b to be soughti 
it would he to Jlicra rather than to Rhodes that we ought to 
loolu^ 

Although funlier spoculatian h ml llleiy to prove profitable in 
the present state of our knowledge, another possibility should not 
bt (ivcrlooked—namclyp that ihc damorgei were a body dis^ct 
from the kpm^i (pcrliapa a sectiou of the Council?)—especially if we 
bear in mind (lie distinct inn between tltc third and second century 

^ Xstlf lMilik£ljjT3.||by MiTuI ilJTil'Eiirili iii VWi EfTTOttne GSlG a ji tod Appendix L 

* Cuduxlificd RF B Muttebnc ZVR aoii.li CX Robcfl REG ( 1993 ^ 4 $^ 

■ Gu4itlLJm iMC: "■ Otmaw U d«fuui^ii t tanpn uueaiafl^^ Cf, W tC 1.XNII4 

p. a-ji r - vox Saftn>^fy6i in titulo tificifo nunc fircriocmmuin . . . nunc totiiw 
caBi\isxum cotlrgiiEm o^tiifur.' 

^ ViMii EjTmlfTrc roiiipaml the dll luum. p. 
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formuJac in the Icngrhy Otoimiian iiwcripiion (IG i.XXII4)^ 
where mention oikosirm is excluded from Uic formerJ 

However thm may be^ Guarducci| discussmg ihe PotyrhcniAii 
inscriptions [EC, 2, p. ^46), comiders tltat here, as at Obus^ the 
damioTgoi were the same as the but smpeets thuif wiiibt at 

Olous the name h to be attribated to Rhodian^ ai Fotyrheim it 
was due to Achaean influence. 

In anolher inscription from Polyfhenta," citlier irrl or 

seem to be required before the Uai of naines. The date 
may suggest the latter, if we assume that the *amai were the 
equivalent of dami^rgm^ In that tase^ there would be a mini¬ 
mum of eleven hcre^ compared with 6vc in the preceding 
[nscription^ 

(n East Crete, Hierapytna provides us with another example 
of a treaty witli Antigonos Dostm,* similar in its terms lo die 
treaty made with Eleutiterna^ and with similar re$potmbilitie3 
devolving upon the kosrmL A badly mutdated fragmenl of a 
treaty bctw'wji the Kicrapyinians and the Cretan Arcadiam,^ of 
about the same date» testifies to the fnendly rebtions between tlic 
two states at the time* li seems that the kasTnei were penalized if 
they neglected to perform certain prescribed sacrihcct; and that 
they were responsible for the cercinony of the oath taken by the 
young men leaving the In a treaty with the Lyitiam,* the 

Hicrapyiman k&smi w^ere subject to the considerable fine of one 
hundred staters if they neglected a prencribed saciiflcc^ unicss a 
war excused them from iheir responsibility* 

Tlie k&smrtmj of Itanos sccui to fiavc been the same as the 
koMiiiti.* In one decree,’^ all the chizeiis are put under an abligauon 
to take an oath of loyalty of liic kind rcfrjTed to by Xenophoix.* 
Tlic admimsiruiipn of this oath is to be the joifii reipomibiliiy of 

^Far ounplc A V 35 ftadx; 4 k]/fU 3 |p^>oi(i dn^kot-,. wi- 

uul« IX i-itrcadi! ^hp*ogytri WcJ^f 'OAfnTtitwl rolt ?t6tr^t>e^ 

wt |] ktL 

^ICv.XXllJ.a 

• IC sJtLi A* To taf amgaed pcrlupi lo 237-224 s_a occcutllEig iq Ciuniucd 
mi he-, Cr. tiDWTre^- Ted IACji 37^ 
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the kosmifi and the ^rhile the accginpanying imprecation is 

the special responsibility of ttic prim* 

Since the k^smoi are called dr£}wiius iti this and tiie fol lowing 
Itaman Inscription^ in a Praisian inscitpiiDii^^ and in. a K.ydoman 
inscription," it seems that parts of Eastern and Weaiem Crete Jn 
die tfiird century employed die title for their highest office which 
was commoa in Greece, and especially in Aihcns. 

Tlie komm arc made further responsible for administering the 
ojiih 10 anyone miting in die dty after die gcncial ceremony, 
within a peritxl of ten days after anrivaL They must abo de|7oxit 
the renter of names, with patronymics, of those who take the 
oath, in the $hrinc of Pythian Apollo, keeping a copy diemselves- 
Mcccssar)' steps are taken to emujne that the pro\^ions of the 
decree are followed, and fines arc stipulated for any negligence 
on the part of officials responsible* The first of ihc^c measures 
seems to contradict the previous arratigcmctiL whereby the impris 
cation is made die special responsibility of the priesu, for in ihc 
appropriate section of the decree, die oaili and the inipreeaiiott 
are said to be the responsibility of the Two cxpluiiattoiij 

are pmsible. Eitlirr the priests were included among die 
or the kosmd were reaponnbk for eiuiuiitig that die pritats per¬ 
formed the tmprccadon, Bodt explanations lire pbusiblej but, In 
view of the important part played in other cid« by a AojwAt with 
priestly functions, die fif^t explanation b perhaps the more likely.^ 
III case of negligence, it b laid doi™ that each of the kesmi 
shnuld pay a fine of a hundred drachmas to the stale, and furdicf- 
more that the fines may be prestmied lo the but the 

prait^m^ who exact Uic futes, should Imid them over to the m- 
coming The hgistm, svhi>$e ^idminbtraiive fuiiciions arc 

known to us in Athens and other cidia, are meniioncd only licrc 
in Cretan imeriptlons, although their dudes must have been 
similar to those of the Gortynian Since the Council in other 
Cretan cities is sometimes respunfibk for punishing the m 

case of negligence, it b likely that the logistdi belonged to the 
Council** ‘ITie ^amc may br true of the prakims, also only men¬ 
tioned here in Crete, but familLarat Athens, 

* iC ■ 1C sj.JCa- * Cf^ ai ftCi 

■ ^ ^ TOTt Tol d# ;f^[jrTifi^f 
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Tha injunction thai ihe kosimi should pay fines lo their sucecs- 
5£)rs may imply that, at this time, they were in the Imbit of ren- 
clering accounOi to the hguUii when their office expired''—and 
not that they had (o pay the lines before thdroffice expired.* It b 
fiinher enacted that, if the ptakioif^ do not exact the ftnes^ they 
then become liable to a fine of double the amount. 

Anyone who refiner the oaiEi is deprived of bis ciu^en's stalus* 
Tlic kostmi are made responsible for its pufalicatJon before the 
shrine of Pythbn Apollo and in the dirine of .^klcpios^ The oath 
i$ to have immediate effect, and the kemd are to ensure the 
registrution of the dihtens.* 

■fhe actual oath referred to appciirs lo be that which b found 
in another Itanian inscripiion^^ The oath begins with an mvo^ 
tiation to the chy*i gods, and the citizen then swearj not to betray 
the city Or iu islauda^ (The islands ofOny^a and Leukc appear to 
be inLended.) He also swears not to bring enemies In; not to 
betray the eity^t ships, or any of its citizens or ibeir property; 
neither to provoke any assembly or conspiracy directed against the 
city or its InhabitantSp rtor to join with anyoiic else who might con¬ 
ceive stidi hiicnuons, but to report the matter to the 
Kurihennore, that he wUl initiate no tc-dbtribaiion of the bnd, 
dwellings or dwelJing^ites, and no cancellation of debts.^ There 
fnllows a prohibition against ci:>rrupt legal practices^ though the 
exact meaning b not clear-* 

Tlte cidzen pledges himself to consider the b^l interests ofhb 

^ a: Afhi. Aih, 4E.5, ■ GuiuJu±£j 0d W. Ct. KtA 8 7. 

“ ^ ^ "rOr d\i 
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city^ to observe existing lawa^^ and those which may be promulgated 
in future^ and not lo desert his dty in peace or in war^ The oath 
condtides with a blessing of general prosperity for those who 
observe it, and an imprecation against those who do not- 

Thc Item pio\^ions of the oath arc an jtidicaiion of polkicat 
instability, and will be discussed &tm this point of view bter. 

From Prakoa we have a decree <rf' considerable imporiaiice. ^ 
It dehnes the duties imposed by Praisos on the Stalhal, and rdcre 
to certain acmeos required from the Sctactalr thus making it 
possible to infer that hoili were perioccic communiiicji imdcr the 
control of Prakos.® The decree also makes it clear that the power 
of Praisos was, in t!ie third century, quite considerable- For the 
SialitaJ appear to Jiavc inhabited a port on the sotiTh, the Seiaetai 
a port on the nortli shore of the island. 

Tlie PraUians allow the Stalitai to retain Hhcir land, their city 
and tlieir isJandii and to c^fllcct l^a^bpu^-ducs and taxes on purple 
and other fisheries on condiiion that they give half the ificomc to 
Praisos^ I'he kbnds must Jiavc been situaietf off ihc soutJierti 
coast^ Lcuke being the moil important/ and they would thus be 
in a pu&ltion of double dtrpendeiicc, dinerdy on the Stalitai, and^ 
through the Stalitai, on Pniisos, l"he form in which the arrange¬ 
ments are couched implies that the Stahtal have been forcibly 
objected to Praisos. But that this tiubjectioii represents a further 
cricriDaciiment on their independence^ mtlier than an nnptece- 
denied deprivaiion, seems to he implied by a rdcrrncc to earlier 
arrangements about taxes on fiaheries. 

So far the status of the Stalitai may be compared with that of 
the Kaudians. But whereas the decree relating to the Kaudians is 
expressed in a form uaiially assodated with alliance^ includjiig 
freedom and autonomy, wbibi the context makes it clear that the 
subjection is so complrte as to make it impossible to regard die 
Kauebans as allies of the Gortyriiatis in any but a purely formal 
^tisc, in this case there is no room even for formal ambiguity^ 
For the ann ually elec led Aosm^i of Prakos aiT given control of die 
Stalirai and. along with iwelvnt Praisian citizetts, swear an Onirh 
annually to obsmx the coaditiom of the decree rclaiing to (he 

nQ^VhTKR. 
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Staiiiai, if wc compare this decree with that relating to Kaudos, 
noting with Ltu^ei),* ^that it often may have been a short step 
from a treaty of aJltance with a strongef state to the reduction to 
the status of pcriocci’, wc may tnftr that the reference to earlier 
arrangements about taxes on iisheries gives ground for suppasing 
that the Kaudians and the Stalitai travelled a similar road to 
perioede subjectioa. I'lic subordinailon of the Stalital Tniglit well 
have been both more disgtjised and less severe at an earlier stage* 

The AaiFTHif are to bind all other citizens by the same oath which 
they have themselves taltcn* Late comcis take the oath on the day 
of their arrival in the city, as compared with rht; ten days' grace 
in the case of the Itanian oath. 

The Siolitai arc aUo obliged to serve Praisos by undertaking sea 
voyages. The voyages speciUcd seem to be of three kinds:’ to 
other parts of Crete; to Helphi or Olympia; or to any other ploce 
outside Crete. When ilicy sail to other parts of Soul hem Crete, 
they must do so at their oivn expense. If die Sciaeiaj’ voy.igc to 
Delphi or Olympia wiih die Stahtai, they must make the journey 
at their own expense, providitig necessities and aJso wages. The 
provision about other voyages outside Crete is thus expressed: aXeir 
H Tu f^flJ stccri. rd ror ^qraijraj xol Zrall/ro; 

( 11 . a. tj-ty). This was interpreted by Halbherr* as indicating 
the places likely to be visited by each dty according to its situa¬ 
tion; thai is, the Stalitoi would go to the south, die Setaetai to 
the Dordi. 

Those who undertake such voyages nutaide Crete (excluding 
Delphi and Olymptaj are to be paid by the Xesmm .'ll the rate of 
a drachma a day, using the money extracted from those wlio hnv« 
refused the service. From which wc can infer that the himoi of 
rrauc 6 supervised these stwvica; and also that commutation of 
services was allowed, at least in the ease of certain voyages. 

As for the Coundl, though no information is available from 
Gonyna, there is a certatn amount from other cities of Central 
Crete. Tliui the inscriprion containing the oath of the Drctxaiis 
cJearly reveals the important part played by tlic Council at this 

^ Ij. 
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period in ti\r cily'it public lifct as we Imvc Tlie Ck>iiiiidl 

waSj as we have aba seen already,* pmmiiienL at Knossos too, 
but here in canjiinction with the kamm in matters relating to 
judiciaJ fmicdons* 

There b no mention of the Council in InsertpdDns of the period 
from VVest Crete. Bin in Ea^t Crete, ihe Council h mentioned in a 
number of contexts of some interest* For the Cciimcil of Itanos 
shares responsibility (br several decrees, and the Coundl of Praises 
responsibility for one deereej w^th the ^Vsscmfaly^ which must be 
oonsidrred. 

I'lnst, let us examine tbc evidence about tJic *\s3embly ebewbere. 
At Gonytia, the Assembly features m a number of insciiptians^ 
where the w>tcJ p^lii has now definitely replaced A well- 

known detnee* orders dtc use of tiie bronze money whicb the dty 
has put into drtulationj and the non-acceptance of silver obob* 
If anyone accepts silver obob in payment, or reluses to accept 
bjTJn^c mrincy* or sells anything Ln exchange fbr grain,* lie shall 
pay a fine of five silver scaters* I)i5jputcs in these coses are to be 
referred to the of whom sct-'cn elected by lor arc to give 

judgment under oath** Judgrnent h given in favour of die party 
who gaim a majority of votes^ and the tribunal of seven must 
exact penalty &om die lo^g pariy^ paying haif to the suceesaful 
party in the sint, and half to the dty. 

imcriptiort\ wrote IfaIbhcTT,* is extremely important 
from many points of view, espedaby for ibc Itisiory of coinage in 
Crete, it ts an enactment which must have been issued imme¬ 
diately after the creation of bronze coinage^ Thrit thr law which 
established this innovation was a recent one, may be seen clearly 
from the entire context of the decree This irtoncy has not yet 
secured the confidence of the market; the people is not getting 
accustomed to it and accepts it in paymcjit with difficulty. Ort 
the other hand it is pcmible that fimndal conditions induce the 
dty to withdraw from cirrulailDti in mass the silver pieces below 
the drachma, that u to say the oboU* Tliis makc^ it necessary that 

' P" • r. 117 HHi tl. t. 
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what v^'ould now be called a forced circulation should be given to 
the imal! bronze coinage. For this purpo^ the Ctortyniana issue 
tlic present decree wiiich imposes a fine on whoever refuses the 
new moneyj receives or demancis the fbrmrT silver moncyp and 
which nbo forbids—of course tcmponuily—even petty trading by 
payment in kind wtnch must have been the most 

ordinary form/ 

Our immediate conccnij however^ is wiili the preambk to the 
decree^ which makes it clear that it wo^ a decree of the A^embly^ 
with three hundred members present, exactly the same number 
as is found in a decree of the second century/ In \iew of Aristotlc^s 
statement about die composition of the Assembly— i>ixh^tin: Si 
—the numl>cr scems small for such a city as 
Gortyna^ Hence the likely snggraiion^ offered by Haibherr and 
followed by Cnarducci, that this number represents die mtnimum 
required for a legal quorum. 

AristotlCf in the same context, infomis us dial die Cretan 
Assembly had no powers except to confirm by ^ote tlic resolutions 
already decided upon by Elden and kssmei. Halbherr^ found diis 
assertion not to be supponed by the preamble of thb and other 
decrees of Oortyna^ To wluit extent tiis doubt is justified is a 
matter to which we shaU retiim when all ihe evidence is reviewed* 

When the several Gortynian decrees of manumission were men¬ 
tioned earlier,* it was pointed out that all are civil acts of manu¬ 
mission, and Utai several of them* relate to public slaves free^l 
by the stale- llic nccessjiy of rfitification of such decrees by the 
Assembly (i ^tdAtc) is a revealing indication, not merdy of the 
legmlative power of die Assembly in these eases, but also that public 
slaves were coasidcred to belong to the citizen body. 

Tlie difficulty in explaining tbe joint contra] of Gortyna and 
Ph*^Lstos over the Kransopcioi, implied in ihe decree of thU periodp 
has already been Indicated-* Although ii seems cortect to infer 
tlmt Phaisios ivas more or subject to Gortyna at the time* 
lince only one ici of k^^smai is mentioned, undoubtedly that of 

^ IC 4. i3i b 7. * /y, isjit a, • U. 195, I p. 
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Gortyna, the preamble implies [hat both cities had their separate 
Assemblies, Just as they had titeir own courts^ Each Assembiy, it 
appears, bad to ratify a decree relating to those uodcr subjection 
to both cities. That the hegemony of Cortyna should be marked 
hy the dating of the document by a single set of Aaftnai, and that 
the relative autonomy of Phaistois should, at the same time, be 
indicated by its right lo independent courts and to its own 
Assembly, which had distinct powers of ratihcaiinn, is a matter 
of some interest and importance. For it seems to throw further 
light upon the description of such peoples as the Rhittem'ans and 
Kautlians as xai oerrfflwott in ilsclT an apparently am¬ 

biguous phrase* The existing apparatus of the more or less sub¬ 
jected state continued lo function, but was no doubt used to 
ratify and further the policies of the stale which held the hege¬ 
mony, and hence the power of ini dative in ihe most important 
spheres of actirity. 

tn a letter to the Goans* the Assembly is assodnted witb tlie 
kesmoi in the dapiteb of greetings to the Council and People of 
the foreign state. The Ibnnala used (of wvkrpiw >«iJ d rrdAsc] im¬ 
plies die widtit possible ofheiaL endorsemeut of the communica¬ 
tion which follows, expressing gratitude for the «ervic« of a Goan 
physician. 

In the other cities of Central Crete, tlie Assembly plays n pan 
in the decree of ?oi u-c. relating to Teos, and in other inscriptionfi. 

It may be that at Apoltonia, id aot n.c., there was a Secretary of 
die Assembly,* At Istion, at ihe same date, [here was more than 
one Secretary of the Assembly.* They arc instrucied lo publish a 
decree in the temple of Athene Poll as. In this decree, which 
Fclates to Teos, the .\ssembly is called llie Aeuiox, and it clearly 
played an important part at Isiron iit foreign relarions, the rreep 
tion of ambassadors and the issue of decrees. In the same way, at 
Knossos, the decree of aoi b.c. concerning Teos* has to be pub¬ 
lished in the temple of Apollo Dclphidios, and the Assembly is 
associated with (he iofmvi in honouring an embassy from another 
stale. .‘Vi Lato, as at Istron, the Assembly is referred to as the 
kmnon in ivio decrees of 201 a.c. concerning 'Fcos.* At Lyttos the 
Assembly is associated with the kasmei in a decree coRcernlog 

MC t.lli.i fclOp ItKcit' |Ji*r Tclg term ■ liklifjr ratMUlW^ 
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retations with a fordgti ttate.* A rimilar rcaponsibitity is rxcmplJ' 
ficd by inscriptions from Olous,* Rhaukoa,* and Tylisos.* 

In West Grete, the decrees of aoi B*c. relating to Tcos from 
several cities picmdc further evidence of the association of kosmai 
and Assembly in forrign policy.* The usual formula is 6eA6]fiat (or 
e&jte) TOf^ xdu/iai^ xal tdi ^6k£i. Bgt in the Ajuan decree reSatlng 
to TeoS| the phriisc yjKi^t^a^iitoiq xoird niv r6fio* is added to the 
conventional formula.* This may indicate that, at Axos, certain 
measures had to be put to the vote in the Assembly^ the law 
enjuining something more than a formal ratification. 

Tile important part played by tltc Assembly in carrying out the 
icmis of the treaty between Elcuthema and Andgoitos and, in 
parilculnr^ the emphasb given to the responsibility of the kamai 
for convening the Assembly when the foreign envoys arrive, lias 
been indicated.* It is dear that the convening of ilie .\*sembly by 
I lie komtoi is art importuui prior condition of any action taken to 
implement the terms of the treaty. 

At Polyrhenia, the Assembly is concerned with the kumoi in 
relations with Thebes,* as wcU as Toos. It is also responsible for 
the restoration of a dedication,* the epo-nymous magistrates being 
mentioned to date the inscription, but not otherwue as formal 
participants. 

In several inscriptions from Eastern Crete occurs the plirase 
hiithjala, nonnally associated with,'* and, on the face of it, 
indicative of, :t democratic regime. To this aspect of (lie matter 
we shall have to return (Chapter XVI), Meantime, the content 
of an important inscription from Itanos’^ whicii contains the for^ 
mula, is deserving of a fuU futnmary at tins stage, because it Ulus' 
trates certain conditions of a special tund, obtaining between two 
stales, where tiie .Assembly plajs a decisive pan in affairs of 
citirenihip. 


> Ih XV 1 IL 8 . 
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The inscription is a copy of a ircrtiy between Hterapytna and 
Praisos which had to be deposited in a temple at Itanos. Although 
it k formally dmilar to other treaties of alliance, it has pecuHar 
features which make il Impossible to regard h as a treaty of 
issffioliUusJ It h agreed dtat, after roimaily durpofling of his property 
in hh city of origin, any clthtcn of dfher state can assuinr the 
rights of a citken of the other state, with full participation m all 
affairs, divine and tiinnan, provided that he renounces dtizcmEdp 
of liis native state. Tribal kinship U envisaged ai ii prccanditJon 
of the possibiJity of this mterclmnge of status^ iji 

xni cnJ|™ xta ( 11 . 4 - 8 ). 

Jf a cEtken of one state does present himself as a candidate for 
dtkenship in the other state^ the sovereign Assembly must deter¬ 
mine Ilk suitability by vote* If three opposition votes are cast^ he k 
not eligible, lienee there k no question of is&p&liiiui. The right of 
dtizenslup k individually considered and conferred, and k depend* 
ent upnn the formal relinquishment ofeitkenshipin the native city 
and the almost tmanimom consent of 1 he Assembly of the other city. 

Reciprocal rights of pasturage arc granted, subject to certain 
spedfied safeguards; for the Bierapytnjans on the icTriiury of 
Praisos, with the exception of two sacred endosureSt and for the 
FrakJans nn the te rritory of Hierapytmi, ^Jltc citkens of one dty 
can take part in the choral dances and athletic exerckes of the 
other city. 

It has been suggested that the reason for this unustiat friendly 
reiaiiomhip bctw^ccn tw'o neighbouring Cretan cities was due to 
the nctrd for iTuitual solidarity against Itanns. which was at thk 
time under the protection of Egypt,* But tJie preservalion of a 
copy of the treaty by Itanos may rather indicate friendly relations 
betwee-n ^lU three states,* 

llic phrase ?cv^a ixxXf}<fla also nccun in two imeriptions from 
Praisos^ dated approumaiely lo the tliird centurj-. In ihc fi^B^ of 
thctle,* tlir formula reads //pOKfW rglf xul 

Hv^as; (11. 2-4)? and the $ecnnxl 

inscription | /Fp««r/| 

Off' ™ jfuJ r[o>)i IJ xoii'dii, | - - 

- I In both cases, the jusiapo^jtion of the more general 

*■ KrUiu^k RBCi £4 Cl tin) sjB; Munr^mr. 7-VK Hi; IWUki bibtirijTmphy Gusrdiicci 

mJkrt. 
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^thc Commons'i wth the more specific and technicaLll^r 
mor€ democttiiic ikk{£^ia h of interest. Though the wordittg of both 
could indicate a sovereign Assembly^ the preamble to a Frai&lan 
inscription^ of the early part of the third cenmry is quite conven- 
llunaJp \iz,r j tmi xda^mt nai tai nrfAj fi$* IlQavjlojr xtI, 

The ratification of A motion from the kasmoi by Council and 
Assembly^ in the second of the Praisian inscriptions referred to 
above (Vhio), may be eompared with several inscriptions from 
Itanos. When hoiioim are conferred itpon ii general sen( by 
Ptolemy/ the part played by the Assembly is as usual in such 
matters at this time. But the formula is: xoufim* yHo^a^idQh’fTariw \ 
T«t fiovMt xai rdi ixKhiahi, and the use of the word fkkkfia has 
been interpreted as an indication of a relaiivdy democratic coii- 
sdtution/ The combination of Council and Assembly is signifi- 
cantly novels and it can be supposed that the Council at llanos 
liad clianged its aristocratic cliaracter, aasuming functions mare 
in keeping with ihe apparenily more democratic coiutiturion indi¬ 
cated by the part playt^J by the Assembly! * Bui^ whhout discussing 
the problem further at ihU stage, it slioold be observed diat, 
altliough raufioation ii made by the Council and Asscmblyi the 
motion was initiated by the toifmit as was the case abo with the 
decree Irom Prabos. 

However, the authoritative rombination; of Council and ^Assem-^ 
bly h even more marked in the case of an Ilanian decree of the 
middle of the century,* honouring Ptolemy ill and his wife 
Itcrenike* JTie Jtwmai are made rcspf!<nsibk for the publicatioa of 
the decree in the sanctuary of Athene Polias, and the expenses 
are authorized from public fundss. ITic use oTpsaphisnm for *dea'ee' 
sugg«:siJ a technical difference between a decree passed by a 
majority of votes, for whic:h Council and Assembly were primarily 
responsible* its compared with the kmm^u guma of ilic ezampte 
cited above, which suggests nttificaTion, no mat ter how necessary 
and authoritative, of a decree for which the k^jmoi were initially 
refptinsJble. 
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5, TWl ¥Wm PERIOD (second cEjmmy) 

A treaty of the Gortyniaru and Hierapytniaiis with the Prian- 
firom the Isegjnding of the period, provldrs us with sojuc 
interesting informatiori,’ It scetns that magistrates, kcsmm particu¬ 
larly, had to wear appropriate ceremonial clothing when goittg to 
another city- Here—unless we are to suppose that Hierapytna is 
implidtly mdudrd, Gortyna only being menrioned^ as the mewl 
importani city—it is noteworthy that the CJortymaiis and llirra- 
pytnians are allotinfd to wear tlicsc cloihcs at Prinmos, whilst the 
Priansiam can only wear them at Gortyna, It k clear that im¬ 
portance was attached to tfie formality» 

The kosnufi are stiU obliged to pay fines if they neglect certain 
specified duties** A good example occurs in a treaty with Sybrira,* 
which was drawn up at Goityna, where the must pay a 

fine to the other city^ if they do not properly publish liic terms of 
the treaty, 

A notice of manumission* concludes with the words; n-^xcajtidc I 
Safiaytj^ The suggestion that meanB the 

same as derives from Bias? and Dc Sanctis^ The corre¬ 

lation was demed by Maiuri/ and Guardued supports the objec¬ 
tion by citing ihe early Gnnynian evidence that pro could mean 
unh. So that the pri^dent of tiie kosnwi wdll have been mentioned 
in the line of tile inscription, to duie h, whilst aootlicr person, 

in hk stead, k actually responsible for the formal manumhsioti. 

An inscription,* dated rDiighly about the beginning of ihe 
period, preserves a list of eleven kmptm who were apparently 
responsible for the consijniction of a heroes shrine. It is remarkable 
lhai eleven kosm&i arc mentioned because, in other inscriptions 
from Gortyna and other clues where kojfmi arc enumerated, there 
arc less titan ten, with the exception of one set of ten names at 
Hierapytna/ which provides the only rase of agreement with the 

^ 1C i Tollmv Glunluccl eegardk^; dAtc Mad natuiY! cff clw treaty. TIm 
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of Aristotle* and Stralxj* that the k&smm numbered ten. 
Tlicrc is thus something to be said for the view of Ekr Sanctis that 
die name of the seeretarj* to the hmwi has been kidded lo the list.* 
Ouc of the k&smtfif the fifth in the list^ ii spedficallj,’ mtiUed 
hiarwgas^ and the mennon of this olEdal^ iierc and elsewfierej* 
implies that one of the was respocuible for religious matters* 
The important decree of the Gortyruans conceniing the iaiand 
of Kaudm^* to which severa] reXcTeiiccs have already Ijecn made, 
also belongs to the beginning of the period, and ran ju>w be 
discussed in some detail* That Gortyna should have had clnac 
ties of a special kind with tins island ofF the south-west coast ia 
less surprising thiin it might be if it were not established that 
relations also CJtisrcd between Gorxyna and certain cities In ihc 
^outh-westj in particular with the Elyrians* and OrSans,* It is 
very likely that retadons were c^ttabfished between Gortyna and 
Kaiidos before the second century** 

The decree begins: irJ ifS** FA^Tvrt 

jioqfiidPTW I t&r ^riv Ho ^A^ydrm S>cu to t^ugror firprA^ \ 

Fev^X^pfuMt me, ip ii Km^da* i.i! riop erjr | 

[II. words fxn tn rira^tor are not easy to iniciprcu 

Hasitigrrjccied aiincorrcctanearlieriiitcrpiTtaiioii, ^ihefouriUday 
of the month\ GuaidiiccJ ** adopted, witli Oc ^artetis, the view that 
it muav refer to tljc whole body of Jtwwflr, and then ]>ut forward the 
fiirthrr iMiiggcstion that it might refer to the office of the prt^kikifjmoi 
him-Hrlf mtiier than the whole kam&i. If it rcfcoi lo the Acthalian.% 
the implication is ihai they had supplied the chief official of die 
$tatc for four successive ycar^- If* however* Ertalos holds the office 
of profokemm for the fourth time, it is more likely that he holds 
office afief some lapse of time, in view of tlic regulation of the 
earlier period that three years nimi dupsc before a kosmas can 
hold office again at Gortyna* Sinee h may be doubted whether it 
would have been possible for Uic Acihalians lo hrild power for 
four yean and since, elscwher*^*' the formula Sxa tA applies to the 
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oflicia! teniiFc of a particular man, the latter cxplatiatlou i& per¬ 
haps the more likd>\ especially in view of an attested Gortynian 
practice of indicating how many times a man ha$ been pn>ti^kcsm&s, ^ 

la the next part of the decree^ jost as tlic Rhitteniam were 
allowed their own Jaws and courts, the KaudJans arc described as 
free, autonomous and possessing ihdr own courts for local suits, 
on condjiion tliat ihey adhere to pnjvislom laid down by Goityna, 
and follow her lead in war and peace. For this reason* and because 
the whole c:otitext maltes it dear tlwit the Gortynians have im- 
p>scd their will on Kaiidos, and although the document is dated by 
the kosmoi of both dtlcs^ tJma giving it a superficial resemblance 
i« a ircaty, Lanen, as we have seen, cottdndcd that the Kniidian 
community w;is completely under the sway of Gortynu, but en¬ 
joyed local sdf-gov’emment. Hence bis view that Kaudos *ccr- 
cainly would have as good a claim to be called ^ poJis as the 
perioecic communities of Sparta". Guarducci,* atthongh ngreclng 
that the Gonynians could impose their ordinances upon other 
people wfio came under thdr sway, so that there ts no need to 
regard the Kaudianif as $etdcts or colonists from Gonyna, con¬ 
siders Larsen incorrect in regarditig them as similar to the Spartan 
pmitik^fi because llity could have their own taws and courts. Eut if 
ser&io Crete followed the laws of Minos, xvhy sliciuJd tfiere not afso 
Jiave been relatively self-go venting commtuutiesoTpcrbicdc status? 

The conditions imposed by Gortyiia are next stated. Tlie 
Kntidiitris arc to pay a rithr oti all their products by land atid 
exeSuding Hocks, vcgetiibles and harbrnir-diitrs. The ion text* im¬ 
plies that the Gortynian cilbeens diemselvn paid a lithe; btii 
whereas tliey enjoyed the benefits of the proceeds, die Kaudians 
were subject to an equal obligation but were deprived of benefits. 

'The origin of the tithe is to be sought in the jysfiVm system* 
Prior to the development of a larger and more authoriuttive state 
apparatus, the contributions to the ^ssitia must bave been on an 
individual basis, tlie hfimreiai bringing whai were originally 
mutually agreed amounts to their rtapeedve Such a stage 

of the system h revealed by the Spartan evidence** The more 
advanced system, now organized cemrafiy by the itate^ won 

' ft. i57-7i 1C IJJCVII tl^bou) Cf aIki IG ^ 
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Aristotle^s appnj^U ^ compared with thr Spartan* \Vbai Doda^ 
das tdb m about the sptem at Lyttos is rcvcaliitg.^ tltc state 
j^paratufi developed^ the subjeet<[as$es* were obliged to contri-^ 
butc to the now state-organized as well as citizens* 

The growing interest of the state in the system h attested at 
Cortyna as early as the first haJf of the fifth tcniury.* Hie present 
decree no! only show's iJtat, at the beginning of ihr second cen¬ 
tury, the Gortynian citizens paid a tithe id the state' but also 
ibat^ by a process of logical ticvdopmeuu what had become, pw-i- 
vU the subjected clas^ of the community, a lystcm of intemal 
txplDxiaiion associated with the rise of the state, had similarly 
been Hpphed externally to perioecic cominunttics, VVhat began as 
a conmbudon amotig equals became a titlie^ and then the lithe 
became a tribute exacted from dcpcodeni dries* It w*ts probably^ 
in this case at Jeast, a money tribute rather dtatt a tribute in kind* 
For, since thr tribute must have been extracted chiefly from agri¬ 
cultural production, the Gortytiians can have had little need for 
such extra pro^-inons in kind« since the KaudJans obviously did 
not share racmbcfship of Gortynian ^siiih —and presumably had 
to main.tain tlicirs from their nw-n resources, in addition. Hence, 
the ^miia iysiem of the state whjdi was powerful enough to 
impose such conditinnA would have provided the basis Tor that 
state to accumulate flnancial reserves* in its lecular and religious 
treasuries, as the system became adapted to the needs of the 
crtitralkcd stale app:iratus. 

In acldition to the irtbute from ihcir products, the Kaudiam are 
to supply Gortyna With rpcdfictJ amounts of sail and juniper 
berries; and the rapunsihility Tor ihe transport of thcac commodi- 
des ifi Gortyna is abo defined- C^ertain Gortynian ofliciais* are 
mentioned os being responsible for the enforcement of these par¬ 
ticular regulations* It Is implied that the tribute^ w'os dedicated 
to Pythian Apollo at Gortyna, recalling Aristotle^s siatctncn^ in 
the passage referred to above* that a proptuiion was assigned to 
the gods. 

* Jfr. Alh. 143 C£, < Cf. Adit. iiiw m: juhI p. :at. 
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From an inscnpdon of tlic ciwly pm of the cctitury it WDulti 
appear that tliere wtrt itbc hmd at the time** Tlic kosmas 
hia/ofgoi 11 second in the liiL In another,* the presiding koifms 
bolds the office for the second dme* In one of later date** fhc 
kosmm arc made rcspoasihlc for the saerificc of a bud) and a she- 
goat, and again the hiiirofgoj is listed next after the president* 
Six kcsfmi are emimcntted, a secretary of ihr and a sccmat>' 

of the kiamrgnt also being narned. With one possible cxcepdon^ the 
latter officiat is not odierwbe mendoned. The secretary of the 
seems to have been the preddetit*f brother* From about 
the same time ticeura another iii$cripdon^‘ u lth a Qst of seven 
kosmoi, and the name of the secreiar)^ is added* 

k^smm arc mentkuicd in forty inK:riptJom from other cities of 
Central Crete* ofien in a fornml way w^tiich calls for no special 
comment. 

In Arcadia, dirce htinm are cnumeratecl in one hiscriptioi^t* 
and also their secretary* The proiokifiTnt^s Sotcridas and his coi- 
leagues were made respoiisiblc for work done on a temple of 
Ancmis, Rfianeed from public funds. 

At Knosfioj; there h some Indiration' tiiat the youth recited dicir 
annual uadi heforr the k^jmm on leaving the 

in a ireaty lx;iween Laim and Oloiii,* an annuid oaih of the 
yomh before die k^smifi of each city is meinioned, one city being 
represented at the ceremony tn the other* A hcai^ penalty u 
imposed upon the JteUTifwi if they fait to perform certain formalities 
and to administer the oath, which ensures the condnuity of the 
treaty. The A^nmr^i of one city arc empowered to function as magis* 
iratcs in the other city, wearing dieir official dress* 

At Lato, it fcems from one inscription* that two broihcrs may 
have been at the same lime* In anothcTp^'^ die names of five 
Aoimoi are cniiiiierated> followed by iliat of the secretary* In 
another,^* there arc seven, followed by the secretary, who acena 
to have been the brother of the seventh koimos: which gitw rise to 
the po$sibihiy tliai secretaries were normally clioscii fixmi ihe same 

* IC 4-1^ b; mimI CukftlLbcd mi im, * /J>. 197. 
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ftjin as Uic In other Inseriptiotis^ and the 

secretary arc li$lcd;* se^'cn^ apparendy injcluding two brothers* 
and also the secretary;* aevat* and the secretary;* and fivef?].* 
The name of the profi^koimm in another Latonian inscripiionj* 
is the same as that mentioned in an tnscripdon oflitrorL^ Another 
name also pcctiis in boih» This gives rise to the pcHsJbittcy that* If 
Latonian magistraies are indeed mentioned in the htron imerip- 
lion, IstTon may h^\x been subject to Lato* a possibility supported 
by the Jhet that no Istmnian coim have been Pound, 

Ai Lebena, the port of CorLyna, a temple of Asldcpios was 
nestored on the motion of the Gortynian pTot^kojmos,^ 

At l-ytloa* it wns stiU the pfacUce for hmioi to pay themselves, 
if they did nol rxmt sdpulaicd fines from otlicrs^* 

At Malla, folirp) arc listed in an bacription^ which 

informs us tliai the fcimot of the dly dined iq the town-halL The 
phrase used* ir llgtrrurwit^j meaning public maintenance in 

the fowEi-hall, is familiar in lUeniry^ Miurccs,*! In nni>tlirr inscrii^- 
lion from there arr at least five kt^wL 

In one itiscripdoTi from Olous*^* seven Iojftwi arc listedi fullowcd 
by a sccreiary, who was probably the son of one of the 
1 n anoth er from Otous/* four kosmoi are listed , and also a secretary. 

Evidence lor the kosimi in the cities of Wot Crete h much less 
than for ihosc of Central Cretep and iistially of a formal kindp 
calling tbr iio special commem* In an imcription from Aprera*** 
five {or nvore?) men arc mentioned a$ rrsponjiibte for the con- 
f true don or tom lion of a build ing, who were perhaps k^i^tioL 
In nnother, from Pcjlu:lina,** ihe list of names is complete enough to 
show ihar dicrc were at least four ko$mffi in auiliority there at 
the time, A ricdiatiioo to Hermes Bromlos was offered by a Poly- 
rhenian^^ on his retiremcttf from the oITiec of 

Eli Easicm Crctcp Ansevi are mentioned in insoriptions from 
Hierapytna, Itanoa and Oleros. 

The cult of Zeus Diktaioe in Eastern Crete ttas beat the object 
of much scholiirly attcniimi in this century,^ and the hymn lo 


* /*. ai, * »- ja- * /*v 33- *31. ’ /i- XlVva. 

• U, XVllA. (and/)It t. n.L). • XVllI ff c. >* ft. XIX.3 J\. 
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Zeus Diktaios^ h the most importani dibccjvcry made ai ihc site 
of the eult* An jimripiion" fbimd ifi jgoj, a mile to the tiorth- 
wc^i of the iitCj cottimcmoraica the restoraLtion by Hierapyiiia, 
round about the period 145-135 b.c*^ of some statues in the temple, 
it can he inferred that the site had come under the coiitroi of 
Hier;i[iytna at a time of tliat dty^s supremacy in Eastern Cinete^ 
though the iiihabit2Ltits of other neighbouring states, particularly 
of Praisos and Itanos, no doubt coniiriued to frequent it. Apart 
from the six names nhirh remain itt the imeription, it is not pus- 
sjbJc to tell limy many arc listed. Two of dsoae mentioned 

were apparently hrothers. 

In a decree relating to the ^fagnestans, the k^s 7 ?m arc shown 
as apparently presiding over the Assembly at HicrapytnaA They 
have the respondbiUty of publishing the decree in the temple of 
Athene PoHa$» 

In a treaty between Hjerapytutt* and Priansos^ (he k^wim of 
one city are given access to the town>^halt and scats in the Assembly 
of the other city. In the treaty, it b stipulated that the envoys of 
each town arc to be pnopcrly reedved by the kanriQi of thr otiicr, 
who arc lo provide them with neceastfics during iheir 3ta>v or 
Otherwise have to pay Hit envoys tlic sum of ten slaters. T!ic tertru 
of the ailbncc arc to be publicly recited at a certain tc$tivul every 
year by die kastfuri^ and ten days* notice of tlic pmcceding h to 
be given to the oilicn' city. If thb pm^^sion is neglected^ the 
Hirrapytnian kt^jnwi pay a bimdrct! slaters to the Priaiman iiate, 
and vice versa. Ofrences against the treaty by magistrates, as well 
IIS dikcns, are 10 be heard by a common tribunal p arningements 
for which arc to be made by the kasmoL The katm^i arc made 
responsible for die publication of die treaty in the temples of 
Athene Poim^s in both dtics, Negtcci of certain provisions by ihe 

' Bcmiiquct ABJiA XV 539^ Cf IG S-ILa, With 

* tC! jJLi, Thr V&i rat J rdi 

<0™ i-jV axKKiflijs ilie imaiptioii idth ttirnfiyioflu St, 

wHq IFiStwu^ *ha Kdio^^y ri®' 

if^ftterra, rA i6rut^ On ihe felitiqn Lrtvwni Itjcmpytaoji vui R E^oikt 

ti)* tijr vMtrx kw Gtiuducd ik. pp. II And 'llw fufawln iMcd, 

widi the Hum ai ihe IbsiitiiHr dnpibirp b ttnighl^- puiJIel |u th^ «f n Pniiiiao m* 
icnpoon dC 3 Vt^} where w find aad it ii in mnthnJ 

wLlJi the ui4mJ Creuui FbnnutA \nth fi4in£t iii ihr tmuculmr pftjnl—JifiircLir 
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kffsmci of one city render them liable to a fine of fifty itatcn each 
to the offended city. 

In anodier Hietapyinian inscriptiois * the koimfji of the Dymsncs, 
who held office at the time {two of whom may have been brolheis), 
recorded their responubility for building part of a temple. This 
Utscription is unporiani if only because it tuts ten for once 

confirming the number given by Aristotle and Strabo, [Uut it 
can be mferred from an Uanian tnscHptian^ of about the third 
century that there were, nevertheless, sometime# as few as five 
hmai at Hicrapytna.) Another fragment* possibly records further 
timrks for which the same Awmai vverc responsible. 

It may be that Olctos was subject to the much more powerful 
city of liiempytna at an early period.* The evidence goes to 
show that such was the case certainly in tltc Hrlletiistic pcriocL 
'flic liicrapyinians published treaties in the shrine of Athene 
Olcria and invoked !icr in their oaths,* and also apparently joined 
in lier ^vorshtp.* In an inscription of this period,’ the Piimphylian 
lermei, who seem to have been given die responsibility of looking 
after repairs to the temple of Athene Oleria, must have been 
Hierapyiuians. For three of the names meniiotipd also occur in 
the inscription from Hiempytna where ten luwinoi arc listed. 
Here, howev'cr, only eight names occur. 

There arc prohable references to Gortyniao C 4 ]imriLl 0 'rs in iliis 
period, but no metuion of the Ctmncil as such. For example, in ilie 
inscription relating to Kaudos, (he pmgii/w* who is mentioned 
was perhaps a member of the CJortyninn Couridl (if we naturally 
assume the existence of such a body}, despatched to Raudos to 
cnfoiCC the regulations imposed by Gortyna, rather than a 
Ruudian. It could be tliat prti^tos here, as in a fifth*ccniuTy in- 
scripiion,* is an honorific title, not necessarily implying member¬ 
ship of the Ckrundi—comp-rre the common meaning of ambassa¬ 
dor. But in the first century (after the existence of a bouie 

at Gortyna lias been attested by inscriptiimLil evidence},** the 
fftrigislin Menander, son of Agathandros. lionours Menophantos, 
who lias tiUcharged his duties us pnigistss. This strengthens the 
pcmilullty that it was a. Councillor who was sent to Ktiudos. 

>/*.(!- •/!. iv.fi. »/*. Ul.nx 
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Hence, on (he strengih of the internal evidence olonc, there arc 
grounds for supposing that the old tribaJ itrm preigist$s was used 
to signify » member of the Gortyniau Coundl, « body which can 
be assumed to have existed from an early period in Gortyna^ as 
elsewhere in Crete. 

The word in another inscripuort of this period,* may 

well be equivalent to b^ulnstm. 

In Central CretOi the Couitcit is assodati^ wiili the Assembly 
in an Arcadian decree-^ The dgnilicance of liie formula %m 
x<x} I rtGi Adftoji (11.16-17), which hits bcenadduccid as chamc* 
tcrbiic of democracy^* will have to be further considered in con- 
nectioc with other relevant evidence.* An inscription from OIous* 
gives some reason for supposing that it was customary for ihioroit 
in iMs particular case from Rhodcfi* to report to the Council 
and Assembly of Oious^ 

In West Crete, a nuinber of inscriptions from Aptera have the 
formula combining authorily of the Caundi with the Assembly 
tdi xoi Ti^ Evidettee of the Council cUc’' 

where is lacking. 

In East Creie^ apart from a lingle mention oT the Council of 
Hirrapyina in an mscripuon from Itanos*’ fiirthcr evidence Is 
also lacking* 

The Gonynian Assembly takes part in Impottant dccisioiis 
affecting arbitration, peace and war, and tile ^tc of Gortyuian 
diiatens abroad. A much-dhemaed decree,* inscribed on a wall 

* A. 175* ICL p* 1^7 imd A- ^r.} C£ Slf. dc -coGto t 6 

mOi l&l«i ddxifWt Itim 
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in die western p>rtko of die agom aL Magnf!?im on the \taeaiidcrt 
die Gortynmn reply to a Magncsiaii coibas^ wlikL offered 
io arbitrate in a war between Gortyim and Knossos, and requited 
that permisgioii diould be given to certain Crciam to return to 
their homa. The Gortyniart!! praise the Magnesium and their 
cjivoy^^ and reply that Ptolemy^ U chosen hy diem ag arbttratan 
They cannot agree to dtc gnggegted proposals regarding the Cre¬ 
tans settled at ^lilcto$,* What ii noteworthy^ In the present con- 
te?(t| is the unportarit part recorded as having been played by the 
Assembly m the deliberations. 

'Hie ^Vsscinbiy's importance in such matters at this time is 
again Indicated in a treaty of the same period between Gortyna 
and Kuossos, containing die teniia of a peace settlement between 
the two cities,' There is a reference to an embassy scot by Ptolemy, 
and a furtJter reference to his inicrvenUon. Tlie strife between the 
two dtio^ as appears from tltis record, svas diic to the disputed 
possession of Apollonia, and a bounihiry dispute, hi ihc pre- 
vtotis ccnttify^ according to this inscription, three hundred mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly appear to Jiave constituted a Eegat quorum. 

llie role of the Assembly in these formaJ reiadon^ bemeen a 
foreign country and their own state is dear from two other inacrip- 
tionj,* in the first of which the Oortynians decree their appreda- 
tion for the despatch of irtxjps to their assfstance by Pttdcmy. It 
is also reasortable to infer that the Assembly wsis conccmcfi in one 
decree of inauumi^oti.* 

A 3 for the otiKrr ciiii.^ of Cenlral Crete: in Arcadia, tlierc is 
rcoion to believe that ihe secretary of the Assembly was pvan the 
rcspoimbiJity of placing a decree/ lionouring an embassy from 
Hi crapy itia, in a temple, Tim deerec uses the Ibrmtda ^doii rm 
fltivliit Xfd But two decrees of the Arcadians about the 

4ijjlw of Tetsji'^ !>egin with a difTcteni fommla^ and very commonly 
alie$ird tn Crete, naming the and -Assembly as responsible 


^ £.piptiikRci CCuiniiteci)^ Phllopator {otboi}. 
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for decree, the pontra aiid action of the 

Asicmbljf in an miportant sphere of foreign policy arc clearly 
audcedt iind it is signtficatit that the sccrciary of the Assembly 
should be charged the pubiicntion of the first decree in the 
temple of Askitpkks, Thb particular decree^ hiiurvcr, in called a 
d&gtu^^ a ^vord normally used ekewhere of the decree of a league, 
council or Kimilar body, as disthici from the decree by popular voiCj 
the psfphisma {for escamplej of the Adietiian It could be 

that the Areadiam consliluted a league of village communities.' 

At Biannos,* Kfieasai,^ Malk,* OIoui,^ and Prbitscw/ the 
Assembly Ls concenied \vj(h foreign relations, and ai Kiiossos’ and 
Oluus^ wilh proxeny decrees. At Ltbciia* the Gortynian Assembly 
authorizes work on a temple* Of these tiiscripdons, the decree'® of 
the city of Malk^ lipnouring judges from Ktio&st^ and Lyttos, is 
of panicular iTUcratj not only for its re%elation of the disorders 
which CKicurrrd: in the state tow^ards the end of the second century, 
but also for the unusual method of settling ihcm which was the 
occasion of the decree.'* 

ITie ciiy, tom by civil dbeord^ appealed to ibe neighbouring 
dries of Knosos and Lyttca to send judges to establish order. 
Kuossos scut one, and Lyttos tw-t> judges—one from Lyttos itsclfi 
and one perhaps from its port of Chemnesos. Success attended 
the zeal with which these foreign judges prosecuted ihdr mission, 
and they put an end lo the cxireme couftision which is described 
a^ had tig exeted, when die rights of property and ruh-s of con- 
tract were no longer respected and upheld. In cortscqueiice, die 
judges art described its saviours, defenders and chauipiom, and 
they arc awarded the highest honours. 


* llie iuiiu« Apfilia tioi fu Tmidt to a letilcd tewtuhi^ ai lo a group of 

Vlhe^ rti CretM Ajei^Is inlu^ted by ■ prapJf who hjt^l affin itia with the McEfnt 
Arudiuu of iht (Tht Aixodidfl imcripijoni hoc fimn diUhrnt pliupcj in 

tbe whole krcflH) 'Vhmt ihe cvniunjiiUEiEiJ Atnia^ of govtmdiEtit, floon^y Anocufed 
with ihf hffciRorrr ^ ■ ciiy* ilio bt ch&mcuritik of luch ■ Hedmiljoa a 
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It is impossible lo do more vh^ guess ihe cause of this state of 
afEaiEs. UnrortunaiclVj such evidence as ihe decree provides is 
uiaired by a faulty text. We hiivc to choose between: * - * 
:t^UTxmtcc ne]^/ tc T<ir xni Trf[if] 

. * . (IL 5-6)1 wliieli leetm preferablCp and T|iir It 

seems certain that there was strife between *thc city' and those 
who did not belong to *thc diy^^ but the mterprctatiori of this dis¬ 
tinction is difikult. Nor can the disiinction itself be 10 dcfiiutdy 
made if we prefer j[ir 10 Td[r] d[Alor]i since it is not easy 
to underfund how the dsmos cpuld then be conceived as wholly 
excluded from the patis* 

Tlie could, however, connote a sccdon of the 

community which did not fully participate in the legal pn^ikgcs 
of the staie^' Since property lights and contracts were challeuged^ 
sl clash between the privileged citizen class and a section, or 
sectioiij^ of the apetmm may have occurred. There k no sug* 
gtstion that the Inlervctitioti of the Judges was accompanied 
by armed forces sent from ihdr respective ciuci. The cofrect 
inference may well be that tlie foreign judges were able 10 settle 
the diBerences by arbitmtioni and that those who constituted 
the patis made conces^ons to the other party which enabled them 
to assume the conventional aulhorily irnpUed in the opciuiij^ of 
ihe decree: idoit tote *dcf/ini? t 6 i -idAi (H* 4-^5) * 

The unusual feature here k ilic addition of which 

presumably implies that the decree was- carried by vote, perhapa 
thus set ting a foimal seal upon the settlement of difFcrcnces. 
A vote mighi also imply that the opposition party had now suc¬ 
ceeded in gaiuiiig political representsdou in the Assembly atid 
gave its support to the decree^ 

In Wat Crete, in an maeriplion from Allaria/ the -Assembly is 
associated with the hurr^i, in the ordinary way, in boaouriag 
another dty. But a number of decrea from Aptera* tcJ?ti^ to 
the power of rauftcadoii of Councii and Assembly, as opposed 
to the more tinrma] combination of kemm and ^kscmhly in 
mat lets of foreign relations, proxeny decrees and the like. ITit 
unusual preamble to these dreree# {^Eda^s ti5i nal t*i# ddum), 

* llic lUriswr b ihe mdin^ of CattdiM^u fUWiiw Ulu- ihc Uimt iJuu rf 
tliUMculiicTp HdldiciT, 

^ CttaniiKct tm. 'nie uisBcNicin tl*ii iht ujippinioA Uy bclv<«cii tbr uid «ity 
fod » new fouHdatiiii) ^Vm Eflnlsrfie Jog IL 7) tn Uiely 
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moT^ dcnickcradc tham aristocratic in rorm^ has naturally arou$«d 
speculation. The suggestion^ that Aptcra was in an unusttal dtua- 
rion occaKioncd by strong foreign influence has been chaUenged 
by Van Eflenterre* on the ground that liic same formula is now 
attested for Uie Arcadians, a rural community in (he iLcart of the 
motmtaiiis, which could not have had many external contacts} 
and hr would prefer to add the formula lo ihc oihcr mdicadon.^ 
which he Ends of the drvdopmetu of democracy in Crctc^ 

In anticipation of a fultcr discussion of this whole topic, we may 
note here iwo points in rdation to Aptrra and Arcadia, which 
weaken thU argument. The first is tin: existence of the usual 
formula in a decree from Aptcra of the same period/ Since 
changed conditions in the period could have produced a change of 
formula, the second poinl is, hovi'cvTr^ more Important. As Van 
EfTenterre lumsclT points out/ the city of Kydonia, ertrieJicd by 
its commerce tn the fourth ood third cent uric*, lias, by the second 
ceinury, supplanted the influence of Polyrhenui, Phalasarna oitd 
Apiera in Western Crete; and he cltci Cuorducci^s Irtsbteuce on 
die exhamiioti of Aptcraean currency tu prCKjfof its mferiority.* 
On the Greek mainland, the devcfopinent of democracy impltcd 
economic advance, and to associate a devdopmeat of democracy 
in Crete with a betekword moiantaio community, and a city w^hich 
had fallen into decline, and perhap dependence, is hardly con* 
vlncing without further substantial proofs drawn from these two 
places, and without recourse to general analogy. 

The part played by the Assembly in the kind of mattcir which 
form the content of these decr&.“s is quite normal, \ Vital is unusual 
is the role of the Council in conjunction with the .-Assembly, It may 
be that, mstead of associating the formula with an advanced type 
of political organization such as democracy tmplits, wre should 
rather imagine a less developed kind of typically Cretan aristo- 
cntcy, mere in keeping with (he economic status of the tw^o 
comm uni tii:^, and suppo:^e that the role of the Council is to be 
expl^^cd by local, and certainly in ihc one case, more archaic 
condidems, 

Tlie Awrmbly of Axos was concerned with'the Aelolian League 
in a matter affecting the status of a certain Epiyc!i, whom the 

^ ZVK ■ CMG 164. * IC tiAUji. ^ CMG 
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Ajdans certified to be a cidzeDj cKpbimiiig furtJter fiow lie liap 
peued to be at Amphissa.* 

Ill one inscription from ElyiWp* the first pan ratifies the 
appointment at Delphi as. fif&xeaoj and thm^Hti^kas of a ccrtaiii 
KJeoplianei, and the iflcnnd part rebio to a Parian(?). Anotiier 
iiiscnpLicin rroni Elyros’ honours a man of Lappa. It is ioterestixig 
that k^j^rrwi and i\sscmbly arc mentioned in the normal way in the 
latter casc^ but only the Assembly' in the former —(tSaSe toi 
A gain, the latter is dated by mention of the proick&m^ in 
the preamble^ but not the former^ This contrast serves to empha¬ 
size tile rcspotisibility of the Assembly for pro?tcny decrees^ which 
was somcLimea apparently a responsibility wtilcli did not have to 
be shared with other authorities* For the Assembly of Lappa is 
also solely responsible for a number of proxeny dccreses, without 
association with k^sfmi or dating by reference to a Al 

Polyrhenia^ howe^er^ the Assembly is associated with the kom^i 
in making a Gortyniaii pf&i:^n^s and 

In East Crete, the Hierapytnian Assembly is asociatecl wkh 
ihc k^smi in relations with the Magnesian embossyi* and with the 
Itaruan kffsrmi and Assembly,^ ITie latter are concerned with the 
GortyIlian kosm&i and Asacmbly** The k^m^i of Priaiisos are^ by 
treatyj allowed scats with the tUcrapyLtiian k^imi in the Assembly, 
as we have sceti> A letter from CaJpunilyA Piso to die Hiera* 
pyLnLaii& gives greetings to magistrateSp Council and Assembly,*® 


THE SIXTH PERion (first cefnturv) 

Among the Few relrt*ant inscriptions from Gortym is one wWrJi 
makcf it clear that die president of the Cretan k^inon in the 
Roman period was called 

In Central Crete, IburfcwffiiJt appear lo be enumerated in an m* 
seription from Chcisonrsos.^*Although ihiseity wa» fora long time 
a port ofLyttod, the inscription shows tliat it had its oi™ 

In West Crete, an inscription from Axos mentiorts only two 

B. */». xtll.i A, B tf*and. CtJ. */*. a and, Hi 
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[hough the coiwcntional fbrmulii foUDwed by the name of 
tbc fitQtak&snw is meet,* 

TTierr is no c^deBM of the from E^t Crete. 

The Council orCortyaa is 6m dclimtdy attested in an insrrip- 
tion of die period, the formuta used apparenUy being typical of 
the Roman era.* In other cities of Ccnlral Crete no rcfcrcocc to 
the Council can with cerr^nty l>e itssigiiecl to this |Kriod. 

In CretCi one inscription, consisting of the remains of a 

record of the accounts of the temple of Diktynna^ belongs to the 
end of the centttry. There are references to two copies of the pro¬ 
ceedings relating lo these accounts, one kep! in the temple, the 
other by !he Council of pDiyihcnia. Ii is clear from llie evidence 
that the temple of Diktynna v^asj, at the time, under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Polyrhcnia.* 

There is no evidemre of the Ckmndl from East CreiCi 

There is only a possibie mention of the Assembly at Gortyna, 
where it may have been jotned with the Council in some Ib-rmahry*^ 
Tlie plirase jj fim^h) teal 6 possibly occurring here, appears to 

be the t^mvahniorsfnaiiispoputusqm and due to Roman influence*^ 

Elsewhere in Central C^te there is only one inscription whlcli 
muntiom the Assent bly^ and this, from Chersonesos. die port of 
LyttoS;^ is important.* It is in die form of a dcdtcaiion to Asklcpios, 
which was perhaps made at a monihly meeting of ihe Asembly* 
If sOj monthly mrciings may have been usual ai Chersoneaos, 
and perhaps in oiher cities. The Assembly nicE monihly in Sparta, 
at the time of die new or full moon*’' (In cither places too, includ¬ 
ing Rhodes and lasos, the Assembly met monthly on certain 
days*)" it is inieresting that tradition connected both Chersoncsos* 
and Lyitos'* w^th Sparta, 

In West and East Crete, evidence for the Assembly is lacking. 
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THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 
(5) LITERARY EVIDENCE 

T H!1 purpose of this chapter is to review st«nc of the import¬ 
ant informatiotj presented by the Eiteraiy evidence,* so far 
as it chiefly concerns the conatituuoital history of Crete. 
This evidence, certain aspects of which have been discussed in 
some detail in ibe earlier chapters, is, unfortunately, not extensive. 
Nor docs it call for our aiteniion, in die present context, before 
the fourth ccitlmy. llic evidence of my Urology, literature and 
history, relating to earlier times, seems sufficient to refute the 
hyixitiicsb of a sudden discovery from the mainland, tn the fourih 
century, of a backward and semi-barbarous cottitnutiity; presents 
us with evidence of the early sentiment of Cixtan unity, mani¬ 
fested for example in the refusal to participate in the struggle 
against Xerxes; and may well be inadequate to support the view 
that Crete was torn by civil conflicts from as early as the sixth 
century.* But firm coniemporiiry comJusinns about the ordering 
of Cretan social life and constitutional practices do not emerge 
until tbe fourth century, and we musi therefore begin with Plato, 
pass on to consider the evidence of Bphoros and Aristotle, and 
conclude with Potybios. 

Although Flato dors not write as a historian, and bh picture 
of Crete is certainly idealized, we ought to treat his evidence as 
scrioudy « it was regarded in antiquity by Pdybios and Strabo.* 
The eoTTcspondence between some of the iiutltudons described in 
the laut} and diose which we know from other sources to have 
existed in Crete at various times is close enough to suggest that 
Plato Wits drawing iipon accurate sources of information about 
contemporary Crete. Hence, we art entitled, not merely to use 

1 O. the Mwcri quoted by GtHfducci m Uv biKaticii pti^hca to jcdivkliul 
rtiki in 1C i-t|* ■ Vm CMG 19-44^ 
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the fjuvs to suggest rctev^t analogies m support of other satirws, 
epigraphic or literary^ but also to infer ibat similar instituiious 
were nourishing in the first decades of the fourth eeUitiiry+ 

Among such inatituiions we may include the the alio- 

catiun of a special quarter to tueties and attisans;;* tribal courts;* 
the obJigatioii to marrythe sunival of matriarchal traditionsj 
with a more cogitate sj^sicm of rclatioushjp than tljc Athenian;^ 
and it is of interest that Plato should rdcr directly to Cretan 
custom in advocating not only tcmperajicc,* but a sy^sttm of fi^ 
supply and distributiou of agriciiltural pitKlucc appirnimaiing 
to that which b declared to be legal in GreU?.^ 

Though critical of some customs,* Platons general enthuaiasm 
for the Cretan way of life h clearly csqimsedi A Cretan type of 
constitution approaches his own ideals* He approves of ihc rule 
which forbids dte youth to examine tvhich laws are right and 
which art wrongs and eujoius Ujtm to declare unanimously that 
all arc properly establish^ by divine ctiactmeiil and to refuse to 
listen to anyone who says otlierwiscu^* It t& supposed that Klniias 
has never seen a dty ruled by a tyrant, and tlie Cretan agrees, 
expressing lib fcrveiit desire never to setfuch a sighiJ*! ('Ilic desire 
must be intcipretcd at due lo arbiocraiic fear of chaugCi rather 
than democratic love of freedom^) 

Odier aspects worthy of mention htre arc the following. The 
Knossians take precedence over moat of ihe. Cretan cities^** but 
the Gonyniam are ihc most «tcemed.^* Cretan cuBiomii are 
adapted for war* the civic organization being more like mi army 
than a city^ with young people herded together like coles at grass.** 
Though warfare between dtics may be endemic, no mention is 
made ofuatemal strife or of specially diliicult relations between the 
free and unfireJ* Fur Crete b not reftrrod to when Plato discusses 
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cither tlic places where the ^srrfHi system lias inflamed civil 
strife,' or what he describes as the most vexed problem of Greece, 
the Helot-system of Sparta, and anabgoits forms of serfdom-^ la 
the first of these passages, although it b conceded ilia I sjftsiliit 
and g^’inaasla are at pri^nt bencftcial to the states, the biaiiiutions 
are criticized not only on moral grounds, but also as a source of 
danger in time of civil discord, in view of levolmiom which Imve 
occurred elsewhere as a result of the intensive military training 
of the youth. The practical signifkance of this warning will be 
discussed in the light of developments in the folloising centut7, 
in the next chapter. 

Hence, although it would be unwise and unprofitabic to insist 
upon a tcK> cxclusivcty Cretan origin for more than a few institu¬ 
tions described in the Laws, it is likely that the genera! impression 
created by that work bad mueli in common with contemporary 
Crvtan social and political practices with which Plato was 
acquainted and which hr admired. 

It seems that there may well have existed, Irom the first half 
of the fourth century, sources of information about Crete,* con¬ 
centrating attention on certain ocimmon characteristic* of Spartan 
and Cretan conditions, wbicb were available to EplLoros and 
Aristotle, who cannot tlitmselves be described as entirely inde¬ 
pendent witnesses,* But, although their evidence has much in 
common, it differs from the Platonic (so far aa that can be 
described as historical) sufltciently to enable us to qualtTy it as 
representing a generally Uiter stage of development, roughly 
applicable to llic middle decades of the century. 

Wliai he regatded as the most important provisions described 
by Ephoros arc available to us in the report of Strabo.* Tlic law¬ 
giver, according to Eplioroa, seems to assume that freedom is llie 
greatest good for ihe Cretan cities, a freedom which alone ensures 
thai property slwH belong cxcluaivcly to tiiose who have acquired 
it; since, in a condition of slavery, it belongs to the ruJers aud not 
to the ruled. "ITiis conception of freedom and slavery in terms of 
the sacrottanct privilcga of property tchnes the sentiments of the 
Cretan Klinias tn the Lattif about tyranny, regarded as a threat to 
aristocralie righti. 

* '/kjTee-d. 
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But those who liavc such freedom^ warm Ephoras, must guard 
it- Thr removal of disscosion arising from greed and luaury h an 
assurance of harmony. For when all live in temperance and frU' 
galityj neither envy nor insolence nor hatred can ari^e against 
those who are like diem. This h w!iy ilit lawgiver ordered the 
boys 10 attend the ngtlm and the men the so that the poorer, 

fed at public expense, might be on equal icnm with the welLto- 
do* Moreover, so that courage should prevail over cowardice^ 
they arc encouraged from boyhood to practise hard livings atehcry 
and the war-dance, io take to military attire^ to Viilue arms above 
all thingii^ 

Ephorofl objects to the opinion of some writers that m<m Cretan 
insttttiiidns are Spartanj declaring tlie truth to be that they were 
invented by the Cretans and perfected by tlie Spartans, But} 
owing to the troubles which fell upon the dticSj the Gretans 
neglected military affairs.^ particularly the Knos^iEuns. So that 
some of the old inslilutions surtrivc to a greater extent among the 
Lynians* Gortynians and others of the smaller states than among 
the Knossiaiis. 

Certain Spartan institutions arc called ‘Cretan' by the Spartans 
thcmsciveSj and some of their ofTices liave the same names and 
are administered in the same way as in Crete; for example* that 
of the Senators {GmnUs}^ and that of the Knights [flippi^is]^ 
Tile presentation of the name of the first office as Cretan must 
have been due to confusion with Spartan terminotogy- TJic 
Knights are not otherwise known to m, but Ephoros emphasizes 
that they actually had hor^** whereas the Spartan Knights did 
not: so tiiat we can assume that their ^officc^ in Crete was older^ 
since they posaess the mte meaning of the term.* Since Aristotle 
and others do not mention it, it is possible that the ‘office' of the 
Knights* known to Ephomj, later l>ccame moribund. Its civic 
purpose is not clear* but tlie Knights themselves have been associ¬ 
ated with those youtlis who were abducted by their lovers* in the 
way described by Ephonrw, who had the position of greatest 
honour in dances and racesi were allotted to dress in better style 
than the rest, and who, even when they grew to manhood, wore a 
distinctive dress to identify them as kltin&L* The existence of such 

* Of. PL if. 8^ h^_ 
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an aristocratic and miUwrist sect would be quite in keeping with 
early Cretan ciistoirL 

Tlie ephors have the same runclions as the Cretan .tamuc, 
though diflcrently twmed, says Ephortn, Tie later adds that the 
Crrlaus choose ten archons, by which he means IrAUddf. Iti matters 
of the greatest import they use as counscTlois what tliey term 
Senators {CttoRlfs'r, and those ivlio have been considered worthy 
to belong to the oHUe of the and arc also thought to be 

worthy in other respects, are appointed to (he CoundL 

Strabo concludes hb summary of the evidence of Ephoros by 
stating bis belief that the consdiutioii of the Crctatii is worth 
describing because of its peculiarity and its ftpuiation. Not many 
of the Liislilutiona survive, he adds, for the administration is 
clTccied for the most part by edicts of tlic Romans, just as in 
other provinces. 

The value pf what has survived of the account of Ephoros is 
marred by its haphazard arrangement and often superficial 
analogies. But the mformation contained in Aristotle's Polities is 
the product of profound historical and philosophical reflect ion on 
the great variety of forms of ancient constilutiom, and it presents 
us with authoritative evidence, of a higher order of preewiou and 
regard for essentials, presented within a general framework of 
scientific analysis, 

’ITic Second Book of the Potittes is concerned with an esamitia- 
tion of certain constituitons which actually crist or have been 
theoretically proposed by repuiablc thinkers. What to Aristotle 
seemed the natural starting-poini of die inquiry invulves the 
initial proposition iliai there are three possible systems of property, 
Tlie CJtizou must either all own everything in common, or nothing 
in common, or some things must be common property, others 
not. Since the ttotc is a community, to owe nothing in common is 
impossible, la ti then betm for a wdl-conducted city to share in 
ev’cryihing that can be shared, or to share some things in common 
and others not^ llie posing of tliu qumtion leads to the critickm 
of Platonic theory. 

In the course of this criticism it« oliserved that a community of 
property w,ts introduced in Sparta .md Crete by the sysrem of 
{rm'ha,* Later, as we have seen,* the Sparian regulations for the 
jym'lhi arc adversely compared with the Crvian, on the grounds 

>IW. jaCtmi. *P. atiAfuCiW. la^nsg, 
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that their revenuca^ as in Cfct<r, Ought 10 cotnc from publii^ 
funds. 

The Pbionic system h critiebted for being incomplete^ since 
no definite regulations are bid dovvii for classes oiher than ilie 
Guardians, who arc verj' much a minority* If the Farmers are to 
have die same communism as the Guardiaes^ how will they differ 
from them? What advantage will ihey gain by aclmowiedging 
their rule? Wliai modve would induce the Fanners to submit to 
the rule of the Guardiims» unless these adopt some clever device 
like the Creians? Far the Cretam have given lo die uufirec (role 
used in a general scit^) the same rights as they tiave them¬ 
selves, except that they are forbidden gymnastic cxerdsca and the 
possession of 

When he lums his attention to the coustilutioiifl of Sparta and 
Cretc^ Axis lode prefaces his account w ith som e general rcmarlu. 
!l is generally agrted* be states, that a characteristic of gt>od 
government is leisure from the necessary cares of life* chough b is 
not easy to find out how this leisure is to be provided. The serfs 
of Thessaly (pmitita) repeatedly rose against ihc Thessalians, in 
the same way as the ETelots of Sparta, who lie iti wait like an 
enemy watching for the misfortunes of the Spartans. But nothing 
of the kind htis ever yet occurred in Crete; the reason beings per* 
hap5| tltui tieighbouriug dties* even when at war with one an- 
otheri never ally themselves with rebellious elements, because tbii 
would not be in their own inttresu, since dity themselves also 
possess a serf class. Whereas the Spiirtans were surrounded by 
hostile neighbours, Argives, Messemans and Arcadians. Likewise, 
serf-risiugs against the Theasaliaiis had their origin in the wars of 
ibe Thessalians with dicir neighbours^ Achaeans, Pciraiboi ;ujd 
Magncaians. Apart from other weaknesses, it is irksome lO have 
lo look after a serf and establish a satisfactory system of 
relatioiis^ If control i# relaxed, serfi become insolent and claim 
equality of rights with ihcir masters, and if iheir lives arc made 
toibome^ they hiite and conspire agaimt them. It is clear that 
ihtvse whose scrf-syrieni works out in ibis way do noi find the 
best means of dealing with die problem.* 

'Ilic dbcusaion of the Orel an constituticin begins in tn way tlial 
ttecalb the optnion of Ephoros about the rctationship between 
Spann and Crete. Although the Cretan form of constitution 

* hii. 1 5 ^ m 13 -^ 1 ^. laigg 11^1:169 b te. 
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approximales to the Spartan, Saji’s Aristotle, and h tn a few 
particulars not mferior, it is, for (lie most part, less polklicd. The 
Spartan eonsiiiulton seems, mid is said,^ to have been copied in 
mosl rmpccLs from the Cretaiu it is generally true that the old 
is less perfected than the nciv, Aristotle then reports the tradition 
that Spartan insiittitions arc not Dorian but pre-Dorian, cstab- 
Ibhcd in Crete origin ally by \linos, received from the previous 
inltabiianis by the Spartan colony of Lyttoti, and thence passed 
to Lykoui^os when he ™itc<l Crete. Which also acoomits ibr tlie 
fact that the latys of Muifw are atill in force among the subject- 
pupiilai iciii of Crete,* 

'riic resemblances between Sparta and Crclc arc then enumcr- 
atccl.’ In Spans the land is lamied by Helots, and in Crete by die 
serfi, Botii have irrnitto, and tlic proof that these originated in 
Crete is that the old Spartan name (br them was not pkdditia but 
tmdmiL, as in Crete. The same fiolds true of die form of ctmititu- 
tion. Kor the ephon have the same power as the officjaU called 
Adsnwt in Crete, except that there arc live qiliore and ten Awmat. 
ITjc Senators {Gtmnta) at Sparta are the equivaletii of the 
Senators whom the Cretans call die Council (jBeu/r), 'litis correla¬ 
tion of the Cretan Boult with the Siiartan GeronUs is an indication 
of ihe survival of its more ardiaic and aristocratic function. For 
elsewhere,* Aristolk emphasizes that signifies the Council 
in a democratJi! oonstUudon, 

With die analogy of Sparta ilill in mind, Aristoitc then goes 
on to say llial monarchy existed in earlier times, but was then 
alKtlitlied by the Cretans; so that the kosmoi have the leadership 
in war. All lake part in the Assembly, though it has no powers 
except to join in ratifying die decisions of Senators and komoi.* 

After explaining why lie prdert the Cretan arrangemenh for 
the rtfxrilia rather titan the Spartan, Aristotle eotihrmi Plato's 
view of the temperate habits of the Cretans, and also comments 
on that segregation of the women which we have already noted. 
This segregation U explained as a measure of birth-control, and 
a cause of homosexuality,* 
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Tlie r«^ulatkin:s for the however, lie cunsiders r^i be 

worn tlinii those eoneenung the tphots* There i& tlie same flaw in 
both ca-id, in w for t]ic ofEres arc Bllcd by chance persons. 
But such beach IS iis the Spartan constitution derive? from the 
office are absent in Crete, For in Sparta, since appoiniments to 
the epbomre are made from the general citizen body» tlieir share 
in the highest office gives the people an interest in the maJntenatice 
of the constitutioni Whereas ip Crete, the kojmoi are not ehouen 
from the whole [>eople, but from certain clans- ^ 

llie Senators are chosen from liifflic who liave held Uic office of 
hsfmts^ (Tlte Aristotelian c^idetice does tiot justify the view that 
ffiosc wJio have held this office became life-members 

of ihe CounciJ,)* The Cretan arrangement here is subjeci to the 
same criUcisni as the Spanan^ Freedom from accountability and 
life-tenure give them a more exahed position than they^ meritj 
and llieir ability to cxcTcwr their office at their own disLicdon^ 
and not according to written rules, is a st^urcc of danger^* 

That the people talerate their exclusion is nor in itself a proof 
of a good consTitution. The fact is that the k&sni$if unlike the 
ephors, do not stand to profit from office^ since they live in an 
island removed from people who might corrupt them- A curioiis 
remedy, and one wliich is more dynastic iban constittiuonaJ^ b 
adopted against the defect of die undue restrietiern of the olEce. 
For kesmei are often overthrown by a conspiracy of their own 
colleagues or of private cimens, Ii U aho possible for the k0smi 
to resign during their term of office. However, it would be better 
for these safeguards lo operate through the law rather than 
through the caprice of men, wlucli is an unsafe kind of rule. 'Hie 
sorriest expedient is the abrogation of die office of the 
which is often effected by powerful elements to escape Justice. 
rhis goes to show that the system has a constitutional element, 
though the feet of the matter is that, it is not so much constitutional 
as dynastic. It is a common practice to form divisions among the 
people and among assoeiateSi thus putting on end lu lawfit! 
goveminrm, causing fee lions and fighting among thcniielvca* 
Such condidoiu amount to a temporary collapse of the stale, a 
dissolution of ilie ties of civii society* A city where this kind of 
thing can Emppen is in peril, when those who have the desire, 
also Eiavc ilie power to attack her. as has been said before^ its 

* /fr. laT^ ■ t Gl^^ OG Hit. * fW. isiyi « 35-i^ 
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gi^ographicaJ position h the falvacion pfCrct-Ci dbtance prtKliiring 
Kite samr multi in Crete, tile serf popuUtiou 

b undUturljed, while the Heloii often rtvoli- For the Cretaiii 
have no Tpreign dominions; and aho the bland has but lately been 
invaded by vrarihre from abn>ad, which has made clear the weak¬ 
ness of the c^btifig lawB,i 

The exact meaning of this reference to warfiirc from abroad u 
dbpuied, though it is clear that Amtotic regarded it as an event 
of prime importance^ He may liave had in mind the affair of 
345 when the Pboctan Phaluikos with hb mcrctnanes crossed 
into Crete and took service with the Knossians agabut the 
Lyttians;* or the war in the time ofAgb Ln 333 b.c;* it b, however, 
not the exact date of the event, but the acknowledgment of a 
aiatc of crisb in the Creian system which it brought about| that 
wc arc concerned with here. 

Apart from the main $urvcy of the Second Book, there arc two 
other rererences to Crete in the Folitk^^ one of them in a context 
of gencia! importance. The first occura in Book Seven, where 
Aristotle states that, although in most cities the laws may be said 
to be generally in. a state of confusion, ncverthclesSp if they any¬ 
where aim at some drfimte object, they aim at power; as in Sparta 
and CretCi where the syaiem of education and die greater pan 
of the laws are generally fiamcd with a view to war,* 

In the mmr book,^ after noting that difTercnt constitutions 
arise from a difTefent slbiment of ftmedons, dcmocr^ies bciug 
tiatcs in wbidi all the people share in ail the runedoru, and 
oligarchies where the contrary practice prcvaiii, he goes on to 
consder whnt must apply in die best kind of constitutiom In such 
la state the dmens must not be artisans or uadcsmerip since such a 
life is Ignoble and iiumical to virtue^ iVof xnmt they be fanners, 
since Icbure is necessary for the development of virme and the 
performance of political duties. Since ihc state also contams a 
military group and a group which concerns itself with maiters of 
puticy and justice, these two groups being in a special acme part 
of the state, tiie question is rabed whether they arc to be dktin- 
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^uishcd or whether both fonedons are to be assigned to the same 
pcrsoRSi The danger of separadon Is iha t Lbosc who carry anus 
dctemunc the fate of die consutution. Consequently, both func-^ 
dons of govertunent are to be enirusied to the same persons, not, 
liowcver, at the same time, but in the order of nature, which liaa 
given young men sircngth and o!d men wisdom. Moreover, tiicse 
same persons should be the proper!y^ownen, since they ate the 
citizens, and citizens must be in easy drcumstances. But artisans 
iiave no share in the state, nor any class not concerned with the 
craft of virtue, and the farmers will be staves or serfs of an. alien 
race. Priestly offices are likewise to be restricted to die military 
and govemiug cLass of citizens when old age has compelled thcirt 
to retinquish their other functioDS, Farmers, crafisnwn, and the 
labouring classes generally, are necessary to the caiaicncu of states, 
but the parts of die state are the military and governing bodies, 
the distinction between these being in one sense pcrniancnt, in 
another sense temporary. 

The analogy with Crete, to far implicit, ts then made quite 
explicit by reference to the iiistory of the caste system and some 
renutrks on land tenure. Aristotle paints out that it Ls no orlgiiial 
or recent discovery of political philosophy iliat the state should 
be divided into classes, and that the fighting men siiould be 
distiuci from the fanners. For such a system has continued to the 
present time in Egypt and tn Crete; established in Egv'pt, accord¬ 
ing to tradiiion, by the legislation of Scsoatris, and in Crete by 
that of Minos. Sjaitia are likewise an ancient isstitutian, in Crete 
being as old as the rule of .Minos, in Italy much older. 

After referring to these actual historical panillcb, Aristotle 
again emphasizes that the land ought to belong to those who 
possess arms and share in the government; and that those who 
work die btid sliouid be a class distinct from them. .A well- 
organized state ought also to havc{ztnVja, tlieireost being defrayed 
from pan of the revenues of the public landjs, 

The ideal system would be fijr those who work the Land to be 
slaves, not all of the some kin and not men of spirit; Jbr they will 
thus be adapted for Uicir work and unlikely to make a rrvolution. 
T*hc next b«t airangemcm is that they should I>c alien ser& of a 
similar duposiiuni. Those in private employment should be 
counted among the private poisesrions of the owneis of the estates, 
and those working on the common land as common property. 

A.I.A.C.—v tfi]. 
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Wiien Aristotle observed ibat ilie geographical! position of Crete 
was xcsponsible for its stability, but that recent invauoct of warfan: 
from abroad Lad exposed its weaknesses, be was dcLning the end 
of an cpocli in Cpctan aiFairs« Alice this lime Crete was no longer 
gcographkaUy on the fringe, but near ibc storm-centre of hiatori^ 
caJ deveiopmentj and was drawn increasingly into contact with 
overseas powers in Europe, Asia and Africa. The needs of trade 
and diplomacy, and of Cretan reserves of merceunry troops and 
Cretan piratical actii'iiics, amid the general tension and up¬ 
heaval of the Hellenistic period—all contributed to forge reintjoiis 
between tbe du'es of Crete and the Greek mainland, Pergamon, 
Egypt, Rhodes and Rome, and other places. 

nieasnre of the changes ivrought in the affair s of Crete by 
these devdoptnicats can be gathered from the cammenu of llie 
loFemust of the Hellenistic ivriten whose rcretences to Crete have 
survived. Tlic constitutional effects of the changed situation will 
have to be assessed in the comparison of the inscriptional and 
literary evidence in the next chapter. For the present it will be 
its well to bear in mind, not so much the tendency to change, as 
the tenacity of the Cretan iusiltudons despite the pressure of 
change; ,^4 to remind dut^Ivcs that the degree of ibis tenacity 
was such tliat the Cretans were the last of the Greek peoples to 
succumb to the Roman invader. The similiiT coaservative charac¬ 
teristics which excited the admiration of writers of the fourth 
century arc a source of irritation to the Ruinanophilc Polybios, 
writing in the second century. TTm; political system prevalent in 
Crete^ no less than the moral charaeio* of the Cretans themsclvea, 
alike O'oke his censorious and ironic dtspleasure, 

A few only of the rtferenco in PolybiOil to Crete and Cretans 
need occupy our immediate attention. Of these the most im' 
ponant is his discusuon of the Cretan constitudonal system.^ He 
begins by expressing his surprise that the most learned of the 
anctciii writen—Ephoros, Xenophon, KalfLsthencs and Plato— 
could say, fostiy, tliai Crete was one and the same as Sparta, and 
secondly, declare it lo be worthy of praise. In the opinion of 
Folybioa neither judgment « true and he leaves us to dedde from 
hts observations whether he is right or not. 

He goes nn to notice the differences with Sparta, of which the 
duiinciivc features arc said to be, firsiiy. the Jaws of btid tenure, 
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accordiDg to which no ddz:4trx may own more liian another^ but 
all must have an equal share of the public iand^ secondly, iherc 
is the attitude to money-makings money being considered to be 
of no value among the Spartans, so that jealous rivalry due to the 
possession of more or less is completely absent; thirdly, the fact 
lltat, of (he oFinals by whom and with whom all administration 
of public afiairs is conducted, the kings hold hereditary office and 
the GmmUs hold a life tenure. 

The exact opposite^ in all these respects^ prevaib among the 
Cretans, Their law's allow ilicm to possess as much land as they 
can pebbly acquire. Money is held in such esteem among diem 
that its acquisition is looked upon not merely as a ncccasity^ but 
as lilgbly reputable. In fact, a soitiid desire Cor gain and a Just 
for wealdi are so natural among them that the Crciami are the 
only human beings by whom no gain of any sort is considered to 
be a disgrace. Also, they have a system of annual magistracies of 
a democratic character. Hence the rreqitcns difiictihy of under* 
standing why these audton have proclaimed the natural affinity 
of systems so opposed in character. 

Such writers arc incomistent in praising the lawgiver who^ by 
abolishing dvil discord and factions along with the appetite for 
wealth, made U possible for iheSpanaus to be outsumding among 
the Greeks in the management of dicir mtcmal policies and in 
tlieir unity, and yet pn^rMsted in asserting the dmilarity of the 
Spartan and Cretan systems of go^emmentj discounting what 
was appareni to them: namely, tliai the Cretans are Lncessantiy 
involved in public and private racdons, in morders and intestine 
wars, Ephoros, in particular, is taken to task for udng the same 
phrases in his explanation of the two systems, to such effect tbati 
apart from thrir nanie^, it would not be possible tadistinguUh them. 

To what extent the strictures of Folybios as compared with the 
pmbes of his predecessors arc due to differences in subjective 
attitudej to wbai extent to objective changes in the Cretan systemi 
over a period of two centuries, constitutes an important problem. 
What surprises the modem reader h the historian's concern to 
emphasLee iUr truth of hii account us compared with tiiniic of 
earlier writers^ as a matter of al»trac| principle, as if the facta of 
die Crcian historical situation w^re not subject to that general 
cycle of conitii 14dona] change which he has previnuaJy described-** 

^ A. ^-lu. 
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Tliai Potybios should aLfc> define os dcmocradc an ofiiclal syitun 
whicli had impressed lus predecessors ai bciag characterinic of a 
dose oligarchy is a central racior in this s^-bolc problem, lo which 
we must rctam in the next chapter. 

Three more reference* which tj'pify the PalybJait ^iew must 
aufifice. 'lilt first is also of a general dtaracter attc! occurs witJt 
reference to the events of i8a-i s-r. ‘In Crete’, he writes,* ’there 
was a beginning of momentous merits, if indeed it U possible to 
speak of a beginning of events in Crete. Tor, as a result of (be 
unbroken succession of their inieatine wars and the excess of their 
cruelty to each other, begiiming and end amount to the same 
thing in Crete, and what might otherwise be regarded as a para¬ 
doxical mtcrunce is there im urtrctiutliog reality/ 

Tlie second t* chosen partly because it ivill serve to confirm 
Aristotle’s rtcognititm of the conscqiteiices of lark of unity be¬ 
tween the two clctnenu of a ruling class, the young and the old, 
the military and the delil>eraiivc~as it also confirms the earlier 
wanting of Plato; partly because of its relevance to die diacussioti 
in the next chapter. 

Writing of the period aai-aig ax., Polybios infonns us* that 
the people of Lyttos had met with a fatal disaster, tlm general 
situation in Crete I taring been as follows. Tlte h^iossians, in 
aJlianec with tlte Gortynians, Itad subjected the whole of Crete, 
nil It the exception of the dty of Lytios. Beenusc Lyttos alone 
refused obedience, they embarlced upon war against Iter, with the 
purpose of destroying die city wholesale, to serve as an example 
of dread to die rest of Crete. At lim all the Cretans participated 
in tlic war agaimi Lytto*. Utii, says Polybios, jeatomy urose from 
some trilling motive, Jis is habitually the case witli the Cretans, 
and 4 group of cities abandoned tlie alliance and took the dde of 
Lyttos. 

Meantime, there was ciril war in Gortyiia. The elder citizens 
adopted the came of Knoesos, the younger that of Lyttoi. The 
Enotsmm were taken by ruTpruc at the turn of events nmoug their 
^ica, but obtained the assistance of a force of AcioUans. The 
immediate conrequence w'as that the elder Coriytiiaiis seized tlie 
citadel, allowed the Knwsjmis and Aetolians to enter, exiled or 
killed the younger men and handed over the city to the Knoisians. 

Dcsciihing how Lyttoe, the colony ofSparia, the most ancient 

‘*43-1 "4-513-S5^lk 
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dty of Crete and nurse of her best inen^ wm then burnt and 
ruined and her women Md children earned away to Knossos, 
Polybtea goes on to tell how the intervention of King PHUp was 
obtained^ and the consequences of the intervendoD; and in par* 
ticuiar how the Gortynian exiles seized the harbour of Phaistos, 
boldly continued to hold that of Gortyna itself and from these 
positiom prosecuted war agalmi those in the dty. 

The third reference^ according to Poly bios himself,< both typifies 
and transcends what has often happened in Crete* In 171 b*c,j 
die Kyd onions conuiutted a treacherous oumige a^nst the 
ApoUoniats, with whom they were not only friendlyp but had an 
interchange of civil righm^ sliaring with them generalty all the 
rights observed by meot bound to this effect by a awom treaty in 
die temple of Idacan Zeus, In vtobdon of thdr treacy obligations, 
they seized the dty, slaughtered the tncn+ despoiled their posses* 
sions, appropriated and divided among themselves the women, 
the chitd^, the dty, the land. 
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THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 
(3) COMPARISON OF EPIGRAPHIC 
AND LO'ERARY EVIDENCE 

T he inscriptiotts and liic literary evidence about Crete are 
Uuu mutually supporting^ in two senses. Firstly, Insciip' 
tionol evidence, though not cotuldcrableT cadsts Ibr a pert^ 
of about three ccntunc* before any precise literary inlbrinatian 
begins; and it so happens that this bterary infonnation is most 
weighty when iRscriptionat evidence is tacking, that is, in the 
fourth century. Secondly, whilst tlic inscriptional evidence, from 
its nature, Impresses us with the details of constitutional practice 
in so many places at specific period^ the literary evidence, 
especially that of the philosophers, seeks for gciier^ pnneiples 
about the organizatinn of Cretan political and sticiaj life. The 
inscriptiotu tectHti the evciitj of Cretan history from 'uithm, (itam 
the foimaJ standpoint of the gpveniing ciases of many cities, 
each with its individual traditions, which composed tfic Crete 
that the literary evidence presents to us as a whole, from the 
standpoint of outside observers who appreciated its distinct 
qualities but were also seeking for analogies with actual imtitu- 
rions on llie mainland, and for factual data to support their 
political theory. 

We must alw bear in mind that the Lterary evidence is, in its 
own way, as much a product of its lime as any insrripdon, and 
we must therefore avoid die mistake of Folybios, and of some 
modem sdiolars, of supposing that historical Judgments have u> 
be unaJlcnibJe to be true. Even Plato acknowledged certain weak- 
nesses in the Cretan system; Eplioirs, and .\rbtotle more par¬ 
ticularly, tndicalc that ilicse wcaJtncsacs were becoming critlcaL 
Aristotle wai generalizing about Crete oii the basis of traditional 
and contemporary evidence, but he gives a dnunaiic hint of bU 
opinion that the history of Crete might in future follow a different 
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course. The insorTpdom of the foUowEiig century show evidence 
of chiinges such aa might have been expected to follow from the 
chMigcd general etuironmcDt, which maxufested iisdf in Crete, 
according lo Aristode, in the form of an inva^on of warGire from 
abroad. The weaknesses recognized by the writers of the roiirdi 
century were ihua exposed and inteiisiJicd by rhe change in 
external conditions. 

If wc respect the rdalive validity of general statement, tliere 
is little, in the Ariiiolelian evidence at least* tlu^l causes us to 
doubt its authenticity. The most suspect atatemnit of fact u that 
dicrc were ten kesmoi. Apart from a single inscription fi^m 
Hierapy tna, and perhaps one from Gortyna, of die second century, 
the avaitabEe iusertptipuaJ c\'rdeucc contradicts this statement* 
HowtvcTi the relwant inscriptiorui do not necessarily prove that 
Aristotle's inform adon, even on this point, is untrustworthy^ sinee 
they belong to the Hellemsuc period: and Ephoros agrees with 
Aristotle, So that there are no actual facti to disprove the posai* 
bility that there were ten in the fourtli century; and that 

compos]don of the magistracy later changed, pardy perhaps os a 
result of dedining populadon** My own view is that it would be 
surprising if there were ever ten ^moi in all the ddcs of Crete 
at any one time, hut it is not iiripDssibEep El could be that the 
common sources ofinformation available to Ephoros and Aristotle 
on this topic were cither inaccurate or were only based upon the 
practice in a number of cities, or, less likely perhaps, that ten 
nrpreseuted a maximum at the time* 

Did Arisiode uudcrestimacc the powen of the Assembly? 
Again^ there are no inscripdouai records of the dmc to prove 
that he did. But there is ample evidence after his lime to suggest 
that Jus assessment of its powers was, in many cids, uo longer 
valid. The important early imeripdon from Dreros, the oldest 
^mplcte law Imown to ui from Crtte, catiaea us equally to doubt 
its validity Ibr earlier time^ though this was not ihc view of the 
scholars rapomible for its publication** This inscriptmn was 
noticed earliiu",* and we must now discuss it in more detad. 

It begins with the formula: {T)dy ifoAt; that is to sayi it 
h a decree of the Drcmn ridzen body meeting in the Assembly. 
The formuEfl has its analogies elsewhere* For example, the decree 

• Vafi EfIcBtcTTT CMG iooiw f r cf jny Mi^iimoU fliKMJt papulsUoa lo XXI, 

• Ikmjugti^Viii EfcUnrt b BCIJ LXt (t^j) » S'p. tu6^T* 
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of the CoTtynian Aaembly of the third ceniury* oidcfmg the luc 
of b]t)ii2c monejj has a simiJar rE>rnitila, which caitsed Halbherr 
to qciestlon ArbtoUc's do£iiition of the powers of the Assembly^ 
[t is trtit th^t wc are not told who was Initially responsible for 
the motion^ but we cannot automatically assume that it was the 
Council or the k^smoit or both» On the contrary* the icontext 
seems 16 ^^lggc^ll that the Assembly v^as wholly rcsponaihle Ibr the 
decree which, following i\s preamble* ordoim ijiat a man cannot 
be a again imtil ten years have dapscct; and, if he should 

act as a AeiT/ia.i in violation of iht law* he must pay a duuhJc fine, 
in all COM* i.vhcrc he has pronounced a judgtnanj be atcuned 
and deprived of his civic rights for his UTctime^ and iilJ hU aettofd 
05 a shall be render^ ntiU and void. If the purpose of the 

decret;: was to limit the power of the kesmoi m ^uch a way as to 
prevmi any kind of personal absolutism, such as a tynumyj the 
nam>w]y-based Assembly of Lind-u%vTUug arbtoerms is ev'cn more 
likely lo have been responsible for the motion than the Council 
itself composed of tx^kosmm^ 

The JastpartortheinstTipdonrcadsasrolloUi'stdl/idT^ ii | \ 

xdi &d^uH I J fvetrij oi :TdA[io]^. (‘l~hose who swear arc 
the die dumm and the ^'twenty” of the city.') Three sets of 

officials are thtis bound by oath to observe the law promulgated 
by the Assembly^ The compadtion and functioiis of die lost two 
bodJo mciitioiird ore not known^ It has been suggested that the 
damwi were the equivoleut of die Cortynhut and the ‘twenty* 
were Ifi'ivsurm; or^ aJu^miirivKly^ tluit the were financial 

ofRcials and ihc "^twenty' a commission of cuntrol appointed by 
the Cknmcil to supervise the But could tioi ptfiu bear the 

some meaning here as in the preamble;? Iti that case die 'twenty^ 
would luive been appointed by the Assembly, The danmi might 
well have beiui equivalent to the Gon^tuon iiim^ but since the 
hntor were senior ollicials granted supervisory control over the 
kasnmi ihe {lossibility is ibat the damioi were appointed by ihc 
Gouncil, The ad^^ioge of tliia imerpre tation is that the directive 
then binds* d^cedy or mdireedy, all three demeius of the coiisti- 
tutinn^ k&wtm. Council and A^embly* Tlir interpretation^ more- 
over, not only inv-olvcs die hjpothests ihai ihc A^cmbly once 
poocacd more than form:d poweis of ratification; it abo assumes 
that dicre was sufficient justification for the Assembly to initiate 

* p, 132 . ' I>nw^.VdUi iiilriiiwte ih 
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a bur curmitmg the power of the ivuTrm and to appoint a coni’ 
nusjion from it* mumbm to eisnn: that the sworn obligation to 
observe it was carried out. 

It is not at alt uolitdy that the Cretan Assembly should have 
been reluctant to abandon its ancient tribal powers, and that the 
general pre-eminence of the Xiumot was not asstircd whliout a 
struggle, if so, Aristotle’s view of its minor role in tlic fourth 
century can be taken as c\-idcncc that the knJjmi had emoged 
succrasTul frrrm the struggle. Bin the pcmiiion changed again later. 
Even if there had not been other factom at work, it is not beyond 
possibility that the increasing demands of diplomacy and war 
would have occasioned a revival of the Assembly in certain char- 
acteriidc spheres, with which the later inscripttona] evidence 
shows it to have been more than passively concerned. These 
demands were of such a nature that they vitally concerned the 
whole citlKen body, deliberative and miliLary, old and young. 

On this view, then, tlic Assembly and the Council of tfae early 
period would have been relatively close to tlieir tribal origins, 
the one conscious of its tribal democratic rights, the other con- 
sisting of tJte Elders who compewed the tribal CounciL It is signi¬ 
ficant, in this connection, tiiat the Cretan HtiU Is equated by 
Aristotle with the Spamn Elders, especially as he normally uses 
boutt to mean the Coimcil of a democtatk state. Tile comparison 
u coitfirmed by the probable Cretan use of the old tribal term 
preiff 4 t(u for a Councillor. On ilie other hand, the new constitu- 
tionul element, the typical body which bad replaced the tribal 
monarchy, wa.<t, in the new conditions, the Aemun. Since the old 
docs not easily give way to the nnv, the possibility of struggle 
between the different clemcnu of the state is likely. The con¬ 
solidation of the power of the hanoi would then have taken place 
as part of the general process of ordering the state structure of 
arisiocratic society which is implied by their name. 

What especially impressed Plato and Aristotle in the aristn- 
cratic ordering of Cretan social relations w^as the oiganiroiioa of 
the serf system, uiiaccompnmcd by revolts. Although Aristotle 
ideally preferred for agricultural work a docile labour force of 
iLives, witliout lies of ktnihip to unite them, his second beat 
prcTcrcricc approximate* to the Cretan system, where agriculturiil 
work was done by alien sei^ who, unlike the Helots, caused 
no trouble, *nic reality behind AristotJe’s ideal was the actual 
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orj^nixacion of sL&vc labour in indusuy, which Wtu not appliHl 
to afpicuJturc until the Roman era, since the seasonal nature of 
agricultural work for a tong lime obstructed the economic ex¬ 
ploitation of slave labour on tiie land. Meantime, the Gretas 
landowners, who had surpassed the Spartans in their solution of 
what wa* already in Plato’s time the moit vexed problem of 
Greece, could serve as a model for a political theory which aimed 
at ensuring the leisure of a governing class freed &om the vexa¬ 
tions of daily roil, on the basis of a system of land-tenure which 
guaranteed a regular food-supply. 

lltat Plato and Aristotle had found a good model is proved by 
the fact that there Ls no evidence of any kind to suggest tliat the 
serfs of Crete revolted. This important fact needs to be remem¬ 
bered in any aascasmctit of the changes that occurred in Crete 
after the middle of tiie fourth century. Ciiaiiges there w'cre, 
cconnmic, political. Social, military and dtplomatk, which have 
to be considered. But the immediate quesdou to which an answer 
has to be attempted is whether the eifcct of all these changes was 
to produce a total change in the Cretan systems. U il possible to 
rccogniac a development from iiristocratic to democratic institu¬ 
tions? Van EffcnteTTC concluded that we must recognise such a 
dc^'etopment, and rerimcnccs have aiieady been repeatedly made 
to some of the evidence whicli he draws upon to substantiate his 
thesis. The time haa come to review his argumcnii in detail. 

This argument begins with the observation that the Crete of 
Plato and Ephoros preserved its markedly aristocratic nature, as 
did that of Aristotle, despite the rigns of diiintcgrntion which he 
perceived. Tlie social hierarchy was such that all but a smalt 
minoricy of the popnladon w'cre excluded (iom die ownership of 
Linds and military pumiits. A strict educational system for the 
youth prepared the way (br entry into tlic Aetainiai^ with their 
comnuinal life and Communal meals. Political power was reserved 
for the privileged by binhj and not merely for oligarchical 
families and clans, but 13 >r the more senior of their representatives, 
the dtici being under ihc jurisdiciioii of what is aptly described 
as tou gfronietratit dt caiie. 

In contrast with this fourth century picture. Indications of a 
trjtuformalion appeared in die HcUenisiic period which warrant 
the assumption of a powerful democratic movement. Especially 

' CMC T6i-rr, 
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do changes occur in the political vocabulary^ The comments of 
Polybios on the character of the Cretan constitution have been 
conBrmed by rnodeni writers^ though the extent and tlie Hming 
of die evolution that hai to be acknowledged between the time 
of Plato and the time of Polybios have long remained uncertain. 
Thus, Semenaff* preFcrrcd a date in the fourth century for what 
Hocefc* had dated nearer 200 tiiC* 

After a crilieat survey of the contribution of Muttebee to the 
subject, V^an Efffenierre refers to liis own view, that the history of 
the Cretan dties was dominated by the aiuagonbm between 
Knossos and Gortyna^ and raises the question whether the came 
of iliia opposition Ls |o be found in their different poUticaJ outlook, 
50 that tbe key to lEie internal politics of Crete tvould have to be 
sought in the domestic politics of the various cities. The possibility 
is alleged to be brought to tlic fore by diat most serious of Cretan 
conflicts, the Lyttian war, w'hich occa^oned a mortal struggle 
between the two parties involved in a struggle for power at 
Goftynap wliich can bandly be dcscrilMd as roedusivefy motivated 
by external politics. 

The evidence for dcmocrathtatkin b ihcn reviewed. The legi¬ 
timacy of ihc conception, it is claimed, depend$ on the historical 
testimony of Folyhios that the Cretans bad a system of annual 
magUtrata of a democratic character. ITierc is no reasoti to doubt 
a statement who«: soundness is coniirnicd by the epigtapKteal 
records. 

Tlic appearance of ihe word is noted, as in the 

treaties between tiie Rhodiao republic and Hicrapytna or Olou^ 
or in the agreements between Gortyoa, Knossot and Magneria 
on the Macander, from which it can be concluded that, towards 
die end erf the third ccritury, ihe coruLJtutiDns of such varied cities 
as Ktiosos, OJous, Hierapytua and Gortyna presented a demtv 
cratk character as described by Poly bind. Somewhat later^ the 
Samian Epikics did not heritatc to argue before the Cretan 
that i| w“as the duly of the Cretans to favour die democratic 
regime at Samoa in the same spirit which they maTufested in ihcir 
own homebndfi. 

In other documenu^ though die word democracy docf not 
die reality exists* ITic names of certain Jnidtuuom^ the 
powers of ccnabi oHicial bodies, could only be conceived witMa 

^AlPCsg. "K 3.1^3. 
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a danocmtic Bvitcm. Dccr«3 of Apiera or Arcadia, tqwa rds the 
end of die second century, have the formuia so chamctcfistic of 
dcmocracj'" idoie lhvXi}i xed rw 

A more gencml icudcmry w for supreme power* especially in 
the reception of ambassadors and the firm control of foreign 
poUcyt ro bdong to the Assembly of the people, called ikkUii^f 
fwiiSy p/efA/jj, JtfliJMff, or even by die old name of The 

evidence here is spread over die whole Hetienistir peric3d^ from 
about 760 a.c« and from all parts of Crete; from Kydoniat ^ippn, 
Eleuthcrna and Axo« in the west} from Knossos, Tylisos, Rlmukos 
and Gortyna jn Central Crete; Gnom Pnuso!^, itiinoSj^ Lato atnl 
Hierapytna in the cast. Also in the at the very bcK*niibig of 
die Ltdrd century, such expressions as xc^a isath^ffla confirm the 
sovereign power of die Assembly which is one of [he chaTacicrisde 
features of the democratic regime^ 

Nor do ioscriptiom prove the survival of spcdficidly arisio- 
crauc imtitulions like the life-magistracies, ilie ^OTitrifl of Arbiode 
ur the Knights cd'Epharosj so ihaLstudy of ihc cpigrapliical record 
confirms die definition given by Polybios and cstablLsIics the 
general existence of the demccriUJc regime tfOiu the beginning 
of the third century. The practice of comimtiing decrees and 
treaties 10 wTiting on stone perhaps coincided with the wide¬ 
spread devdopmcni of democracy. Tlic paucity of cpigraphlc 
evidence for the fourth cemury cannot be attributed to chance 
or to the calm of Cretan history in ihc period; but rather to the 
fact that sucii a method of publicadon appeared to be fudle or 
even dangerous to the oligarchies who still held the monopoly of 
power- 

Once the reality of die evolution of the Creiaa ddei towards 
democracy la appreciated on die basis of the testimony ofPolybias^ 
vcrifircl by die imcripLiom, it would be desirable* oontmues Van 
ElFeoicrre, to niablish with preddon the stages of developmentj 
in rime or in ^acc, UtiTortunatcly* as he admits, the task is be^t 
with many difficulties- For the Cretan dcNnimenis art relatively 
scarce and w-idcly dkpermt. The danger of taking accident for 
rule is comidembte; and our range of observation ts restricied 
by the difficulty of deciding the degree to which diplomaiji: 
fiprmulas conTi|Kmd to actual changes tn institutions or arc 
merely due to carelcsmess and the uncertainties of vocabulary, 

Moreover, die Cretans always exhibited a courervativc spirit 
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ttiroughout Lbcir public life, as Itavcfbcqutiuly ol»crvcd| 

and as b c?ecinpljfii;d by ihc law cif Lyrics m the ^cond or ihlrd 
century of our rns, whicJi iiiithonaes a dbtributton among the 
starfai in accordance with ancestral custom. Becjiui^^ of this 
to tradition^ h b Ukdy that the Cirians preserved the form of a 
number of arbtoenuie instituttort$ whilst infusing them Avith a 
democratic contents Thus^ the boulf^ menuaned in the Ute third 
or early second century oath of the Drcriai^ as being responsible 
for the supervision and judgment of the Jcojtrwit recalls the 
apparently po^cssed of similar fimcdoiis, in the fifth century 
agreement between ArgoSp Kuossos and Tylbos. The of the 
latter inscription h undoubtedly the arbcocratic CciuncU formed 
of e)c-A«?r™i dcscnhcd fay ArUtoiIc; so that die posdbiUty of the 
survival of an old form which preserved traces of funct ions w hich 
had survived from the arbiocraiic ]>L*riod can be admitted.^ 
Nei'crihcJess, according to V^an Etfenterre, the oath of the 
Drertatts was of a dcTuornilic^ if not fEcmngoglcj, character** 
Finnlly^ h must be remembered that democracy in the Hclicn- 
brie period was noi a pure form of democracy p and that the term 
is now less opposed to arbiocraey or oligarchy tiian to a variety 
of forms of personal power encouraged by monnrclis in the Greek 
cities. New economic conditioand new ideas wTre responsible 
for the widespread application of a modcr^Ue, cautinm and some- 
W'hnt degenerate form of demncnicy in the true fctise^ its basis 
often being limocTatic or sometime pedagogical^ in the sense that 
the ephebic tdticaiion w^as u necessary prtMmmary for entry Into 
the civic body* The drim^racy which made headway in Crete 
w.ia prtkbubly of thh kind. For sociai orgaciization suffered little 
mctdificatiDn, die enrolment of young people in the being 

eveprwbcrc attested by JmeriptiotiB thioughouL ihe Hellcniaric 
period, which implies at least a partial survival of the syfitcnn of 
hiiairnai^ definitely attested in some dries such as Drercis, Lyttos 
and Malla. Also, the mdstence of subordinate classes^ of more or 
less dbtinct forms of semiude, appears to haw been prolonged in 
certain places sudr as Elruthema^ Lato, Coitynii^ almost up to 
the end of the second century, VViih such a con«:T\'Ative social 
system, it could not have brm possible for Crete to adopt a 
puniculurly adt^nced polirical sysirm^ Since we so often meet 
with the formula idoie thfi; xai toi in decree?, the 
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implies ttan fif:re u dial power was merely shared belwcen die 
dtizen body and the supretne xmigistTaics* 

Is It pc^ible, despite these reservatione^ to define the stages of 
detnoemde development? Such is the question which Van Eficn- 
terre (hei) proceeds to exaTniD& Before we follow die course of 
liis further aii^mciit, it must be observed that the reservations he 
Elinucif mahes, though serious, axe not so serious as others which 
he overlooks. 

Of these, die most important arises from tiis failure to define 
the nature of die pure form of democracy to which he refers. 
His neglect here is in marked contrast with his careiul summary 
of the economte basis of Cretan aristocracy and its poiidcal fbnn, 
and with his awareness of the special and tenuous nature of Greek 
democracy in the Hellenistic period. The consequence of ilus 
neglect is diat he is tempted to prove too much by concentrating 
on the formalities of political change. A clear conception of aristo¬ 
cracy and of a degenerate Helknistic democracy is contrasted 
with a true democracy that is never defined. The best example of 
the true democracy that Van EfTcnterrc presumably had in mind 
is the fifth century Athenian type, and it is instructive to compare 
its specific charactertsdes as the norm towards which an ancient 
society could progress, if ive are to hold out any possibility of an 
advance from Cretan aristocracy to democracy. 

The devebpment of the At henian state—and in pankular, of 
the tyraniiy and the denuxTocy, from the middle of the sixth to 
the middle of the fifth century—had allowed Athenian society 
to sunder its connections with gentile society and to enter upon 
a career of private property. Money and trade formed the means 
whereby this new career was opened, but those who controUed 
the means and lived by money and trade had to enfist the old of 
nunicmus hands, and to release the whole energy of the dtizen 
mosses of society; and itn( only of the urban and manufacturing 
artisans, but alike of the peasants in the countryside, the same 
peasants whose economic and social status had earlier appitnd- 
mated, in i^ntials, to that of the Cmtanscrfr, with the all-impon- 
ant cxccpiion that ilicy flid not coruttiuie an alien, conquered 
rate ami w'ere thcrerorc vociferous in their demands for change, 
conscious of thrir grievances as kinsmen of the more priviiegwL 
l_indcd wealth had been reairicuvc, aristocratic. Moneyed 
wealih, to achieve its hegemony, had to be, at least in the first 
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unrcstrktivc, democratic. Tile nci^- form of wcaltli had 
to niUjf the dcoftive majoriiy of \ht popuLition under the baotict of 
private ownenliip and ailuw the cittjcti labourer to hecome llte 
private o^ttcr oriiU own means of tabour set in action by himselfi 
the peasant of the land which he ctdtivated, the artisan of his 
tools. The soil bad been parcetled out and the scattering of the 
other means of production gaiJiered increasing momentum* re¬ 
sulting in ever fresh dlvisions of labour^ the develcpmcnt of new 
and ever more v-aritd soda! t)'pei!t* 

Hence* the Athenian peasantry played an indispensable part 
In die dcvdopmcni of democracy* A peasant das of small¬ 
holders became politically united against I he landed arbiocracy. 
Under the democracyi the pe^tsantry as a class in the conniryaide 
bfcainc the bulwark of a new economic order based on ibc appro¬ 
priation of moneyed tvcalth in die city. The democratic rcorgani- 
^don of KJcischencs gave poUtkal expression to the economic 
dominaiion of the countrj^ by' the dey, since the urban population 
was able to muster a voting power out of proportion to its num- 
bcr^.* But the form of free ciikeii farmers'^ properly^ with the 
farmers mMiaging their own aflkim^ as the prev^ent normal 
form, constituted the agraiiofi economic roundadon of Athenian 
dem^acy in its early and best periodp before slave laboitr began 
lo seize on the production process and l^fore the development of a 
maritime empire caused democracy a| home to be bcUt^cd by 
extemnl exploitation. 

This free ownership of the sclf-employiiig farmer w^as the mosi 
adequate fonii of landed property for smajl-$cale production: anti 
the individual owncrahip of the land was as necessary for die 
development of this type of production as the individual owner¬ 
ship oi the instruments of production was for the unictlefisd 
devciopmcoL of handicrafts. Ownership was the pre-requisite of 
pcr^nal freedom; and it was also a itage in the development of 
agriculture; so that* although as time w"ent on, the ruling com^ 
mercial system attacked (he land** and the peasantry came to 
finmi a consuming class dependent on the import market* lu so 
far as die greater proportion: of com was ini|xntedj* the owners 
of the smaller holdings were able to produce the most markeiable 
producia bec^iuse ihe cultiiation of vines* olives and figs pre¬ 
dominated. Moreover, the retpiircments of bnildiiig, mining and 
^ JhimMim AA 3U7. 1 GldU AGtV jjjO. * ^h. 
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ihipbuilditig led to a mlhlcss derorcsiation which fornicd a furtber 
obataclc to working ticldi and |>asiiircs on a large scale, but 
supplied a rurthcr incentive, IT any were needed, to (he inieiiM 
cuhivatioa of small and mecliuin holdings.* The growth trf" the 
diy itself provided a suIEcicnt stimulus for the development of 
markct-ganlening and the cultivation of fruits and vcgciabtes.* 
Such intense methoth of coUivation could result, in the prj-iod of 
general interna] ccoiiomu: expansion stimulated by Uie demo¬ 
cratic system, in higher profits and an increase in the value ^ 
Und«l properry. Tiic Athenian peasantry undoubtedly benefited 
in a high degree, both economically and politically, from the 

dcmucmric system. a- ^ 

The new tribal system of Kleisihenrs oho had the etiect ot 
aboUshIng tlie archaic tribal sysicm wliicli the nmiocracy had 
pcrpetimtcd and modified in its exclusive interests. The i>owcrs of 
the phrutry, which tire aristocfuis had maintained as a closed 
body in order to restrict the cubtettsbip, and of the no Jess resiric* 
live hereditary clan, were broken. The new system restored, at 
least tcrnpomrtly, to the wider citizen fiody the fonns of its 
ancient tribal rights in a wholly new conienL* 

Tlicxc is no evidence to suggest that the agriculture and die 
peasantry of Crete approached such a transformation. The 
original cultivators of the soil bad been long .igo irausfomirf into 
vimaifi, their rulers into owners of the soil and the valors 
themselves. The surplus produced by (he serfi was direcuy ei- 
tracied from Ibcm by the owners of all instnimenis of production, 
w wliich (he land and the produccis themselves belonged. No 
advtuice wnraids democratry. In the true sense of the term as it 
can be applied to conditions in oniiquiiy, can be envisaged which 
does not depend upon evidence to prove that tlicrc w;w ar least 
a tendency for die Cretan serfs to change from instruments of 
produetiou into owners of instruments of production, in a genera! 
way, and not subject to such a remote posubility of chance as is 
cnviKiiged by ilir Gortynian a pouibility whicli can repre¬ 

sent no mutr tlian the survival among the icrf clau of die old 
community in land. 

This ail-impommt aspect of the problem is ignored by Van 
Eifemetre. ITiroughout the whole period of our survey, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, we must assume that (he 
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ecottomy of Crete has lo continue to be classified nmang tliosc 
more backward forma of landed preprictoraliJp over snuU-scatc 
producLkm, and remained as a prrfomiiiimtly agricultural ccoii> 
omy, drawing its major sustenance from the soil, with no advanced 
forms of industry or commerce such as were to be fbutid In 
democratic Athens, and where the land continued to be owned 
by a relatively few families^ who preserved ihelr old clan organiza* 
tion in modified wtiys suited to their Interests; and where snudl* 
scale ow'ncndiip never had the chance to develop.’ We have no 
es’idence to suggest Uiat a mos’enicm of serf emandpation devel¬ 
oped in Crete such as developed in Sparta in tijc Hellenistic period, 
Money and trade undoubtedly played an Increasing part in 
the Cretan economy, to ways that remain [o be considered. For 
the present we need only observe that money and trade did not 
generally cause the Cretan cities to dominate Cretan economy, 
that its basic agnculttira.1 character reirmuied, and significaniiy, 
aj we shall see, that the major new social types, as compared with 
those of democfutk Athens, arc the mercenaries and the pirates— 
and the latter can hardly be described as new. 

The second reservation that must be added conccnis the nature 
of the evidence of Polybio* on which Van Effenterre places inch 
reliance. This evidence docs not yield its proper sense if it is 
treated absokiiely, removed from its immediate context, and not 
considered in relation to the general Polybian concepiioTi of 
democracy, it w'ill be recalled that Polybtos fmds Crete wholly 
different from Sparta in three respects; in its laiul laws, in its 
view of moiiey-ntaJtingj and in iti official system. In his explana¬ 
tion of tire third of dic$c major difTercnccs, he states that, of die 
Spiirtan oFfidals, the kings hold a hereditary oflice and the 
members of tire Council have a life-tenure: td jiiv AtStov 

ripr of ^ nQQifos^oMMA)a.iHit yrfjjorrec dvi /JtW.* but, 

as for the Cretans: tati rd xord rd{ ia/rcwi n<iQ^ dvro^ 
iuTt x<ti d^ft^HQaux^v g^et it^Oeatr * Van Efft-dterre trails l.aiCS: 

CAG i.i^ Cf. Rwtavtmlt SEKHIV g.cie^: Ib coatumiml Omcr Tit 
MoataY, thvuflti »«y UuJf crniinly ««kin]l in wm* iiIkci. It kid in 

’*™ Of but i( may hivt icwinnl campanititv 

viuJity in Tlinuly ukI In 

’G-15.5, 

W wiUt Lmm 111 SPDMK s.tot: 'Acrwiiiuff ti 
FwyinCBi ■Sid iht Achraiu p&acil ditcctly iVsmi ftiettwrEh|> lu , lu 

ihli flT ewuw. "ilnnAi*cy'> ti uTd in Ibc »aiw, ftminwi hi fvtythm nnl l*tfr 
wnlm. Kconiiiie la trhkit the ™tl tan bn a(i{ilird la any re|iublkan ■Qi^niful.' 
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‘(Li^ Crdtoil) oRt chc2 eiix un systimc dc magisUaliiraa annudlis 
ct dc ciiraciire diniocraUqut% Exccpiion cannot be taken to the 
tramlalion in a Literal sense. Hut the systematic cxposltiou of his 
case, reinforced by the repetition of the word archt, shows that 
Fotyhios is nl pains lo compare, primarily, the hereditary kingship 
of Sparta tviUi (lie annu^ tenure of olfice of the cliief Cretan 
olTieiak, i,c, the (His statement may aUo imply that lie 

considered that there was an amiual tenure oTohice hy the Cretan 
Couticilloji, as compared with the life-tenure of the Spitrtans, but 
the genera) nature of his statement and our lack of infottnation 
from other soured about the tenure of this ofllt'c at any lime 
make it undesirable to press the pcjiiit.} By virtue of ilib com¬ 
parison Polybios natuToBy concludes that the Cretan syittcm was 
'of a dcmocnilir ehametcr', even though the context makes it 
clear that he was writing printipaJly about the mttst tyjnCiiUy 
aristocratic of Cretan magiainitcs. For his siaiemnni is rclaiive, 
contradictory but exact, in the general sense that a system of 
ann ual magistrates is 'democratic’ in cumpurison wiih a heredit¬ 
ary kingship, if we take the trouble to analyse lua terminology. 

In ills earlier account of tlic forms of slates,^ Polybioa objects 
to the tradiiionai das&Utcallon of comtiiutions into iJirec kinds, 
called kingship, aristocracy and democracy. Hr prefers to recog¬ 
nise six kinds, the three usual ones, and ilic three which are 
naturally allied thtm and are dicJr baser forms, riamrly, 
monarchy or tyranny, dltgurcliy and nuib-rule. True democracy 
tines not exist trhrrc the whole crutvd of dttzcni is free to do w1iut-> 
ever they wish; but when, in a community where it is traditional 
and customary co frverenre the gods, honour parents, respect 
elders and obey d»e lasvs, the will of the greater number prevails, 
that i* wliat is to be called democracy. The citiactis make the 
state a democracy w'hcn they assume responsibility for the conduct 
of affain. For Poly bios the best kind of constitution is one which 
combints all the three varieties of kingship, arbiocracy and 
democracy. Hence iiis adniiration for Sparta, and above all for 
Romt:. _ 

If one iDokcd at the power of the ertmtils, the Roman comii- 
tution seemed completely mimarchkol; if at the power of the 
Senate, it wemed arisiocralic; if at the power of tlie ixxjpir, it 
seemed dearly to be » democracy. Thus, in view of his habit of 
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the variijus element vvhicJt fomred ^ comtitutiDn into 
self-coitiaincd atid ahsimct principle^ it quite tousistent of 
Poly bios to find a deinoCTatic quality in Grcic, such as he foimd 
itt Sparta arid Rome in dicir diflfercrii ways. But that docs not 
entidc Its to assume ihai demOLTatrj- existed in Crete, any more 
than h did in Sparta attd Rome, ifwe^new the systems as a wIidIcp 
B ut since Poly bios understood ax dernorratte a system where the 
will of the greater number prevails, as it did even in Rome, if tJie 
counter balancing powars of the oilier const itu dona] clemcnis 
Were temporarily ignored, what we ate cndilcd to assume 1$ that 
die general ciiizen body enjoyed wider pov^-m than under p 
strict anstocmey of tiic older Cretan lypc^ Here the evidence of 
Polybios coincides with the evidence of die Hdjeni^k liiscrip- 
lioos, with their convincing piwf of the large powers enjoyed by 
iht Assembly, flic loose use of the term by Poly bios is also quite 
consistent with iliat more general and enfeebled conception of 
demi>cracy in ihe I leltctiisric period to which Van EfTenrerre 
himseh draws attention. We should thcix/bre be warned against 
reading too much of a meatiing into the term when we meet it 
in other coritemporary sources* 

Tlic Validity of this general w'arning is reinforced by a earcful 
examination of the instances quoted by Van Eircnlerrc of ihe 
occurrence of the wotd damokraiia. 'Hie treaty between Rhodt^ 
and Hierapytua* is in die form ratified by the Rhcidhn people: 

foH (L i); and iltr obligations imposed by the treaty 
upon the HierupyUliana arc listed first, including ihe prombe to 
assist the Rhediaru if Uicy are attacked or their laws and demo¬ 
cratic govfijTimcjit mlerfcred with' ^ Ari/iox^r/ov 

(JL * 5 “* 4)* Exactly ilic ^me formula ts used when the 
Rhodians hitcr undertake to a^st die Hierapymians tn like cir* 
cumstanecs. Hie po$stbiliry is then thai it was a conventional 
formub carelc^y repeated, intended to fpedfy the Hierapyliuau 
state and not its form of govenunent. For a Hicrapytnian decree 
of the wjnc date has the formuin! —role A?nl tdi 

The ircaty between Obus and Rhodes, even as restored by 
\^3n EBcmcrrc on die analisgy of the Hiempytnian ircaty, bis 
the $arfte con jeer nral formtila only with reference to RiiodeSt and 
if rJiercforc inadmissible as evidence,® 

In die agfccmcnia between Gortyna,* Knossos,* and Magnesia 

UC$.IZX.$A. a U 
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ui) the Macatidtr, the \vord occurs m such muiilatcd contcstts that 
u is iEuposaibtc to coucludr dogmatically thitt exiled Cretans who 
v^ishcd to return to their country are guaranteed the iree enjoy¬ 
ment of their civic rights in a dcmwratic regitne, in accordance 
with ancestral cusiomj* especially as the decrees of the Gortyntans 
and the Knossianj wliich [blluw the tnutihitcd preambles both 
apparently have the foriiiula; fioSt rot; mti tot ndAEi. In 

factf even tahing full aecourvt of ail the reservations made about 
the evidence of Poly bios, it » impoaslbk to enteitaut Van Effen- 
terre's conclusion lliat, at the end of the third century, the comti- 
tu lions of eidrs as various as Knossos, Olous, Hicrapyttia and 
Gortyna presented tliat democratic character of which Polybios 
writes. As for the plea of the Samian Epikles* tbr the Cretans (O' 
filiow the same 2e^ in the cause of Samian democracy as they 
would in the cause of their own cities, it is more legitimate to infer 
that the speaker was at pains to counter possible prejudice arising 
from a difference in institutions, ihan that lie was invoking an 
obligation arbitig Ihom their similarity. 

Van Elfemerrc U on much firmer ground when he discusses the 
evidence from the names and powers of certain institudotis, though 
he U at lauli in concluding that lb«e could only be conceived 
within a democratic system. Qpite a different conclusion, for 
example, can be drawn from the decrees of Aplcra and Arcadia 
towaAlii the end of the second century, cited by Van Effcnicnrc 
in this connection, as has been indicated.* Bui the increased 
powers of the Assembly, repeatedly attested by the inscriptions, 
cannot be disputed. However, since no economic basb for demo* 
cracy appears to have existed, die only couelusinn we can draw 
from die available evidence b that, in the course of the Hcllcnbuc 
period, there developed a much wider distribution of political 
power between tin: magistrates and the main body of cidxcns, 
who, howxver, must have remained reiatiseljf few, [Even in Gortyna 
a quorum of three hundred seems to have been snfiicieiji for the 
tran-uction of important business, in the third anri second cen" 
turus.) ^Vs b noted by Van ElfenteiTe htmrelf, the formtila iSoie 
mU Hckrpot; x<d tui a 6 h oTtm ocema; which fact, coupled with 
Arbtoile''A reminder tfiat the magistracy winch convenes the 
sovereign Assembly enjoys the supreme power in the state, sup¬ 
ports the argument advanced here. Even the few cases where the 
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kasmoi play no par^ iri the recorded l<;!gUtatioi:i, or v^hcitr there b 
TTiention of ;i sovereign Assembly, arc not suflielenL evidence in 
themselves of the existence of a democratic cons-iltuuoii m tlue 
cities in which they occur. For Aiistoilr, in liis day, was not iin^- 
acquainted with the temporary ovetlhro^v ofAMHitfr. Sticli a pom- 
bUiiy may be ennaidererd eo have been more iikrly when the 
citizens cnjoyctl wider [jowerx 

If we had more tnrormaHon nbont tiie contpodtion of the 
Council and its status at dillerent periods, we should be in a 
posiiion to judge tnqrc accurately the nature of any dev^iarions 
from the constitutional Hiirni, BcnXi hoivevcrj our jinxes are 
regrettably deficient. Bur the narrow basis of selection of die 
hsmoi from certain privileged eJans seems not to have undergone 
change^ On tlie contrary, in fiicl! for a number of inscriptiotis of 
the Hdlctustic period show that close rcladvc:^ sciir'ed together, 
and there is scinie t\*idciirc to show diat SJtereiarics may have been 
dioscn from among the Ciintly in fmwer. Such hereditary privi¬ 
leges would liave Imn undermined by any radical ebatigr in flie 
system, Bui the imtltuifon of the kasnmi^ cempambk in its per¬ 
sistence with the Holy Roman Empire,, and as oblivious of cJiangCf 
encountered no shnlliir Napoleon and no curt epitaph. The 
original of that Empire, long before it had acquired pretensions 
to holiness, tolerated the senility of a title which recalled the 
ordering of w^hat were now fragments of a province, and had once 
been autonomous states^ according to the needs and the w'tll of 
the few. 

It can therefore be concluded tliat the political regime, in 
keeping wiih its economic basis, rcmainetl escruially aristocrat it, 
but, on the other hand^tra^d to be the dost oligarchy of earlier 
times, since the general dtlzen body became incifeasitigly in¬ 
volved uj the Icgisbrivc and executive functions of ihc statCt as 
may be Judged from the context of the Inscriprions and the nerd 
for ofllcial sctrelarics of ihc Assembly. 

The general condiulon is supported, and nor weakened, by 
an exammaiion of the evidence whidi Van EfTenteire adduec$ in 
his attempt to define the stagey of democratic development. He 
finds the beguunngs of the development tn the Aristotdiim evi¬ 
dence that, round about the decade 340^330 B*tx, an aristocratie 
regime was general for Crete, but Uiat Uicre were fteqiteni iroublej 
and poliiicaJ strife which can be mtcrprctrd ai preliminary rigni 
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of the rriamph of dpinocincy* By the middle of the third centuryi 
and perhaps aoitiewha^ cariief in certain areas, the inscrlpdcins 
give many proofe of the cxiaLcnce of democratic: institutiom, which 
developed at ihc end of the Fonrtli and during tile course of the 
third ctnutry. It is conceded that die Cretan epigraphy retains 
fov traces of such a pahlical cvoludon and it is impossible to cite 
any single document witli absolute certainty; ncvcrthdesSj it is 
claimed that there are certain tesus which are msepaolik from 
its canception. 

First of all* there arc the civic oaihs of ttano& and Dreros^ Van 
EHctiterre's view is rhatj far from being a general formula of 
fidelity to such and such an externa! alliance, the btteV is a 
specific test whose purpose was to hind young dikcin, ]>rcseni 
and future, lo a |ioUttca 1 regime which has undergone modifrea^ 
tjons suiTicknily scriom to warrant the hkdibood tJiat they were 
of a dimtocratic character; and he rtTcrs to iiis discuision of the 
text fdsewhere.* His view of the oalh is opposed to the conven¬ 
tional iiitetprctation which secs it as relr.vani only to foreign 
relations^ an example of the hittemrss of the struggle:} which 
involved the Cretan citio in continnaJ warfarCi because of the 
™lencc of the sentiments of the Dreriana towards Eyttos ex¬ 
pressed in the document. In fact, he clainUj, this text k of a wholly 
different chiiraclcr: the formal irnuricbtioucif any kind oftrcasoni 
factional activity ™d conspiracy ( 1 - 55 f^)» undenaking to 
denounce such manecHvrcs (L 70 f), the mcasurta tatcri to 
cimire the atimial renewal of the oath (!, ^ fi)—all the&c fcatimcs 
diatinguisli thiB text from tliose nt^rmally applicable to rdations 
between states and arc raihcr lo be compared with the civic oath 
of Itanos. Both of these CKiths take their place among the few 
dociwncniii which give us an imJglu into the domestic poBiics 
of Uic Cretan dties, the huiLjljty htiwecn rival factions of dtiiurns, 
the siTOggles for pow^r, the risings, about which we have been 
inadi-^ijtiatdy mformrd, but wliidi alnnc can explain ihc oontmunl 
suddat cliangw recorded by thr hbtoniiru in their accounu of 
wan, and atirsicd by the numerous trcniiia of alliance betw^een 
the Cretan cities in thr lUr^iring inscripiions- 

Thc Dreriau tn^piirni eiinbla us to rcconstnjct the intcmal 
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siLiiatkyn of thr city at ihc time. An impcrrcct civic unity h appar- 
cDi from the ohligatioR bicl upon rhe yoyrh to forjivear con¬ 
spiracy and denounce tJinw who conspire. TTic need tO mate such 
a dcrumdation before a majority of I lie kam&i indicates a lack of 
confidence m «ime of them. The ilireat of the penalties ^com- 
panying a faUiirc to admitibter the oarhi directed not merely 
agaictfit The kosmtnf as is osnal^ but against the Council in ease of 
need, causes us to su^Jposc that ihe highe^i authorities of the dty 
’^vere not free from suspicion^ 

The oath is then a proof of a troubled poll deal situation, in 
which the party favmimblc to Knossos and hostile to Lyttos must 
have succeeded in assuming power, lliough its advmarifA re¬ 
mained strong and mighi well have numbered among their 
adherents a more or less avowed section of tlie and c%cn 

of the CoundL Since the Cnundl, an csacntially conservative and 
amto^atic body in the Cretan dues,* u threatened with lines; 
and since these fin« are to Ih: distributed among the ktiaUnm 
and thtise on frontier service* a prnviaion which he thinks may 
have a demagogic flavour. Van EffrntcTTc envisages the h^po- 
ihab that ihc party favouring war with l.ytto^ was the Drerian 
party of ilcmotracyj especially as Lyttos, the colony of Sparta, 
had the reputation of faithful loyalty to the markedly aristocratic 
traditions of its homriand* 

Tile oath would have been impiosed on the youth in order to 
suppress die liist dements of resistance among tlxt defeated aristo- 
cratic jsarty* In support of his conclusion, admiilrdly lentaLivc, 
about the iniim-diatc pitriio^ of the oaili^ \^au ElfeiUcrre dies 
ihe opinion of Gloi^r Mrs jermpnis ddques ennservis par h% 
imcripiions on\ 6li jiour la ptiippiri formul^^ el graves apris tin 
changemem dc regime";* and he refers* without discussing it. to 
an atlide by Zlielwlcv on ihe oadi of the Tauric Chersoncsos, of 
tlir end of the fourth or hcrgirining of the third ccniury D.c*" 

Zhebekv comparrs ihis oath with the Drerian, points to the 
w^idespread jwty strife of Ihc periodp and argues tliat a social 
nrvohition had taken place in the cilyj wbicii ended in fiasco; 
and that (heoath, which is taken by all the citizerti* was occasioned 
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by thcsF dUturbanCfs and is directed agaimi tJiP dcmocraiic 
mn\'rmci}t. Vie ciir& Arurtotle^ on the AtJicntan rcsxilutions ai 
the end «t' the 6ith century 6.C. to ilJusintte that such oath? were 
taken in times of crisis; and he takes due note of a signUicant 
feature which V'nn EfTciUeirc overlooks, naTnely, that both the 
Drerian and Itanian oaths contain nld rlrmetus^ the interest and 
importance of whicli, in tJie case of the Drerian, has been previ- 
oiidy discussed.* AUhongh Zlicbelev’s Iiypoihesis is strettgthened 
by ilia references to the Cretan and otlitr oatJis, Vati EfTentcTTC 
derives Ri» similar support Ihim Ins rcrercncc to Zbcbelcv. His 
own hy'pothisi'i cannot be admitted in die absence of proof of a 
genuine dcmcKtratie movement. The more cautious rstimate of 
GU>I2. that oatiis can be associated with achangc of regime, is more 
likely. However, a change of regime was customary tn Arisiotle's 
day, without implying any change in die economic bitsis or the 
pditicai xtructurr of aristocracy, fiut ilie continuing and jurrhaps 
intensified rig!lance of the ktuntst over the youth of the Cretan 
cities, attested by the inscriptionuJ rtrcrciiccs to the annual oath, 
and the strijigcncy of I lie measures associated particularly with 
the Drerian oath, indicate thr prevalence of more serious disputes 
than were cuiitomory itJ iVrisiottc’s time, and which arc fully 
conristriit witli the view that the mid-fourth century satv the 
beginnings, not of a democratic movement in die strict sense of 
the term, but of an intcnsificatiod of ractlonal political struggles 
associuled with the rlfort* of the general cituen body to increase 
its political perwer at the cxitense of the privaeged hierarehy. 
The grrai merit of Van EHcnterrE’s iinerpretatioimf the Drerian 
oath is h» empluuis on its relevance to a contemporary domoitic 
lituaticm; its weakm.'st once again lies in its ovetstateinent of flic 
ease for a demranatic movemeiit of an unipcdfted nature. 

'nie Itiinian oath b,* in some respects, more important even 
than the Drerian oath, because it gives us some indication of 
economic motives behind the political struggles of the pcHod; 
and also because it proritfes the most conclusive evidence of the 
limited aims of those struggles. Since the content of the oath has 
been eatplained,^ it is only necessary to express agreement with 
Van Effcnicrre’s Own view,* that die oath suggeali that the old 
duimuani oligarchy liad been compelled to proniulgaie a number 
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of mc^ufrs whose effett wa5 to t^nlarge the citizea bexiy; and by 
these conec^om it wa 4 enabled to maintain the essentia! character 
of the ennstiiution and to tionnirr the cxtreniift icisdencits of thr 
more ardent Mcmocrais^: divblan of lands and real cstaic, and 
abolition of debtSi^ His concltmon srejns to be fully consutcni 
with the evidence, namely, that ilicre was not yet a complete 
democracy in power at ItanoSj nori on the other hanil| an aristti- 
cratic regime of the old tyfw. Hie tentative suggcstioti has been 
offered thaij ort one occasion elsewhere^ a section, or sections^ of 
ihc apeiairoi may have been associated with the wresting of similar 
conce^iomf from die more privileged.^ For Van EffcntetTc^* the 
Itanlan invetiption represents the record of the first stages of a 
slow political evolution towards democracy, at die beginning of 
the third century, and the Drerian, in the third quarter of the 
century, undoubtedly represents (he last* But there h no evidence 
to enaiiJc m to fontt mcli a precise conclmlon about (be nature 
of die contemporary cauJlici in Dreros which occasioned ihc ortili* 
'i“hr principal reason wliy such demands as those for the pard- 
lion of bind and aEiolitton of dehu were only Ukdy to 
achieved, at best, a pLirti-d success, is thui those who s-oicetl die 
demands could not call tijx^n the ^issistanre of the %ctfk who 
formed both the essential element in the prevailing economy and 
the most numri^us section of the population, without causing a 
complete uphraval in the whole social structure, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary^ wt must assume dial the ddzens of 
one state continued to rcftise, as they iiad in Arutode^s time, to 
caD upon the assistance of the snis of the ttatei with wliom they 
were at war. Hence, it hardly seems likely that they contemplated 
the more drastic possibility of arming their own serf population 
against the authorities of their own stares. Such a step would have 
involved (hem in prorerding beyond the iunits of their designs. 
For we must not take it for granted that a demand for a re- 
division of the land necessarily implies a democratic movement, 
llie nature of such a demand was detemined by the prciiiiJjng 
economic and political conte^st* According to Aristode,* factions 
arose in arbrocracira in some cntEci owing to a monopoly of 
honours, and were most likely lo occur w^here a large number of 
people could become presumptuam Qii the grounds of being 
cqua] in virtue. He cites the Pojtlittiiai of Sparta as an example; 
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they wr-ft detected in A compir^cy and sent away to cotoui^e 
Taras. A sec^tid potcni cause he attributed to the unequal distri¬ 
bution of wealthy quoting the eondition of Sparta at the time of 
the Messenian \Vari whcnj bceauM^ of the dtstrrss occasioned by 
die war. there were same who proposed a re-dividoTi of the bnd* 
In Cnjie* simibr demands probably contributed lo diangcs in 
tlic older siructure of aristocratic society* But meantime^ oihcr 
ouilcEs for the energies of the cttizciifl of her states began to 
develop, which were likely to have played thtir part in stilling a 
generally more radical development than can be dUcemed at 
lunos, in the form of piracy and mercenary service.^ Nor diould 
we ignore the migration of Cretans to Miletos, which apparently 
look place round about 228^222 b.Cp* 

Relying on a stimewhai disputed passage from Ephorofl,* Van 
EfiTmterre oomldens dial, in foe fourth centurys KtiiOs^ was the 
initiaior of rdbrms in Crete, while Lyitos and Gortyna represen led 
the conservath^ eiementSp In foe period roiinid about 260 
the agreements concluded with Miletos are said to show simlbr 
opposing tendencies,^ since the judgment of certain difficulties h 
entrusted, at Knossos and its allied cities, to tfic koj^i and 
Cuunedp whitst at Gortytio, Lyttc^ and lIic several states of the 
Goriynian league, only the k&smm are charged with lUeir Juris¬ 
diction. Butp according to Mutidsee^* the Council which sliarcd 
judictal p<jiver wtih ihe JtAfpmi at Kiiossos wjis of the type of tire 
Archaic Aflfo. the Hii^socnUic Council which had formciiy held 
die adminiitnitioTi of justice' in its hands. If this view is correct, 
Van Efienteirc agnM that it would he neecssarj- to admit thal 
Ktio«so« had not travelled very far along the road of democraitra- 
tion which ahe hitd earlier to 1 ravel, and that Goriyiia and 
Lyum had rapidly ouidhitauced her^ since they had tratuferrMl 
judicial Tune0005 entirely lo the stipremc magistrates. HoivTver, 
he is Tcluctunt to admit that the pc^scssion of judiciaj powers by a 
Couttci) pmves its aristocratic chameter, and maintalas foat tiie 
Council might have been associated with a democratic Assembly* 

< d Cti. KXr 
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but. lie dflo adtiiit I he lui possibility of dcoding which group of 
cities was more coRsiurvauvc, Avhich more democratic* Nc\'erthe* 
less, he conuniics to hold fast to the view that* In the period round 
About 2B0 &.c«* the Knossiau and GorCyniATt leagues muAC have 
liad diiTerent intcmal political regimes. But if* as seems likelyt th^ 
toncepL of democracy m any genuine sense ii to be abitmioiied^ 
the attribution of such sharply dmiugimhed idrological motives 
to diiTerntt groups of cities is hardly necessary* For Plato and 
Aristotle, tvarfare between, the ddea of Crete was *already endemic^ 

Eccaliing his tuierptctation of die oath of the Drcriatis* V'an 
Effbriterrc maintains t!iat it demonstrateSp tn the years preceding 
the Lyttukri ivar» the prolongatioti of the political stale of afBdni 
which he envisages, since the oppoftltion of the Dreiians to Lyttf^i 
would accompany loyally to the Kjto^aa alliance, and demon¬ 
strates ^harp dificrencH in domestic policies. When the war broke 
our* a little la^eir on* it was at Gortytui that Sutenia] tmubits were 
most violently nuuiifesied* The 'Young Gortyiiians^ and the *Otd' 
sham dess] y appealed to outsideiB to secure the triumph of their 
particular ilwtion. Here, liowwcrH V^it Effenieiri: encounti^rs a 
difficulty. All would be well with his theory, he ndmiis, IT the 
Knosians, w'hom he has proclaimed a$ the champions of demo¬ 
cracy* had not been on this occasion the allies of the "Old 
Gortynlaiis"* of the conservativx parly* Conscqnenrly he abandons 
any attempt to solve the contradicdon in the existing suuc of the 
e%'idence- 

Bta the revolution at Gortyua deserves some detailed examine* 
lion, partly because it is definitely recorded as a revolution, 
pariJy because of iti sJttgubr fcAlures, which have not been 
properly e^tplalcicd* if there was a deniocratic movemrnt in Creie^ 
we might expeet to find its traces in a rcTOluiiou in one of iis 
major cities, ITie account given by Polybios has already been 
cited.^ VVe nrusc now turn to the few in.scrip(ioTis which have been 
righily associated with the narrauve of Polybios,* 

The uKwt important of these is the decree of the Gortynian 
i^\s 3 cmbly ordering the use of bronze money and the non-accept* 
ance of silver obols.* After prescribing the penalty for tnfringe- 
menrs^ the decree continues: aziHlfv ^ j tdr rrdra:, T'ir M 
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(IL 7~io)« Thni U id di»putc« arc to be tefer^ 
ilic wrtiAf and (according as we late oi krrfi xm* Ayi^^^dv^ togcilicr^ 
with Halbhcrr aiid or Luke to go closely whh 

wiili Giaanluccf) of Lhe the ‘seveti who iirc 

elected as (Halbherr) $lm[l give judgment under oath, 

or give judgment at the market-place. 

When he piihliahcd the inscription* Haibherr commented;* 
'A new poIJtical body, which up to the present has not been men¬ 
tioned citiicr at Goityna or in any other Cretan dty, is this 
mufios^ litjmthemembctshipof which are taken iJicsc l^Fin tot" ofyoowf 
who arc to act ^judges in the cases here contemplated. The name 
U here found first in the acemativr, Uicn in the genitive. In the 
fragment which I shall publish uitdcr the foilDwing number,- h 
h found in the nominative. Fmm these three occurrences it is 
serji to have a very iinomalDus dednisian: nom. A redraw, gen. tAz 
mme* accus. rkfi redro. This new' substantive with collecttve 
meaning shotitd be compared with JsrJnjCj® which can designate, 
lia$ iH'cn alM> suggested lo me by Prcjfcs^or Comparetd^ only a 
body constituted by lim in ccmiradlsiinction lo the yt^ou&iti or 
/f{tiAfi,a legislative and political body constituted by the :i^a^A^tQra 
or The £^tA ^r-tix* dywwir, wbn arc selctitcd by lot from 

among thern^ correspond evidently to the Ayv^6fiot oIALhcns and 
oihcj Greek citjca." 

The ahftcjico of mention of the kasm&i and Ujc use of iht lot 
do not jusiify an expLunation of the noj/nt in terms of a new kind 
of CauncU dwdnpcd tinder the inlluencc of dcmncmtic isistiltj- 
tiom. For in ihe next insoriptioRj which is cltisely ass!Dc[.ited with 
(he one under discuMdoii, nrr mentiont^d; and the use of 

the bi is much older than democntcy. (The further fragmentary 
itticription (1C 4 |.t 64 ) coniaim a word freoe^rttSortfl: the verb 
mmireiViir b Ibrmrd fmm ifcdia; 35 rt^xmnt¥iS£Tv rn>m 
Otherwbe it does not add (o our knowledge of the rxei/is,] 

Can ^ve find evidence ekewherc to enable ii\ to e^i^lRjtt what 
the wvMt w as? Asnimiug that it was an organized l»dy of 
m sorms bgienU there are definite gifoonds for mpposing that we 
can* 

Tlic earlier work of Cofiignon, Poland and Ztebarth on the 
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continued by Forbe*. * His careful survey of Uic evidence 
showed th’M o^sociatioruj cJiUlcd at one time or another in 

seven tj' bcaMua in the GniecoRoman "ntirJd—in Greece^ Mace- 
doniiif lliracc, die Aegean islands^ Asia Miuor, Bidiynia, Caria, 
Cilicia, fonut^ Lycia, Lydiu^ Mysia, Pamphylia, Phrygia, and 
Mesopotamia. The earliest evidence rebta to Troczenp in the late 
fourth century BpC.;* and it continues into die ttiird century of 
the CImsuau era. Forbes emphiisiied the need for the consider* 
able caution he him^tdf exercised in hia gtrOgnipliical survey of 
the distribution of the neci: ‘It h difficult always to be sure of one's 
ground in amassing such evidence on Uie A% any Greek 
lexicon shows, die word wdm was fiecly used by die writers of all 
periods in a non-technical sense, alluding in a loose way to young 
men who might not be in the least organked. The same difficulty 
b expcricncMl with the general and the speciat use of the ^vord 
In Jiteratnre the terms are often employed In the gcncralK 
unrestrictrd sense, but in the inscriptions, which are usually of 
an offirial character, we expect the limited sense to be the more 
common* Even the inseriptions, however, may !cad the unwary 
intci error; iwpi* and ephebi were wholly separate organbeations, 
and yet a few inscripuom use the two words synonymously. . . * 
literary sources often confound mat with ephcbi/*That the pheno¬ 
menon can be proved to have been so widespread and prolonged, 
despite the confusion of the cvidajcc, b all the more remarkabir. 

In its technical sense, the word mei tefera to youtlis who were 
older than qjhebi, ranging from a mmlmum age of nineteen or 
tw^cjity years to an iudciermin^ble nraximum.* Normally, the 
governing and execud\^ personnel of an association of con-* 
sisicd of a gymnasiorch, secretary and treasurer, under wfiMC 
leadership they formed a corporate group, legally capable of 
takit^ corporate action; die commonest name for them was ol rfoc, 
but in a few eases they ore ulUctally described as a *sjTiod* or 
‘syiicdrion*,* Flourishing thmughout most of thr Greek world, 
but panicularly in Ada Minor, as an aftermaih oftlte ephtbk 

* Nc* F«ba iiiva ■ Ijiblk^npliy uT tU b ociti and STtidn on the iiibfcCl art^idttd 
t^r tiim.. ex Car^itm in QL ^ (^9^^ 
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(raiiung, (he bsndf of ntei primarily devoied themselves to gym¬ 
nastic und athletic sports; but In political and tnunidpal life they 
were more importiUit and inllucuTiat than ephebi, and ranked 
next to the gtrmiia; in civic decrees we often find the luvi, and 
mrely the ephebi, associated with the highest political bodies,' 

Similar orgaoizadons uf young men cxisloJ under difTercnt 
un m et, "‘Ei'ot or ol i( appear in Attic inscriptions of 

the second century ax., but may have been organized at the ettd 
of the fourtli; these exephebi of Athens, and also of Miletoi, were 
probably ani in all but name.* The temt rrtvreiwi is sometimes 
used as an equivalent ol'ephcbi, or as meluding ephebi and a/at; 
since they formed a 'synod' in a.d, 31,* and as early as the third 
century B.n. are a group apart &oni other citizens,* the wottm 
were presnmably an association similar to the a/^j formed by the 
Greeks in Egypt.* But the must conunon name, apart from nrol', 
applied 10 young men who had passed the cphcbtc age, was 
neaniskai.* Sparta, Athens, and of tfic .Aegean islands, Ddos and 
perhaps .Aqjina, are among the nineteen localities where there is 
evidence of their exlaierice. appear to have been more 

concerned with military affairs than nm. Their legal status, how¬ 
ever, Is similar to tliai of the mei, for they niiutr decrees, awarded 
luinuuis, received endowrneiits and organized 'synods'. 

Tr, commrtiis Forbes, 'Ckdiigiuan's similar list in iDOo included 
only eighteen localities, nnil Foltmd's list in (909 only fifly-six, 
furiher accretion beyond the present total of seventy may be 
confidently expected.'* 

It would not thtrdbre be altoginlier suriirising if fiirther evi¬ 
dence enabled us to set the Gonynian m$tas among the official 
organizations of the young men which were similar in rype to 
Uiose of the neoi, and were acttiaily described as such by Poly bios 
in his account of the Gortynian civil war; but that wc should 
find, however, because of Cretan conditions,* that iliey, like the 

■ /*. SB. * /*. la, 59-60. * ICR t.iai8. 
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m£tmsk&i^ had more concern ifwiih military afTaijs tlian The 
association of the with an ofFicjal decree* as likewise Sts 

important official statnSj evident from the coritcxt,p would then 
rum out to be ncllher pu^JJng nor cKtraordinary. It might even 
transpire that we have an early piteedcni for that direct con¬ 
nection ofn€0i with a coinage which is testified in the iJiird century 
A-D, at Laodlcea in Phrygia, and in the second cemury a*d* at 
Hcraciea Salbacc in Cario. In the first the nmi of Laodicen 
were still important enough tit the rrign of ElagabaJus (ai8-:22) 
to have tom$ minted in liicir honour^ and several coins have been 
found dedicated to die funi of Henidca Sathacep^ The evidence 
on iliis fcirticular point is so slight as to justify no firm can|c«:tur^. 
Bue there sreira no reason to doubt that wc are Justified b finding 
a parallel between the administnidvc and Judicial duti^ of the 
seven chosen from the nectar at Gortyna, and the ofTictal lasks 
assigned to the youth hy Flaio.* 

Hence the Vpvoiuiion* at Gorryna Is more likely to have been 
due tq a conflict beiwecn the older and the younger citizenSp 
already envisaged by Plato and Amtotle as a dangernus possi- 
biliiy> which was promoted by specific mtemid rauses of wJiich 
we arc ignomnCi but is perhaps to be reFcrrcd to those general 
causes of domestic disscoaion already described^ which were in¬ 
tensified by cTttojroal war, rather ihim to a quite hypothetkaJ 
straggle between democraSs and oligarchs* 

■potij mlbcf for fEkAftliitig^ diilliqg, md |M*Artkf in iJw -ei/ wempum,* {Cf. 

CdlhgiiMi CNCX# 146: 'll tK (Hob&blc qtw Ui cxcrtjcn militatm tmi tll cha In 
TiiH Ir. «ci dam ti tumm k rmUifpciidAncc 

Lh ) lUki CVeir rcmHliml ma exorpdoa Yvt a long Stj iKnl ii li icmpiiiig m 

MiippcH Ume. tbo mjiVmLiyii of QrrtAji tftwpn i^ilpEj — {^iili 

tlijt in aiS m Raiilitii in aij ai Mofiiinn in 1^ nt: Pit 3,3,1 g 

3,05.7 on! 7^10; Lft*. 37.44 J 011(1 13J WMO ’Cictnit «miV Tilt (raiilitxul inter- 
prrtonon u Ciriniu'.Tlib nrudinilnnl bf GnSik (MHW 144 n. 4j 

*»*» quntol » by Tnm lliOl a qqcotion ufm I1«W Ifnri oTjuiiuinfnt niay luve 

1™ m-fll^TKl. Ct. Van EHmietr! CMC 17a. 

*Ne, 17 onl fat 

■ X*. 7611 e. Von Rirnitcnr CMG 57; but ef. MmtrlKc 2VK 34. 
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THE BUREAUCRACY 

D urimc the coumr of our ctsanuimiian of the nuijor oilkial 
bodies which composed and managed the aristocratic 
states, some mention was made of tttdividuaL olheeTs who 
fulUlicd various specific fuitciions. Detailed discusion of a few of 
these, for various reasons, had its appropriate plate in the more 
general survey of officialdom: for example, the (ifet, the r/etfar, 
the seven chosen from the Bfsf, the at Gortyna, and the 

pntkUfTts and hg^Uii at Itanos, Whilst no further detailed mention 
of such is nectMary, we must now review those ofDcials who 
have received only cursory nieniioji hitherto, and oihcrs who have 
received no mention at all, so as to gain a more complete picture 
of die detailed functioning of die state apparatus and the types of 
ofEciol who were called uitu being in the course of its development* 
The separate functions <if the k«tmai kstnm at Gortyna we 
apparent at an eariy date, and likewise the imponanl position 
occupied by the JUtnnar fttorargarin the same city has been noticed, 
A secretary, or recorder, to the former is already mentioned in 
the Code.‘ There is one single definite teference to the secretary 
of the kosmot fdartugas^ but this is late. In an inscription of the end 
of the second or e^y fi™ century n.c. (IC 4.360), In the earliest 
inscription which mentions die kttsmas Airatas, we also find the only 
mentio]] qT gaoiftiisaJ' 

We are ilbinformorl about die functions of the srprai/ai, men¬ 
tioned to Gortynian inscriptions of the fifth century,* and in one 
of the late fourth or early third century n.c.' On ciytnolugical 
grounds they can be connected with the Atlirnian pruAtorcj, Since 
we know that the latter actually cxisied at Etanos,* it i$ not un¬ 
likely shat tlie Gortynian tipt^iai were charged with the fane linn 

* Oal- XI AliaL flat I J’JI \> 34 - 4 ^ 1 , 

* tC 4. 7S D, 67,91- * ft. 160 B* 
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of exacdng payments. A secrciary of the tspmtiai is mendoned kt 
one of the firih-ccat ury Inscripiions. 

Ofliciala called karp^daistoi^ arc mentioued in an important fifih- 
century Lcscription fironi Gortyna ( 1 C 4.77), on which HaJbherr 
commemed as ftJloHTs: Tht content of thk fritgineni is new. It 
treats of iJic ftincttans or attributes of certain pf&duef-di^^iders, 
in whom 1 do not know whether we should recogmec 
fUca) or private arbiters selected far the occasion here 

in question^ and whi^ it i$ not easy to determine widi certainty^ tt 
is noi^ how-ever, improbable that we have here a thi^islon of an 
inheritance with the intervention of imTf}TaL 

"Tlir only ardde in this column that is fiilly preserved (II. 4- lo) 
prescribes that if the find produce [probably grain), 

hidden (stolen?) or not dividrd^ and llicy carry away this product, 
they shid] not be liable; and whoever lias hidden or stolen the 
product shall pay Lu hdl value bwide the prcscribcfi fines, J do 
not atieinpi to c^stphun ilie rest/* 

Ihc more likely explanation is that these olhciab were not coii- 
ctmed With a division of an inherit n nee J>ut^ as their name 
implies^ with the collection of produce Ibr the mamtenaiice of 
^jjtyra; and that we ihnutri connect dtem with the passage from 
llosiadas concerning the liihc of the produce collected for that 
purpose at Lyttos.^ Hence, the Gortynian stale, tbroiigh the 
medium of these offiduls^ would already have Taken over the 
collection of the asscs.'icd amounts of |jroducc for the sjssitm which 
had previoudy been the concern of the ktaimm.* 

Clerks or supcrvbora of the market^ tsg^raaDm&i^ arc mentioned 
only at Gortyna, and iherc not beforr tbe Erst century B*c.* 
There were usually, it aeemip three of Uienip and they had a 
seerctaty* In view of the importance of their function/ they 
must have existed in other cities, and from a much earlier date^ 
After the name of the secretary, in oiie of the imcriplions [IC 
4-^a3)i there follows the mime of what is called a *rhc 

word has been connected with Jspiudfin, so meaning ‘ruiitier*/ 

* Qu tl¥e ncectiltiBlinii (c£ Halbhcrr)^ b Cfrinnitigci wf jW 

* AJA I ta$7) M7, 

M/i- Aih. *.b, a. Dim tt 324; CTtLMTdutti 

* O. pp. 133-4®? CuirdiKci dj/ (x. * IC 4 vsn-iSi r£ ftcri C. 

•CC Aral. 1331 bi»-ia a- 
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In one of ilm name act of inacriptions (IC 4<^3^) occurs the 
only mention in Crete of the office of gjmiketiomm, familiar al 
Athena and other cities aiid, according to Aristotle,* iunong ihoM 
offices such as Guardian of the Laws, Superintendent of Children 
and Controller of Physical Training, which were peculiar to 
states that had more leisure and proipctity and paid attention to 
public decorum. Some of these offices, he adds, for example that 
of Superintcndeni of Women and of Children, are noi popuiar; 
for tl« poor arc compcHrd to employ their woiinen and children 
as ser^’anu, b«ause they have no slaves- 

Ari-stoilc* also mentions officials responsible for guarding the 
revenues of the public funds and dividing them out to the several 
administrative dcpartinenls, called Receivers and Stewards, A 
Steward (tdmtu} is mentioned in a Gortynian manumission decree 
of the second century b.v,, and also in the decree of the same 
century at Aptera in honour of a Coan physician.* 

An Interesting indication of the undeveloped level of the stale 
institutions of Arcadia, even in the second (?) century E.t:,, is 
given in the inscription which records the responsibility of the 
A'fljnwj for wort on a temple of Artemis, defrayed from public 
funds,* For Aristotle* writes of a kind of iupcrmtcndcncc con* 
cemed wiili divine worship, in this category being pritsta and 
superintendents of matters connected with the temples, the preser- 
vatioti of escisting buildings and the restoration of those dial arc 
ruined, and the other duties relating to the gods. In practice, he 
contitutes, »1iU superiiitendenee in some places farms a single office, 
for instance in the small dtics, but in others ii bdongs to a number 
of officials who are not mrmben of the pnesthood, Ibr eaanuplc 
Sacrificial Officers and Templc'guardians and Stewards of 
Sacred Funds, Since the state is. In this particular case, responsible 
for defraying expenses, and no special officers arc mentioned, the 
[WO men named as ttgfpistaitn may well have been priests, con- 
sdtuting the nngle office of a small state described by Aristodc. 

At Knossos, probably in the second century »,c, ftC i.VlTLis), 
and at Drtros in the third or second century e.c. (IC [.IX.i), we 
learn of officials called muror, who were presumably responsible 
for searching out and exacting money due to the state.* 

‘rw iSMh 35-13^3 » 7. *». 1331 b3i>34. 

* 11:4-135 '.<■< P 44 Jr IC * JC » At, I 3 « b iB-flti. 

■ It: I Al 1 1.15.18; ii. IX.1 J) J5a. cr. Eurt. aJ H. 7.157. 
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The romposttlon ^nd furtctmn of tlic board qf magistrates colled 
Eu^mia^ of which we have mscripiionid evidence from several 
cities in the Hdlcttktic period, particularly from Laio« have 
orou^ect much specuLitiOn* ^ That the Eujiomia was dilier the 
board ofk&smoi^oT the old Senate revived under Roman mfruence* 
arc hypotheses rejected by Guarducci, who concludrs that ihe 
dudes of fJic EummiA were connected with public discipline, or 
the invesLigadon and settleitient of complaints^ or ihc worship of 
the gods; and that lu membera may be compared with the orttldi 
of Knossos and Dicroa, a compartsois w^hich suggests the possibility 
that the Eummm was a bonid of magistrates reconstituted in the 
second century characierized lint at Lato by the name of 
the goddess; and that their duties were perhaps comparable with 
those of the Athenian asfynajnifi and diaitfiaiu 
The legitimacy of associating such a diversity offtmciions with 
^ ^nglc board of magistrates was later substantiated by Van 
Eflcnterrc,* who. La offering a more exaci interpreiation of the 
Eun(fmiaf argued that there w^asJuitificatJon for suppo^tg that the 
magistrates who composed it were charged with police duti^ on 
Internationa] routei, and with religious duties of adounLttering or 
repairing certain temples^ Tlic reason war tlmt the Ixmrd, as its 
name implied, hod the delicate task of securing rtapcirt for the laws 
in the mountainous frontier regions, notorious and frequent ccntrci 
of diapiite; and consequently its seat of offkc was close to the 
frontier sancttiaria so common in CrctCp 
An intensification of the powers of such a body at this time is 
nut helpful to the argument that there had been a development 
of democratic institutions. For the evidence of poetry3^ philosophy 
and inscriptions demonstraies the connection between the word 
and aristocratic conventions of orthodoi respect for taw 
and order** 

^ Ou«n 4 «d n ? (1933) I&& «WI 3 c I PL tn XVLJ). Ct Malifli rg (1910) 

! ^ • Mutu*i« ZVK 31. 

. Rm 44 wSih bobtiognip4i]f; cf* CMC ifo. to. 

* Aulb(avtk<l Citni hy MillliJ*? ^VK CT l*SJ 
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T he purport of iliii chapter is to survey ihc references io 
oflidal huUdingiS as tliey occur in the imeriptbrns^ a trcai* 
mem whidu w 3 l at least suffice to mdicate the pan ^vhich 
they played in the fciutinc oifidal activities of the states*^ 

Tlir CrcMti evidence strongly supports tlieccmdusion Qiat there 
was a continuous tradition^ from Homeric to Classical limes, of 
I lie earlier meaning of the wond ng&Fa as ilic assembly, or ilic 
place of assembly« Elsewhere^ its increasingly frequem use to 
denote the cotntncrciid centre of die city, soon after the period 
in which die Homeric poems were livritten, itidicatcs A rapid 
development of commcrciid practice^ and made it necessary to 
develop new terms for the potilical asaembly** In Crete, as we 
should expect, aitfl as we have seen* this development was much 
slower^ 

Tile linguiiuc developmcnl has its archacologiraJ parallels^ 
McDonuld has painted out dial the agora in its ordinary form, in 
cities of the CUssicul period and liiter^ would not have been suit* 
able for regular poUfiod assemblies, Irecjuendy iasiing for several 
hours and requiring some kind of Jixed seating accommodation. 
Moreover, the tiifficully of seeing the speaker would have been 
intoleriibte for an audience ^Etanding on the same tevdt unless 
there was a raised platform, or But the building of such a 

* TV bnpHUint jutklnhf BCII XX%^( XXVil 

(lOO^ S}vc A vivkt imprmion ol ihe phyii^iiL iip^snmife Uur nUn af a 

CrctBti dty itpU lU tmitiUngi. tX, /isfrnf, Wychrrfcv HCrBC, hfiDwtiiid I»NfPG, 
Trtutb bi K Lta 1-83. 

• VfcDannUI sFMPG 37} fimii pcrh^pi ihe »tttcii ArTniqiKe lo tbr »'miirl£<rt- 

phkjx* in *ti BitDcbEsd 14 the |[ciei:HTic llii fuiiher ttiaterrmr how 

ihit: "A VBTirnf pT npiiwom wsa bivent^l to rUI liic bcii la ^Eprtml 
Ki aikipirU jn tbe Ailk bimI and ibr^JUn or OAin m ihs D<xk\ 

nmj# m br ntfivtlnj m tht llghl of Odan tcrauQioliOfy, m W bsvt 

biTludct firlitift fl hl^ Doric ftlimisLtivTi d Wwk^Vty in tHJ 3? tru* 3 l 
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pladbrm ii unknown until the fiellcnisdc period, and does not 
seem CO have been popular. The Homeric agora did have some 
sort of permanent auditorium, and by the fifth ceniiu-y b,c. the 
theatre was the regular mceting-^placc of dm poUtiral asaemblJes 
in almost alt Greek eitiei. In the intenening period, if the agora 
was (he scene of such meetings, there (misc have been some similar 
provision, as is in fact suggested by the agora of Lato and alio of 
DrerosJ 

The agora of Lain had broad steps rising on its northern side, 
forming an auditorium from which the spectators could watch 
spectacles or liiten to speeches in the space below,* siJ that its 
poatiott and form have muclt iti common Avith the features of the 
early agora\ and Tritsch maintained that it was tn fact an example 
which fitted Homer’s description of the agora,* 'nierc b certainly 
no doubt that it carries on die game tradition, although it u now 
maintaiRcd that the earliest consiructiom in Lato do not date 
beyond the archaic period, and some features arc as laic as the 
third century b.c,^ 

A slmihir early /^ora was found at Dreros.* Here a set of stone 
seats extended along the south side of an open terrace, and in one 
section seven rows arc still in position. The siructure was com' 
picted before Goo b.c. and was prabably repaired in Hctlcnistic 
times, 'll, like that n| Lato, was doubtless used by audiences 
watching religions spectacles, and it is large enough to have 
served as a mecting'place for political assemblies as wclU These 
conttmetions seem to carry on the gcnertil form of the .Mmoati 
Theairal Area,’* 

We (earn from die Code that it was the practice at Gortyoa,' in 
the mid'fifth century b,c;, to make prodamaticifis from a stone in 
the agora-, and Uiat, aince die agpra was regularly used for cere- 
monies connected with adoption, it iviis a rccogtuncd place of 
assembly. 'Ilic deCTM: hotiuuririg the judges from Knossos and 
Lyttos, mtified by the Assembly, at the end of the second ceotaiy 
B.c., has to be oouspicuously publbhcd in the agora at Malls.* 

Of no less importance tlian the agorit in the life of the city-state 


•tt. 4t. 
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^■aa the pijtm€iam, or town-hall. It Is mentbncd in inscriptiom at 
Goiiyna,* in other cities of Central Crete at BiannoSj* Drenw** 
Ijtron,* Laio,* Lytcoa,* Malla,'Olous,* Phaistos,* Ptianaoa,’* and 
Rhaukos (?);’* and in East Crete at Hitrapytna,** There arc dif¬ 
ferences in orthojjraphy and in terminology, occurring 

at Lato and Goftyna, ji;eyrowjKn''* at Hierapytna, .-tgurairaioi' else* 
wherej, dej;eib>^* ai Hiefapytna. 

In the treaty between Gujtyna and Lato, each city is to publish 
the terms in its respective ptyiasnon. At Diannos, tt is recorded 
that (he Teian envoys Hcrodolo* and Mcnekles were honoured 
with hospitality in the pijttiman at the Public Hearth. The 
Drcrian oath invokes, Bret of all thr deities, Hestia in the 
iaRsiotii the sacred peraonificatjon of the Public Hearth. In the 
treaty between Lato and OIous, the faumoi of each city are gnuitcd 
access to the prytaneien of the other; imd similarly in the treaty 
between Hierapytna and Lytios. The inscription from MiiUa 
proves that the kosmei took their food in the pij/fattfion, and records 
the granting of the same privilege to the Judges eiT Knossos and 
Lytlos. When Milesian envoys visit Fhaistos, the terms of an 
agreement are to be published in tbc prytanei^n at Phaistos, in the 
temple of ApoUo at Milctos. In the treaty between Hicrapy'tna 
and Phaistos, the Jiasnun' of one city are given the rights of access to 
the prytanciimt and of silting with the Aonnai in tlie Assembly, of the 
other city. 

The A'oina or Pubitc Hearth, is also mentioned in an 

Arcadian inscription;'* in one from Aptem,^^ where tile envoys 
from Teos are entertained at the Public Heanh; and in another 
from Hyrtakina,'* where the same envoys are bidden to hospitality 
at the ^bhe Hearth. 


' 104. <i6g> - IC iJtVI (Laid) t.|l (jrti C- *.a). 

' IC I, VI-i.JT {•t*er IT" •-e,). 

• tfc (NLi tipj ■'flirf C. I-C.). * It. XIV p. iw (jnl a 

* ft. .WI,r,4T Csni C. (snd C. p,c.). 

• Ji. XVIII p. Iftt: d. it. 3-in.5 B 4 find c. 

' tt. XiX,3 A 38 (shJ G k,al. ■ Hl XVl.j.3ir (and G ac.?. 

* XXIM.tJSe (jnl a m.), m rc 3.1il.4-3S> 6!K«td c tc-v 

>‘IC I.xxvtl p. 991: cf. it. 4.131.4 (Bad C. B.CL 1 . 

IC 3 . m .3 B 4 ? (aud G B.C.1 i j c. 14-1 i (artd G t4.4.9t. Bq (and c. I.O.). 
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** IC A 3 t t4 (c ami G s.c.]i, 

M i.lll.i.aSr (Bft« e. tyo 1.C.P M/*. xv,a.ia [aitir 1 .170 o.e.). 
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The pi^itn^Qn became accepicd in antiquity ^ a univcraal 
feature of the dty-scace.' Origiiially the house of the king, chief 
or headman (p^ianij)^ of an mdependent village or town," con* 
taining a fire which was kept constantly buming^ at^ from whkh 
live faggots were transferred when a colony was lent out/ it 
developed into the familiar building of the dty-state^ housing 
the sacred public heartht with its pcrpctuiil Err, and associated 
With the cuh of Hestia. Hence, as in the oath of the Dreriaru^ 
Hestia took precedence even mw Zeus in some public oaths/ The 
fyianmn took o\^r the functions of the king’s or chiePs house in 
other ways. TherCr distjpguishcd guests and envoys were enter* 
laincd at j^ublic cjcpense.* We have seen that the Cretan cities 
cotUbmicd to this general rule. The etymology of the word thus 
shows thatt when Ihucydidcs* writes of the several bovmsliips of 
Attica as formerly haviiig ihdr own and ptytai^doxi^ he 

refera^ aa Thomson condudes, to ^thc house in which the prindpaJ 
chief had eniertaincd the othen when they met under liis prt:£t* 
dency as a council of eJdeni at the sacred hearth of the cofutnunity* 
And so the town^hall leads back by a long but unbroken line of 
descent to the first camp 

In early limn the elders or councillors, along with other dis¬ 
tinguished guests, had taken their meals in the pfjianfi&nj but, 
according to McIMnaldt * n ever in later timeSj 03 far as is known, 
did it relain its old function as the regular meeting-place of the 
conncil. * , * Tltc typical city included a lo^iUuffTion as a matter of 
cou™. -. J* Yet, according to the available evidence, the Cretan 
cities appear to l>c* so far^ cxcepiionaJ. Wcickrrt suggested that 
there was in the ag&ra at Gortyna an archaic, apoidal If&uliidmon, 
tike that at Olympja, bearing on the inner faces of iis curved and 
atnwght waifs the inscriptkm of the Code; but hb argument U 
rejected by McDonald** 

The possibility cannot be ruled out that m some, at least, of the 

■; ArwtM. ran. tiv. 

*FfUcf inJP 14 (188^ E5^ 

*CX tC t IJC.i; If. 745 b, 848 d; Pmmr 5.14.4. 
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Cretan cities, the councillors continucfl to meet with the koimn in 
the psyomfim. ITiis would help to account for the relative lack of 
ifiscnptiona! infonnation about the Council, Its mectEng-^pkicc and 
fimciions allkt, though again ii would be of no help to the tlieory 
of democratic advanccHi For» as Wycherley pomta ouu the 
dtics developed fiolitically, dcmocratirally elected oouticila re¬ 
quired a di|:iiihi:d hall where they could dcltbcnitc in scdiision 
no less than ihcir regal and aristocratic prcdo:e«Dr$\* 

The gynuuisium w-ts another indispensable rcaturc of the Gitck 
city-state,^ and large cities often had two or more gymr^ia, 
besides additional pakhirai. In the advanced dtics of the main¬ 
land, as intellccLua! education progressed* it still tended to remain 
closely rubied to physical education. The rclationsiiip benveen 
gymnosiic* music and philosophy waa reflected in the life oi the 
gymnasium* and in its arrangemeue and archiiectunii form,* But* 
lo quote Wycherley* "in the education of early times there would 
be on emphaiU—by no means lost even later—on the production 
€»fgood ioldiers’,.* The literary and iitscripdonal evidence that Inm 
been surveyed gives no reason to suppose that this cmpliasts did 
not ecintiniie to remain dominant in the Cretan system of 
education. 

Tlie Cretan term for gymnasium was Fougircs defined 

four periods in the histor)' of the gymtiasitim.* In the fim prritjd 
there was only a a running course or spcirts gmtmd; the 

second w™ an arthak period for which Athens affords c^iamplcsi 
the third was the fourth ccfiinry nnd the IlclJenbtic period; and 
die fourth was the Rommi period. Then: may have been advances 
clscw^htrc in CretCt but llie iiiSK;itptiou from Molhi m which 
occurs b dated to the end of the second century 

The fAmpAyMbrt is mentioned at Kiiossoa,* La to and Oltms/ 
Gorty'ua,^* and PoJyrhcnla.** It is clear from the evidence at our 
disposal iliai it pEaytd a part of some considerable importance 
In the djplumaiie and financial relations between tlie states. At a 
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time when it possible to refer only to one Cretan mscrtpdoni 
relating to the negotiations between Lato and Olous, with Knossos 
as arbitrators^ Darestc gave an account of the available evidence 
on the (ht&plfflakian.^ 

He began by pointing out that the building in which the rnagb- 
trates of a Gredt dry met wm noonally called the arth^^^ In it 
were kept dccrtei, docutnenEs and property titles of concern to 
the state; which accounts for our w^ord *a^:hivcs^* 

In the majority of cities, tl^e public archives served as reposi- 
lories for titles of property or of recorda of debts. Ckantracts in- 
volviog transfer of immovable property ^vcrc subject to such 
formal registration, aji/tgr^ipfir, SO that the sale or puTohasc took 
place dta ro>F The original deed of the transaction would 

normally remaiii with the interested party» a copy svith the 
archives* If the tranaaetjon was irrcgulari and had been rendered 
null and void through fraud, the oUkial In charge of die archivci 
could refuse to accq>l it for deposiu 

Darcstc gave a lb| of ddc$, mainly in Phiygia, I^>xia and 
Caiia, where the unrAwn served at a repository for private con¬ 
tracts; and a further list of varian t terms for the ttrrhtwn^ including 
*n^laxrf T^r gmmmaSop/^l^WR, * rhetr^p^iakion^ 

phpphjlakion^ tfthm^hjrkkinn or tk€Sni&phy{a^&n^ cAmpAjt^kkn, and 
grnminf^titoa. 

It iccmctl tliut formal titles could be dejiosited whether a mort¬ 
gage was involved or not. Since payment could only be efTccted 
ngainsL the drlivcry of the title, the deposit of the title could scn'c 
as an indemtiity. Darcaic found an example of this pnoecdiire in 
an edict of TlE^erius Alexander, governor of Egypt,* and a further 
example in the Cretan Inscriptiou published by Ilomolk, where 
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the diies of Lato axid Olou^ agree to submit the arbitradan of 
their difFcrcrices lo the city of Kaossos. Each of the two dtii :3 ia 
pledged to adhere to a given dedsion^ and aa a sign of good faith 
agree* to be bound by a sum of ten AIr?taitdrian talents payable 
to Knossos, and to prodde, witliin twenty duys^sunrdn at ^ossoit* 
to guaranlce the rvcntiial payrnent of the Icn lalenES. The 
treaty stlpulaEe^ that these sureties wlU be provided through the 
agency of the chmphjtti^^n of KjiosmSj Aii r& A'rfij™ 

(L 33I1 that 15 to say, as Homolle had csplainrdi that the two 
ddes of Lato and Oious will purchase credits oti persons at 
Knossos and will deposit (he titles with the thitf^phjloAjori of 
KnossoSf or wilt pureliase credita of whkh the titles are already 
deposited* How would this system operam? Probably, thought 
Dareste^ by simple transfer of title, without relevance for the dis¬ 
trained debtor* For the titles oferedil* although bearing the name 
of the original crediior^ were payable to the bearer^ without 
further need of implementation. The simple |x>sscfision of tide 
would in itself be a sufficient power of mandate. 

Hence, as Dorrste coitcltidcd, the chreopfylaiiffii provided a 
potent means of tr«]it and would facilitate commr-rcial transac¬ 
tions of credit in a peculiar way. Buc» whilst il generally assured 
the preservation of tides, such prescrv'arion was snmclimrs com¬ 
promised, as when the €hr£&phjiakimf with its records, was bumi 
down La the courac of ;i sodldon ac Jerusalem, described by 
Josephus:' an account which makes clear that, although the 
could help the transacdom of creditors, it could 
inspire hatred among the debtors* 

The arrangement made by the Knossians Memplifies ihe vul- 
nfrabiUty of ihe debtor and the powerr of the creditor, with the 
backing of the state* 1 n case the treaty was violated, the magistrates 
ofKnDssosij dianks to tlic fficUity ^owed their city, in. its capacity 
of arbiinitor, of choosing Knossian lurcdc*, simply had to act 
agahut citkena of Onossm, The KnosaJam, as arbitrator*, were 
thus initially protected; and if, of the other two cities, one broke 
the agreement, it had to pay the fine in fiiU, and the olfenderf dty 
was equally asaurtxl of full compemalioti* 

In the treaty between Lato and Oloiis,* atipiiiatmg a petpetuol 
alllanire, anrnng other pnmnom regarding the territoriality of 
their respective laws, the hvo contracting paniei allow their dtt- 
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Mtifi the iDutuai rights of buying and Eclling^ tending and boiT'Ovv* 
uig and making contracts tlwiigli the medium of their respective 
^kmphjlakia. Hm may wdl have been a normaJ provision in 
such treaties-* 

Ttic agmoiL, occurring at Gortymt in an inscription of the 
archaic period,^ may indicate the place (ar^ less likctyi the btiUd- 
mg) in H'hich theciriren mcrHat-aims and the yotmifJvaldieTs were 
mustered—since agera is used of the place of assembly merely^ It 
is possible that the tvord is to be connected with the ttgrefas^ found 
in an archaic inscription from DrcfoSj who may have been an 
officiaJ respomibir for the tribal muster** 

The nndrriifn^* Bs the eenlrc of public meals^ is mentioned m a 
fragmentary early law from Axos*“ and in a later legal fragment 
from the same city 

In an fmeription from Laio,^ the WiOrd is used^ not of 

the board of ofTicials, but of the place or budding where tlicy met- 

Finally, the ofljcia] seat of joslicc was known aa the 
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JUDGES AND JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 

T he admiiustration of justice and ilic manner of judicial 
procedure have an important place in the liistory of the 
imiituiions of any atatc. In the case of Crete, tliese topics 
have asaunicd a particular relevance since the diacovery of the 
Code of Gortyna. We have seen that there b geiicraJ agreement 
about the dating of the Code to the fUlh century^ an d (bat it lias 
been compared with the legal system of Athens in die seventh and 
sixtli centuries.* 

If we take this comparison seriously^ Aristotle’s description of 
the Athenian political situation before the time of Drakon has 
instructive analc^es Ibr the development of Cretan institutions^ 
'Tlic magistrates were dcctcd according to qualifications of 
birth and wealth. At first they governed for life, but subsequently 
for terms of ten years. Tlie first maguimies, both in date and in 
importance, were (he King, the Polctnarch and the Archon. The 
earliest of these offices was that of the King, which muted ln>m 
ancestral antiquity. 1 o this wa.s added, secondly, the olfice of 
Folcmarrh, on account of some of the kings proving feeble in war; 
for which reason Ion was invited to arcqit the post on an occasion 
of pressing need. Tlie last of the three offices was that of the 
Areiion, which most authorities state to have come into existence 
in the time of Medon. Others ass^ it to the time of Acasius, 
and adduce as proof the fact that the nine Archons swear to 
execute thnr oaths “as in the days of Acasius*', which seems to 
suggest that it was in his reign that the descciithints of Codrus 
retired from the kingship in return for ihc prerogatives confrircd 
upon tiic Archon. Whichever way it be, the diiTerence in date b 
smaU; but that it was (lie last of these magiatrades to be created b 
shown by the fact that the Arehon has no part in the ancmiral 
sacrifices, as the King and Potemarch have, but only in those of 
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Liter tifigb. So ii is only 3t a ojmpaj^tivdy btc date that the 
office of Archoit iuia become of great importaftcea by successive 
accretions of power. The TJiramothGTae were appointed many 
years attcrvjards, when these offices had already become annual; 
and the object of their creation was that they might publicly 
record alJ legal dcdsioos^ and act as guiirdians of them with a 
view K> dctcrmitiing the issues betivecn litlgonti. Atcortlingly, 
their ojflicc* alone of those whicli have been mentioned> was never 
of more than annual duraiiort. So hir, then* do these iiuigistradi:^ 
precede all others in point of date.,,, 

'(ThcTlicamoilicfae) had po^ver to decide eases bnally on their 
o^vn auihotiiy, not, as now, merely to hold a preliminary hearing.** 
h was certainly the case in Crete tbax the mogistrates were 
elected according to qualifications of birth and wealth. There Is 
no ci'idence that they at first governed for life, but the possibility 
should not be overlooked. It may be no more than a coincidence 
that the Adtetibn magistrate subsequently governed for ten years, 
and limt the earliest complete Cjctan law fmm Drerm ordains 
that a man cannot Ik again for ten years—carrying wiiU it 

the possible imptication that another clam w'os to have the un¬ 
restricted right in tenure for a ten-year period." If there is atiy 
substance in tlic suggestion, the diret-year prohibition in Genyna 
of the early period* may have rep^escntf^d an even prior stage in a 
Jiucccssive breaking down of a hereditary priiicipte,. whose hnal 
stage was marked by the system of annual magistracies,, and which 
b ptrpcinatcd in the life-tenurr by tix-kosmoi of membership of 
the Council which we have seen playing it» part in some cities 
os a guardLin of the laws.^ 

However that may be, it b dear that, just as the king's mithary 
leadership had devolved upon the they likewise iniirritcd 

judicial functions. In prc-Solonkm AUiens, the arcliom did ni>t 
at ^ a body« bm each dealt with the cofirs assigned to them.* 
Similarly, (he kosmi at Ck>riyiu*, frcun an early period (perhaps 
Severn It-sixth centurirsj^ have special Judicial fuiicttons, and by 
(he begitming ot the fifth century there b apparent a tendency for 
their duties to became broadly admin bt rati vie in the sphere of 
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bw—ocMiipJificd by Uit fact that they act aa a jtididal aqthoriiy 
dircctiy on ottc occafion only in the Code, when ihe maniage of an 
hdre^ conLUcts with the atithorbed procedure.^ 

ITic JbfniW kQSTmF reatures still, at tins time^ as an imporianc 
judicial official concerned with foreigners and others^ such os 
freed mcii^ outEide iJie tribal community of ihe citizen body^ and 
kc is Comparable with the Athenian potemareli. Simlbrly^ just 
as the arcAm M Athens conducted cases connected with 

religion, il*e Aiistorges, still mcniioned in the HcUemsdc 

period, probably exercised comparable functioru, Bui, by the 
beginning of the fifrh ceuUiry, at Gorlym^ there iiavc come inid 
existence special jtididal ofTiceis called SkaiUti. -They cortesponti 
in a general way, in ^ far OS lliey were specially appointed for 
Judicial purposes, to tlie ilicsmoihctae. Thb is a tiortna) develop¬ 
ment which was Ixkund to take place with the expansion uf the 
state and the conseiiueut gr«>wih of litigation,^* DilTercnit dudes 
arc assigned to different dikastm according to ihc nature of the 
lidgatiorL* Thus there are spcci^d dikasim concerned v^-ith iu- 
hcrirances, with hetaimai and with pledges;* and Ihe Code men¬ 
tions the crpaiwdikustaij who are pariieularly UJ^Dciated with an 
exp.'uisiqn of state power in the inttresis of dje property rights of 
male persons.* Tlie Judge has his mrmirwft^ a public alEdah 
tached to the courtj who asrists in the procedure and the main- 
tensan.ee of recortk** Wc have 00 evidence al^ut the method of 
chooring the dikasiai at about their paymetu; but the Code gives 
us vital informadon about them of other kinds^ 

Before examining the status anti fimcuan of the Cortynian 
dikdsliii of the fifth cemtuiy^ within the general context of legal 
procedurCg we may profitably digress at this potni to refer again 
to the Hellenislic decree in honour pf tlic dik^iai from Kno 33 o$ 
and Lyttos w^ho were in riled to help to eitablisli law and order m 
anoilter city, and were honoured for their work of legal arbitra- 
doni in a situation of extreme confusion, wiicn normal rigljts of 
property ant! rules of contract Imd lost thdr validity*^ For this 
inscription, like othm of tts kind daewhere, illuairaics how the 
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sptcmatkation of Jiiw, initialed early in tlir arktocratic periodp 
produced special Icga] afficcri whose auihority was later extended 
beyond the conRfiRi of tlieir native states, as the idea of ihc 
abstract authority of taw itself developed^ 

The mctiiod indicated by the Cretan inscription was by no 
means unique^ An interesting analogy is aiforded by ati inscrip¬ 
tion PatxMj published by MarthaJ wliicit lelb the story of a 
certain Akrisjoa, son of Jasotip who had been sent by hii native 
Paros to Mylasa^ in his capacity as dihasl^. He died at MyJasa^ 
and the Mylastans spared no paim in honouring his fimcral. His 
son AJcrisioSj who had gone to MyJaia as hii secretary, and had 
succeeded him in his ofRcct brought liis father’s remain baefc to 
Paros, Tlie inscription may be his epitaph. 

Martha commented on the fnequency of the practice whereby 
one Greek city could loan /iikastai to others, ehher to wind up 
arrears nf cases which had accumulated because of war or internal 
St rife j Or in special circimuianccs seeming lo require impartial 
arbittathin^ Inscriptions indicate the widespread devdopinciit of 
the praedee in the two or three centuries before the begiiinmg of 
the Christian era,* By rirtue of the functions which he exercised, 
and more particularly because of the prciiniiiiary negotiations 
required to obtain ids services, the diJtaittt was a person of some 
consequence in the diy which he visited. Normaily his sctvicca 
W'ould be souglit by an embassy to a friendly or neighbouring 
city^ w^hich would name the chosen person by ipettal decree, as 
Paros had nominated Akrisiocs., The dikusiAi and iiis feortary— 
like wise officially appointed—would act as feprcseniadvcs of their 
city* and be treated as ambassadors. When their mission had been 
aecompliiihed, they would be rewarded with a public eulogy and 
with other honours. 

ITie Code of Goriyiia reveals an earlier stage in the develop- 
ment^ of the abstract power of law and the nctuiil status of its 
functionaries. The style of writing tif the Ck>de itself b ( hroughoui 
simple^ clear and uniform- Each regulaikm h expressed in ihe 
form of a condisbnol sent pure in the *hinl person. The protasu 
consiau of ihe assumed facls^ the ap^dosb expresses the legal Crtfl- 
3ci}umc»or proviuDoj, Thr iiutancn orsubjuncUvo compared 
• BCil VI (iBfl:!) 345-9 “ IG la-S-JOJ. Cf. ElflT 7a. 
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with optatives arc in the proportkm of 8o to 50.* Tlimtgh (he 
optative is sometimes used as an appoixnt mere valiant of the 
subjunctive in lilce or identical circunutaitcea,* yet it is elsewhere 
used with a still quite clear functional diflcrencc trom the mb' 
jimctivc, to express a more remote contingency.* The apodosis is 
expressed cither in the infiiuiivc, the imperative or the future 
tense. The infinitive is more often used, expressing a genci^ 
recuimnciidation, the imperative (in the third person) in quite 
specific the future when payment is involved.' 

The conditional form of statement in liic third person might 
appear to be obvious, natural ami worthy of no more than passing 
meiitii>n had not Dianunid explained it* importance on liie basis 
of liis comparative studies.* He pbtnts out that the Ckxle of 
Hammurabi, which owes its origin partly to earlier laws of 
Sutnerian peoples, is unilbrm in ils laugiiiigc. As a rule, each 
cbnsc consist* of a conditiotuil sentence in the third person, inlro- 
duced by 'if’.* The piniaris contains a set of facts, the legal result 
t* in the apodosis, 'which is almost invariably covK'hed in tlic 
equivalent of a future tense nr imperative mood\ Similarly, in the 
Assyrian fragmcnl*, Uie language 'iuilformly consists of condU 
tionol senicnecs in the third pet^ott*. So do the clauses of the 
Hittite Code.’ In othci words, in these codes of primitive Jaw-, the 
suncitOR, expressed in the imperative or the future tense, is specific 
and Mcuiar. Diamond is emphatic tliat 'neiiher in the Code of 
Hammurabi nor in aoy oUier primitive legulaiion i* (here to be 
found a command or pmhibitirin in the second person, or any 
other rule purporting to be the woids of a godV 

Now Maine considered that; 'Tlicrc is no system of recorded 
laiw, liiei-ally from China to Peru, which, when it ftisi emerges into 
notice, i* not seen to be entangled with rcli^ous ritual and obscrv* 
ance'.* Summing up bis impressive cadence against tins 'riew, 
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DJamend 'In day there were already available for 

study nmny andent ic^al Uaditiom iij writing^ alL conimenciiig 
wilJj true secular law, and oody inv'adrd by reHgious matter— 
indeed they arc «> iu^'atlcd—in the later stages uf thdr Instory" 
tile vast ma^ df the Leges Barbarorurn^ the Angli^Saxan La^v$f 
and the AiicJrnt Laws of Wales and of Irehmd« Homeric legal 
concepdom were obviously of a ieculnr character. Even in its 
present form^ ihe Mosaic iegisladon substantially commences with 
true civil law,* The jurvlving fragments of the 'Lwclve Tables of 
Rome contain little of rchgiDus purport; and Maine and the beat 
contemporary Oriental scholars were agreed that die Code of 
Mami does not represent a system of law that was ever in for ecu 
Since then other andent codes have come to light, the w'ritten 
legisladonof Corlyna and cTHammurabi, the Sumerian fragments^ 
and the Assyrian and Hittite Codc«» whicli disclo^ simibr plieno- 
tnena in Eastern Europe and in Asia/* 

The secular character of the primitive codcsi as reveoied in their 
lingutstic forrn^ places them in die general context of the history of 
human thought and msthunoru, and they thus exhibit certain 
familiar charactciistio of uneven development. 

llie codf^ of primitive law are arrangetl by Diamond according 
to (he economic development reflected in their provisions.* Com¬ 
paring die code$^ he obscr^^cs conspicuous changes which rcfl(x:t 
altered surremnding eondirions and which 'appear miiformly at the 
siime stage of dcveloptiMmt in diffcreni ages and places^ and illua- 
iraic with vividness the haste tmlfonjiity of the progrtss of law 
and of dvilijaiioa', * The oldest rules of the Early Codes arc pure 
statutory Irgidadon, and ilicir couttiits allow no {or almost no) 
ecclesiastical bias. But the Early Codes already b^n to contain 
partly theoretical or ideal matter representing btv rather M it 
ougJii to be than as it is. At the same time begins a mibstandal 
mcrease in the ^wer of religion. The Mlddlcr Codes refliict tlicsc 
changes. The prieaiJy ordcr^ now a distmec profession, monopolizes 
learning and is a powerful iutluencc in the statcj so that die Middle 
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Coda, b««id« old siatutory Icgialaiion, oonuio priestly tults of 
cotulucL The Late Middle Codes wimessed a great birth and 
growUi of trade. Writing haa begun to spread to laytticn for cs'cry- 
day cojitmercial purposes, and schools for the study of law, as 
distinct from prttstly schools, have arisen. The secular law ts 
taken out of the hands of clerics and the Late Codes are once 
again true statutory legislation.* 

'Ilic term 'primitive law' is used by Diamond to indicate law 
&om its earliest beginnings until we emerge into the full light of 
history; so that the tlinini of his study of the subject is the Code 
of Hammurabi. 'That Code', lie states, 'represents a stagt^- 
reached also in Rome about iGo m England about a.o. 1250, 
and in Abyssinia to-day—when the dcvcluping law logins to be 
invested with certain new characteristics which distinguish the 
mature from the primitive iawi*^ 

A special significance is attached to tlie Gortynian legWatiou 
by Diamond as oiarking the end of the penod of primitive law 
and the beginnitig of mature law, a beginning marked espcdally 
by the growth of technicalities.* ‘To the increase in populations, 
tilt growth of commerce and the spreading use of wilting, must be 
added, as an effective factor, the devolution of judicial functions 
upon offiects of Justice. A suboidinatt judge has no power to 
depart from ilie laws which arc his instructions. FurOiennorc tlie 
whole system of judicature, including the rules of law which it 
applies, becomes an increasingly important and sidT-contained 
depanment of the State, In tlie enactment of new laws Ugai reasons 
for their enactment become common and influrntial. New rules 
arc enacted not because they are Jusl—tliougli in the tong run 
their effect will he salutary—but to assist the trial of eases.'* 

One of the main indications that the legislation of the Code of 
Gortyna li« beyond the boundary separating priniitivc from 
mature taw is provided by the number of its rulings relating to 
procedure, in which [cchiucaUties appear.* 'Ilic procedure was 
analysed by Hcodlam,* wlm pointed out that throughout the Code 
all cases are tried berorc a singlcjudge, the dikasUt, and that there 
is no trace of trial bejbrc a jury for civil causes; moreover. It 
appears that Uie whole of a suit was tried btdbre the same dikaiM. 
Hr then referred to a distinction made in the duties of the Judge: 

•/S. »I5-I7. ‘ Jy !■ * A ■/11.34a. 

• /i. Sb*. *JtiS ij 'Sl. 
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somciimea he is required to *givc judgment' {dikadJrn] and some¬ 
times to ^decide on oaiii'^ (pnmyntn kritten)^ A passage of the Code* 
thm explains when each procedure is to be adopted: ‘Wluilcvcr Is 
written for the judge to deride ^^ccording to w*Jtnesscs or by oaili of 
dcfUiil, be shall decide as h wriurn^ but in other mntten he shall 
decide under oath accordlug to ihc pleas\ 

Hcadlam set out to pmvtr tliai Zitdmann was wrong in con-^ 
eluding that *thcrr U tio trace visible ofa divi$ion of die proceeding 
injurt and in jntiici^ Ukjc that known in Attic and Roinnii law% 
In lib view the distinction between the proccedinp before the 
ptattor and in Roman law, and the distinction between 

cnakmij and krisit ai At hens, answers exactly to the dhtinction 
between the functions of the Gonyuiau judge; the peculiarity is 
that* in Gorty'na, bolii parts of the trial took place before liie same 
person* a fact which makes the distinction in procedure aJE the 
more remarkable*' 

‘Hit procedure at tlie asakritis at Atherts, or m Jure at Rome^ 
had the purpose of deciding what the object was, not, ai a rule* of 
deciding the case. The presiding magktratr had to sec that all the 
formaJhics of law or custom were compEcd with; the accuser or 
ilic plaintiff h*id lo state Ida case* to prince documents or other 
formal evidence on whkli h was based^ and so on. If both parties 
had properly i>erfonncd all iJiat was required* the suit pasjtd out 
of tfiU atage; if a point of law or Eiici remained to be decided for 
which the bw provided no forniniil eriterron* and which rhererone 
needed a consideration of ease and evidence^ then the arction or 
the jftrofto referred it to the decision of the Musimcn or judix. 

Headtam argued that therunedon of the Vitnesses^ mentioned 
in the procedund passage quoted above had been nusunderstood. 
‘Ihey had previously been taken to Include witnesses whose evi¬ 
dence related to the final matter of dbpntc between the panica. 
If this were so* the real tri^d would take place bclbre the dikiiiUs 

XI !|€w Ot OdJiuitHi ik 5€S, 

OK lilt ftiewuag cfXBpjneiiy of ^'t-krpasKni, DtAincmd 3^: 'In iliiJit* 
Ijm mtt lJirrgagi nt|apB K H 4 ti ift th^ <ilpmca^att. Fentbp if u bttnjnun^ Icicimkitk 
MoA coBAmim ditlerau priwilJant tOf the purpoit" of iryiiq; diilwHt npu of 
Sccntidly, \h* fittkAl by cNUh ii ccuithuiing to iipr^ui Treon cum whirc i3>c pwrty mIkiw 
luLi hmmkdgjc uf tbc Cicia tii ciM wbmr he Lui onb ifHdil ^ Uu iwrtx, 

vr wllcTi: itic qs^euifio hTCkI h difiimlJ mad indcpriMtcnf o'idesm ii iUf^Jt H> «4™uru 
rluTiityk lliii fpticad ^ thr {?Aih ynmki lEud W crc^liC aw'i ah Allnnlrf^ 

il Biwhr Kf oppuulkKri imd deicflt prsjmy hf pr«viJla| thqi ihc DMJ** find 

a QumhcT Ilf witnoM vthti %¥ili film rwvof.^ 
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aud there would be no distinction betweeti hint and aiahisu^ 
From Ills examination of all passages where %intness« are nten- 
ttoned, he however concluded that the witnesses arc not witnesma 
to anjr factSi, but Fonnal witnesses to the proper pcribrinance of 
prwcssual acts; and that there is no single imtance where witnesses 
bring evidence to settle disputed points of fact ^ 

Other early evidence' portrays this distinciion between the 
modem practice of using a witness to ihrow light on a matter in 
dispute and the more ancient use of formal witnesses as absolute 
proofi of fact, which was su^rseded when written contracts and 
wfitten ttcords csitiic inio cJtisTtiiiCc* 

Headlain also clarified the different kinds of oath procedure 
distinguished l« the CodeJ He pointed out that there are two 
kinrit of oaths: the oath by which assertions of witnesses or of 
cither of die panira to a suit are supported, referred |n in the 
phrase Aerifa/rrer (i*c. *on oath*)] and the oath* by which, after 
the charge or plea lias been formally established, the accused 
clears himself, referred to as ^mosai (i.e. 'on oath'}. When the 
pleas of both sides had been heard, die usual pnoc^ure was for 
tlic judge to take an oath and then decide die remaitung dispute, 
Hoivevcr, in some cases, the law says that diis shall be decided not. 
by argument before a sworn judp but by the solemn oath of ilie 
accused'—a procedure c]uite distinct liom the oatli by whidi the 
wimessra confirm their statement.<• In all the undoubted cases 
where an oath ends the proceedings and is followed by a judg- 
metit, the oath is taken by the accused, and the word apomoiai 
13 used. 

Hence, in the procedural pasage quoted above, 'according to 
oatits’ [apoimtm) must refer to the bttcr procedure and not 
to the oailis referred to under AsrAi^enu, In all these cases the 
procedure by oath is a substitute for trial before a sworn judge, 

* Sm llcwlltaA'i' ilucxEmfHit eAp 

I |[«wTally. ai^l Httihh a, Di. 7 . 

* llcftLnEiti dwribed liiu m tbc pvf^lpvy «uh conuoon tii Gomoj^ taw, and 

tInvLy akin Kh llu in iltr x|ikArj<P%c alf of Attk taw. C£, Diarpiawlw 

365: "Ordf*!*'—wtti 4 ±. arr eacJuilvcty oitlekb tmih — feppw Uk a mmh krf«r 
C3i£nl ihjn in bavc aJmdy num^«d^ AU? Biumcr and Snikh, t*. 3- 

1^6: * I'rliJ by cVH^ntiKry ouh {■ ihc rcinj]i of a cbmlbtni^ ami rocuuli in co 

Bit ofVEwitct^ »“ cfTibatiying hi« curilcTtlkkCD, Ot in uDcno^ I? laitir mfi Mik 

^mhqdyixiK <iwn cu4(«iitiuiu. It ji the lamr mti uf ntinmin inr ibe rxl» » 
utuib m ^iitfftlnn inhkii if? Ibid ut fbtf wimu. lomu of Dfilcnl.* 

t <X |^uitUM>il U. 
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Onc^ the witnesses have testifitd» if both pleas are cstablLihcd 
and there niU remains a poini of fact to settle^ In some cases the 
law orders the judge to at once, instead of decidtiig 

on hi^ oath* When this happens^ the judgment takes the form of 
the defendant clearing himself of the charge by oath, or paying the 
penalty required by bw* Just as, in 'deciding according to wit¬ 
nesses', the Judge is only carrying out the formality of the law, 
and there is no occasion for hts own dmeretton; $o that he does not 
Jiavc to taltc an oath^ Tlic procedure by oaili belongs to the 
department of the unsworn jndge, just as, at AtbrJis, the prokkiis 
lakes place before the aftAvn and not the dika^tri^n^ and in Rome 
an oath, if taken, is taken before the pmet^r and not the 

But all decisiom on matters of right not decided by the law, or on 
the amount of a penalty not ordained by the law, or oo a quation 
of fact not decided by fortnid witnoses or by a purgatory oath rf" 
the defendanwait these must be decided by the judge on hb oath 
(om^la Ihe action of tlie judge here began where the 

operation of the law ceased, the judge deciding absolutely accord^ 
ing to his own opinions^ with the safeguard that he swm-e to 
decide honest 

^ Tlkt jiTscirDe nTvwftmng it jmtirtn^ CC. B^^tit^rr and Sodih {#p 

Wbo> nHnpoTuiif ihe poHBftcs whtit AriiiuiSc (fW. bjf mensem thatf lu 
the kin^ wcTT tcmclinm ■wurrn, obKn t tiutt« in ^kH tac dadhif %rKh the 

fioih of jui EfbitnLlBT. EliewfcefT (il. ^ tttbdlEation wm in ilit 

intriTfU oClhr aii^oCTiicy, 
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SOME FURTHER TYPES OF STATE 
JJLGISLATION 

T he GartyniuH Code presents us with ft codificftdott, not of 
law, but of laws. The fonn of the attangement of the topics 
is signilicani,’ dictated not by reference to legal principle, 
to the inlmtal development of law, but by the extenial prsetk^ 
need of grouping together sututory tegidation rcbiitig to aiiin- 
lariiy or identity of circumstaiiccs. Its various sections cover suits 
concerning ownership of actual or alleged slaves; tape, adultery, 
and the like; marriage and property rights; partition of property 
among children and hrirs-at'law; sale and mortgage of family 
property; repayiticni of ransom; children of mixed marriages; 
mpondb^ty for the aebt of a slave; the heiress, rcguktloos for her 
marriage, and the dispooiiion of her property; adoption; and a 
variety of actions in special cases. 

ThB list of subjects, analysed ro previous chapters, does not 
exhaust the types of legislation widi which die aristocratic govern¬ 
ments were concerned from an early date. Hicre are also laws 
which supply us with imporumt mformation about other types of 
public legislation. 


I. WATtft-SOFPUeS 

The Cretan cities, like Greek cities in general, must lutve been 
largely dependent on available water in the immediate vicinity, if 
not within the chics themselves;' and they would be sulgcct to 

4 And wnAiovi m i mm^ber of wtcKiit ooddL Fff the IntpliuEldiii « Diomndi 
PL L {Ofdr 3$ (ihe AnpiriAn 41 uid 4% (ite Hjuiit 

espdej; Srt Cod*)j Ay {the Ftlicirf Codif). Bui tf. DHR T 44^1 'On 

I'rflbfccf dc fnteitucr un €ff^n ntimn^ k Tcnrlnt ubruniic du irstc 
MglflJii'i e€c. 

» On Ripplla «R WTchcrky HGRG uni Inbdbgn^i^, n. ■- 

or. Giitntvil PPO 
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disadvantages in bringing pitntiful suppUi^s of water from hllk, 
more or It^ diitant^^ by Impressive aqiieduots^ demand¬ 

ing a considerable degrei: of tcciinical skill, were bulk in Greece 
before HtllenUtic and Roman timta^ and tJicy ;ire Jkmiliar 
acltievemcnts of the lyranis. But large aqueducts were expensive to 
build, and also required setded conditicms over an extenidve area, 
such as would be denied to a city often at war with neighbours and 
sttbjeci to sTege*^ We should therefore naturally expect to find more 
modest methods associated with Crete.* 

'fhe methods of pre-Roman Greece^ inevitable in a country of 
pcx)r water-^tjpplyi consisted of sinking wells and cutting cisterns 
in the rock to collect nun-wutcr- As opp^wed to public means of 
water-supply, lucli as Ibuutujns, wells and cisleras could belong to 
privaic houses; so that a plentiful supply of more or less pure 
water fiom springs niiut have been a decisive factor in dctermiiiitig 
the sites of villages and townSn 

j-Vt GoulaSi the probable site nf the Cneun Lato, ihcrr h no 
such supply close at hand, and thei^fore dsterns were used, some 
of them ptiblic,^ many for private houses^* A cisitem was built at 
Drerxtt izi dir Kdicnisdc period, and it is ccinmeniomted and 
daled by an itiscriptioti** At Gortyna the water-supply featitra in 
the legislation of the firyt half of the fifth century the river 
water bring concerned in the first of the three inscriptions w'hkh 
will be mentioned in this conncctinnA 
Tliough details ofinierpreiation have been disputed,* the genera) 
sense of thk first inscription Is clear, llie citizens are allowed to 
divert w'ater from the main stream for ihcir own lands, subject to 
the iiondition that the level is noi allowed to fall below a certain 
height at the bridge in the agitra. Tliis atratigcmcni would ensure 
iliai w!ini water was cotutaniiy being drawn off at the diy, the 
more dJsiaiU lands watcml by the stream would continue to have 
a nifftcieiu supply. Urns ihc common Hglus of the citizens to the 
rivTT lire still recognized, though u common natriciion is imposed 
by the stale* 

i WirtbcrltY ik 

* AHumiivr tfaju tbe *i]iitduc» ol ihf Mincidii perM been tfcnerallf tSawtd 
tkliimo ilbuK;. 

<ttai XXV tz<fni>afia. 

*■ nc.11 t.Xf |1- Thf sms Itwi wmi hkkI whkh KaI beftt uhcI 

cavturk? cju-licr lit MiUmt and tl cf. ik. 37. 

'* tC 44i3 U ti, * For dlHinttn wrs CiiiLTchji:ir.i ^ d*. GuLrittiil tS- 
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Ijutiey,^ oa the necessity (or irrigation of culd- 

vatctl tand in countries of seasonal drought, draws attention to 
the care which the Greek Icgisiatois paid to the majiagemcnt and 
equitable distribution of water, Coropared with the quantitative 
limitation at Gftriyiiti, there was a periodic limitation at Thasos, 
where the water, dbtributed by public chanuds, was reserved for 
municipal purposes at certain times. Similar laws were no doubt 
enacted in most Greek cities fmm an early period,* At Gortyrta, 
the Ollier two inscriptions ruriher iUustraic the attention paid to 
iJie problem. 

Part of Lhe purport of the fint of sccficw to be Ibal ibc 

careless use of water, in such a way that it goo over a neighbour's 
land, is legally prohibited. An injured party can cbiim five 
drachmas daily from the person responsible. 

In the second,* die law apparently ordains that, if ani^e 
brings water over a neighbour's bud, provided that he has given 
prior notice, he suffers no penalty, even if the vvatcr docs not flow 
away. Unt if permission is not given, the person responsible must 
pay a drachmaf?) a day. The situadon is similar to that of ilic 
curlier law rorbidding carrlrss use of water over a ncLgllbom’s 
bud, cxccpr that, in that case, ncglificncc is the factor rrsponaiblc 
ibr tlic greater fine- 

The same inscription goen on to forbid the acciimulaticin of 
refuse in the viciiiity of houses*—a measure tun u ml in the 
inictrsts of ptlblir; health and decency. 


S. FONEHAU 

It is hardly lurpruing that ihc curly teg^adon includes regu- 
btions relating to the disposal of the dead. Ttie first of three 
Cortyntan imerip lions on the subject belongs to die earliest 
period.* The purport seems to be that the rebtives could not avoid 

* Ifi BCH l-M 381 . * ca: B. u. i 44 a. 

» iC 4.45 A. ». * il. t3 A. Cf. w. z<. a^. 

* Ct AHjl AdL SIG 313.37 h Guan^itici mtint. 

* IC <uiki<^7Lb^tld 64hL d. live law h hrU*/ IhjI Tbll it ivlitc* 

to riiQd^ K^niu fndkmtcfl fJ'Hi'' initl&l Thr iJlcmktivie m (i> lupfMse: 

tNic k pcsubHUr wl^kh wwot tie ful«d dtrL Ct. Guer- 

ducci. On itK rAily GAxk kgidiiicn m funenb tec DHR I n^htrc 

U ii psnbed tiirt ihMi kwi oT thk kkui exkird At Spitm (Phi, Ijt. 37)1 Syrw^^ 
(D.S. I f ol ChamiidM (5u^ Ftnr^ The mm cirlclscutffd 

wrfr the AthffiiiiiF the uuhfiKty fot whkHtt ^reiat b«ck ta Epimfitud^^ amil Soton 
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the responsibility of laying out the dead, either by legal judgment 
or by oath« 

The T^ccend imeription* conccmi a general UabUity rcgiirdiiig 
funerals. If there is no public roadj the corpse can be carried over 
anoiher person V landi A fine of ten staters is imposed for obstruct¬ 
ing this proifision^ If, howev^cr^ a road docs exist and the rcatives 
of the deceased carry the corpse over another's land^ they arc 
liable (a a fine, specified no doubt ift a part of the law tliat has not 
survived. 

The third inscription* ordains thai, if iJie reTatives arc unwilling 
to carry out die appropriate lustration, a judge b to pronounce 
how they should arrange the matter* If they fail to comply with 
Iiis drebion, the judge ttimsdf b to be responuble for the lustra^ 
tion and, under oatli, b to exact double the cost of the lustralion 
(i*c. from the rclauvca)** 


3, oamaom, iiECvarrv ano MonrciAGm^ ARurrRATiciM 

A rdalively significant proportion of the nun^iving Gonynian 
legblatinn relaici to these important topics. Some of this evidence 
has already been referred to tn the recount of the nniikammoi and 
the 

There b a possibility that m early fragment h a law concerning 
things received as security** Bui the provisions of ihc so-cnJicd 
Second Code proridr us with the earliest information in any dctciiJ 
about these types of IcgislatiDn.* 

In the first and second columns the law b concerned with 

(Ptu, Sd, [D.] lOTfiw The k mdUe (ikn 14}j T-mim OA ^ki iiMvm 

pnociparnxicdt dic%^ centre If* Femract, iwlturJIcniciU partira i aiffrei !c* 
d^irmsUviumi tkitikur fvu cptimme. C*3t pcwrquiii, H«ra U 

lulim ck Solon, l<a dkpcHtlidai nu Ic k /fllEAchcikl ^oiloncni k Cclla 
Mint ttlatma mm p mc o BWOi dc» rc£nnii3/ So, at Ckiriynsi, ihe 

iccki ld irU^ci rarpotufliiU^ U^ cbc ^piAdlemtu. 

* /^r B ft n. (eoHy 51)1 C- ».&), Of, Kolilfr-Ziehinh as no. 4. 

* /i- 7G B (brtwem 4So-^3Di ux}, Th^ rdjnvn me thr 

*<JuMxdued ewnput* [Dj loftoi *0^ * Oaem low oC the 5rd C (limog 
A^Jr X 40$, B, |um. 4, Unei ij If.), 

* 1 C 4-41. V-Vli 47i Code Ctil. I as-l* 95 pnd XJ fil X aft, See 

gS pjid 54“<»- 

* ih. 30 (raid* 5tli-wid ftih C, mjo,}. Cf. Guv^uceW td Im, ITalbl^ (AJA I mS) 
(Utl tiol aiitmpt t& etfilAin it, 

*ik 41 1 -Vtt iemilf 5Lh C EM,}. Sec C#iunlu «4 td lor- for btL>bofr*pHy« QT. 
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daman: done by animals.^ Thf owner of an animal which has 
5ufr.*red injiiiy haa lire right of acliinging ha injuretl ammal 
with that owned by another pewon, which caused the dan^- 
If he does not colisenl to the exchange, the owner of the annual 
which caused the damage must pay the simple value.* (It can be 
infcrrwl from the context that the animals referred to here were 

probably oxen.) ' . , . ■ t 

If the injured parry does not bring the wounded animal, or 

produce Its dead body, to show the damage to the owner of ihc 
animal which caused it, in the way prescribed in carher legulation, 


no can \k inadc^ . 

If a pia has >%^und«l or killed an ox* the pig becomes the 

property of the oiener of the ox. the amoimt of supplementary 
indemnity pcrlnips being assessed in a pan of the law that has not 

survived^ , * , ,» » . ^ 

The same provisions are to be observed m ease of injury to a 

horse, a mule or an ass. If the beast Ls dead, or it is not othciwwe 
possible to bring it to show the damage to tSic olhet die 

claimant must give prior notice of his intentiort to let it be seen 
Iw the other party, xo the presence of two witnesses, wlic^cr it 
may be. Tlie injured party and the witticssis must swear tlwi the 

legal procedure has been carried ouL • 

We need not here concern ourselves with the mutilated beg^ 
ning of the third column,* follows (U- 7-^) (.oticcms the 

case where birds or beasts have been deposiled in Iriisl for lue or 
for ntlicr nurptac. If the person who ^ received the bird or beast 
camiol return it at the proper ame, lie ts liable to pay the nmplc 
value But if the mailer comes to law, and the peison who has 
ihc property in trust dmim the matter, and he is convicted, he 
most pay dmihlc thr value* as wcH as a fine to the state.* 

The opening lines of the fourth column again give no satisfac- 

» AihauMiS 14.O* and Ronum «fn di 

* ^ Jjmtffnjililr* ^ dainnHc it poiiM mtxti (he VlJuc ^ llw 

Dim (t*. 4S5) pniEFTwl ilie fwmrf hitcr^sefstifTn. 

Kor « piwhif Mtw foc Gujuducfi ^ ttt. CX T^llR 1 ki. 4 .. 

* Ct IG 4-47-B^ Mwi itrfi tmetw -oflWfiiui lnw^lu fn m*cif- 

See DHR I 4 ^ ifcwi 5 

1 =i 6 h. Cr. 1C +-7^.8: 79^16, fit; 144 I15J ^ pwialiy w** i» 

4iwfat diif to hiMtKwtaetitf nupExl kJi (be ymcset Iw* suvl pcfhsf* 

|_ /jn^ liie ciuicd uf^nce 1 l^ itw itAte- Cf- Athmiiiii vfld 

Tlif ]myi»£ 7 it dw to Ibf tfiMf k £ia| t|»ozi(^ hete m dnewhecc,. 
iht utiMliti U Lhe VJdiK dT ikic dmitafur paid privately. Glilirdikfiti 

^im 4 d. Gk« SBX'G 
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tory scmc, but It may be that a fine of quadrupli; tbc value was. 
laid down (as at Rome) for theft. The remamdet concema the 
provisions nehtting to a fttgtttve serf which have been discussed.* 
‘Ibc meaning of the i;c\xnih^ and final, oolumn is uncertain, but 
may have been concerned with damages done by a slave,* 

A (iagmcnc of a law from Knossos; not earlier than the fourth 
century o.c.,* is concerned with the same kind of pm visions. A 
man who has broken the boms of an animal must pay a fine* to 
the owner. If a buyer wants to send back an animal which he has 
bought, he is allowed five days in which to do so; hut he must pay 
an indemnity of three obok dally, in payment of working value, 
unless the animal is not broken into work, in which ease ilic 
indemnity is waived. If the seller refuses, the buyer can send back 
the animal in tiie presence of witnesses. 

A fragment of a ^rtynian law relating to procedure* lays dowTt 
the imervab prescribed in certain cases before Judgment must 
1 }c given. In a dispute concerning bouothtries, a delay of fifteen 
days is alJosved, presumably to ollnw the necessary iitvestigatioD to 
take place. If the period was ejscccded, tlic judge could be legally 
punished, just as if he bad refused to carry out the process of law, 
unless public scrricc or family mourning excused the delay. 

But the judge of the htlairtia, or the judge concerned tvith 
securities, had to act more tirgcittly. They were bound to give 
judgment on the same day as the parties appeared, or at la test on 
the day after. 

A rather later fragment* is eottcemed witli ihe same type of 
procedure, except th.tl an arbiixator, and not a judge, is the sub¬ 
ject of the regulation. The fragment is important if only because 
11 is the only Gortynian law certainly rdatuig to private .arbitra¬ 
tion. Tlte arbitration is rtferrttl to, not by a technical name, but 
by ,t paraphrase.^ The permissible delay before judgment is 

‘ Spc p. Cf, DiUt ) 3y7 wid with Gimnlum W he. 

^ So iJUSL 1 Aixttn jnt C-, Ciwikjo^i W tC p A'llLj DL 

* or InT llih Iwi tutiirtfity rsued cofitrovcny. Of. DKk t 43 ^* i- Rvi 

Guuiiucct Tbr trrficiiJA/ eitihr gT ihr wkich 

wov&d ^piiin the lute cccurrmec of i^tt pi^tsettL 

* 4.49 B (eariy jth €l l&J. CL DHR I 39^ am! Fuithrr tilMici^ntphrp 
Citwdueti ^ 

■ Ik Bit **‘*^)^ CT I 4 «>, 4JO, 49 *. 

' Vk. Z IVc du iwl Iukimt the lEM-hiuniil Icnn, altboiigli Co^ 

pajditi btlirrrd ihfti thit fttiighj tf€ Ihr i-*- ^iAktiithv, rtT ibr m h»ir liwfipe 

Itefl 1C 4.:J l-J (mid-. Otli G. be caillrd AupOffTlfc ImvreVtr: 

cT CiUArdycd Far Athem rC 0.54^ 
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pronouncctl is three diiys. The arhiirator must pay cost, if this 
^riod is exceeded, to the pimy requesting arbitration- It ffiems 
that arbitration could he requested by cither or both parties, 

Tlic illegal seizure, as security, of person, crop or personal 
cimliing aad ornaments, was ih t subject of earlier legislation than 
the Code, of which some portions remain,' Bui when such an 
offence Iras been enromitted against an unfrec person, man or 
woman, only h:df the penalty for stTzurc of the person, and one 
third for seizure of clotliing or ornaments, was payable, compared 
with compensation ^ person,* < , - 

In a further section, certain lands are mentioned, hcloiiging to 
the aiatt?, which it has leased for cuUtvalion. The sale or mortgage 
of these lands Is declared to be illegal. 

A fragment of a law, of which two copies appear to Itave sur- 
vlvcd,* 13 cooccmcd with ibe illegal stiiufc of trers^ houses iuid 
posAcsaions which <lc> not belong to the debtor* A clear diadiictioji 
is made between a seizure carried out in the cotmiryt ^tnd a s^M^nTe 
of house iR ihe ft may be that in both e^es the occupying 

jcris were intrnded to be protected agiiinsi being involved in 
sequestra.non of it msisicr’s property^* In the first a 

litnmnry meiisnring of the holding or esUte is implied, nnd me 
suit is to be settled by oaiH including thf oaths of ilic nine 
nearest ndghbotits, and of the diiputanWy the one for whom tiic 
majoriiy of the nine ncighbcmreswrar. wins the suit. In die second 
case, three of the nine ncighbtmrs arc to lake the oath to settle the 
tsfiue. 

Why arc nine neigh boms and then three cf tune neigh hours 
specified? Three of nine nrighbouis are obliged to swear to the 
same clTeet, in the second case. In the first ease, no number U 
specified, hut the matter is settled by majority oath. 'I’he second 
case would be easier m settle, the fiT¥t more ditficult because it 
in\ti]ved laud boundaries. Hut the qinrificattoii of iiine and tliree 
til the same context leads os to suppose that these mimbers were 
not lintuitousiy sdecied; nor is it likely that, nine was selected 
merrly because it was an odd number. 

Since it i* impossible lo conceive of holdmgs of such a shape 
■ IC 443 {rtlly ^ Cy MA)t 'tllh tntrlioicripd^y, 

^ Ot h lilt iritis of ffer ami tiidrcr pumyii vn£b the 

umc d^pttipMlinlUlIC pm^Ety, 

* [C 4.7^ Awl Ql B\h\kf^phy ^ fot. 

‘ liflt^crr AJA I ^13- O. p. 4 Ch 
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that they could have conunon bout^darie^i with titnc othera, even if 
the matter could be settled by such randful geometry, the expira¬ 
tion must be sought elsewhere. In view of the many indications 
that nine was a sacred number in ^iinQan^A^^ycenacan religion^ 
it may be that the number was chosen, not for functional, but by 
virtue of traditional associations.* Or it may be that here we h^vc 
a further indication that the tribal divisions of land made by the 
Dorian Immigrants were still preserved** ^ 

The second wltimn of the first* of the inscriptions mentioned 
above was probably coticemed with the items of property of a 
fret man which could not be seized as securitiesp The prohibited 
items included hU arms,* the loom, the wool, the iron tools, the 
ox-yoke, the plough, the liatid^mill stones^ aucli utensils as he 
might have deposited in the and the marriage-bed* 

besides perhaps clothes and personal adornments. The uriccr- 
talnty of its context apart, the list is ofiraportance and interest as 
constituting the normal possa^^ons of a free person at the time in 
Gonyna* 

The third column of the same ImcriptiDn deals with the cstsc of 
a man who is &0 prevented by old age or other reasons that he 
catmol himself go to a place to make a seizure of securities* He is 
allowed, under such cireumstauces, to appoint a deputy w'ho is 
irgaliy empowered to make Uic seizure on his behalf T he presence 
of a public oBkial was apparently eonsidercd unnecessary> 

A numlxrr of other liiscriplioni* may concern debtors, but ilieir 
content Is so fragmeiuarj' or uncertain tltat they add little of 
value to our knowledge. 

* Cr. ThanwA OC £4. 

* At ICaa the twill i*criri£cd to Zrtii Peliew whj idrrtctl from iw«ity-«vcn bulLi 
pcocTilcd by tbe Cribn, ihtc^ frotn carb ^Tuitit. At Spwta tiine liuti iatfT built foe 
Lhg K.ihjitiin, 'f hEiif! tudlii, tJunw fiom u£ll plutM-iy. TIi OCU t H I ifcVii 
ddfij; 10^5 onsl Alb. 141 e^C 

*U. IC 4 . 75 »i , 

* M(ift Gmk Iq^llop fiippofled tbii prohibitianp aecordloB to D.S. I.79.5: 

/thtKai AfrilOK. 

Wtvthcr nil Um? oiIkt itemo' in ibe li^ as ci:;flBiAJy cncliiidKt fi doubtful Cf 

Tbrudov. Jua. Ciu«rti*cci Jbr. 

* The tiuthAd Ml not unuMUi). iX DHH i fu ». 

* 1 C 4J&3, 85, Kt. rosi it. 460-^ m.c.}. 
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but Birict Faic had cast too deep 
Her dork foundattoru^ and too fast had boimd^ 
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INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL RELATION¬ 
SHIPS OF THE STATES 

I. THE CRETAN KOINON 

H aving cjtamiricd the legal, social and political iojiitutions 
of tile states, and the relatively stable tconamic bads which 
supported these institutions, we must now turn to a general 
consideration of dte rdaiions of the states to one another in Crete 
itself^ nttd also i» seek an eaplanation for the continuing tradi- 
tionai onaioi-ratic character of Cretan society, despite the close 
and complex relations with very diflefcnt foreign commumiics 
wliich developed in the HeUenlnic period. 

The geographical conditions which helped to fbater the growth 
€jf so many autonomous Cretan ddes were also a potent factor 
operating against natural or enforeed unification. Though Strabo* 
could refer to KntMsos, Gortyna and Kydonia as the greatest and 
most fairiDUs of the cities, he tells us that Kuossos and Gortyna 
had to cooperate to ensure the subjection of the remainder; and 
diat, when they quBtrclled, there was strife throughout the island. 
Meither of the two most pottcrful citi« could ever comm.ind the 
necessary economic and military resources to advance a stable 
dominion beyond die mountaia barriers wiiich alike protected 
and drcuTtiKTibed their respeedve spheres of inlluence. These 
spheres of infiuence would, as we have seen, include any com- 
munitira reduced to perioccic subjection. The autonomy of other 
lesser ddes was entured partly by the uneasy balance of power 
between Knossos and Gortyna, since, as Straba Implis, ihia 
balance was prrscrv'cd becanae die dominant cities sought the 
alliance of the Iciaer; portly because die need to control the serB 
on the land which formed the chief economic resource at the dii^ 
posal of each autonomous city mutt have been a further powerful 
Cictor, allied to geography, operating in favour of dreentmitsa* 
tion. The iaet that perkxis of peace were of thon duration, from 
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tilt end of the rourtli century to the Roman conquest^ Is a Mtm 
reminder that war between states was the prke of aiiionomy 
depeudeitt on balance of power. The ruling citiatiu of the cities 
were united and divided by the economic system they sustained. 

This central and unresolved corUTUdiction between mutual 
interest and ntuiua] hostility of the ruling classes Itccomes more 
marked with the onset of the Hellenistic period. Our information 
fiom this period shows the development of a further contradiction 
which complicates and intensifies die first. Cretan isolation is 
broken down, and the island becomciij in a spetiai way, closely 
related to the general economic and historical devetopment of 
the Hellenistic world. The cities enter into diplomatic luid niiliiaT>' 
agreemcnLi with fondgu powers, publish proxeny decrees, inti^ 
ducG, in some cases, foreign political terns. The fear of social 
revolution, which had appear^ already elsewhere in the fourth 
century,* of a social rtvoluuoo which developed its four-point 
programme of ubohlion of debt, division of land, conflscadon of 
persona.) property and liberation of slaves to assist its progresa, 
finds its echoes also in Crete with the Iianian oath of the third 
century—though, significarttly, the fourth point of the programme 
is droppi:d,‘ 

The extension of liic Federal principle, marked by the union of 
smaller states into various types otkaimn, which is so characteristic 
a feature of the Hellcnutic period,* also affected Crete. thitd- 
ccnlury inscription from Ltsos,* in Western Ctefe, records o treaty 
between the Orcioi* and King Magas of C>Tcne, Tlic Oreioi— 
‘Tlie rcoplc of the Mouoiains’—were a group of neighbouring 
cities winch included roikihision, ccnircd on Lisos, and forming 
a hnimn with common rrllgiuus, as well as pohdcal tics, and a 
common coinage,* It has been plausibly suggested that a loose 
confcdcTHtion might have existed m the ‘Etoocreian' dismet of 
Eastern Crete in the third century,’ 

But the history of the vidssiiudo of the Cretan AVinmi itself 

• Tun ind CHJSUi HC lai, citing D. 74 C.t 4 ^ Ikk. AttUJirnm je, £4 A. Am. 

Tirt, 141 (f foirinr: mti fat the llJ.] * 15 . 15 ; SKG (. 75 , ml. i, line s®. 

*See pp, I >8. ttlt-S- * Ct Tun Hwt OriSlh <!8-7&. 

MCs.XA'n.p, 

• The uwqc wBi knowti diu i« Hb. (4-S3.fl). 

< Cf. CJurttlvw uf tv,; V^in FiTcnlnTc ChtC »eo-6, Ai the tbne oT the inE&ty the 
jt«Mi««« iilticd la Cnnyux, 

• Vui EJtifnfciTC iS- 13^-7. htnnig hii Ci^iicncf aii ttw* iintriptifliii tC Jrlt. 1 •nti 
tlL IV.i. 
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cjecnipjifics cfit impulse Id wards fcdcrEitlaii as 

it was manifcsLcd in Crete, aitd tjic lii^liiy uf^^tabW cliaracier ef 
such federation as possible there in the prevailing conditions^ 
In hia study of the Crrian Koimn^ Van dcr Mijnsbrugge suggested 
that origin was very probably to be sought m the so-cailcd 
iynkr/tism&f which occurred in ancient rimes when the indepen¬ 
dence of die Island u-iis endangered by foreign enemies*We ^ail 
have to return to bi$ conclusion that the Cretan A'&imti was an 
ancient tralirution.* He went on ro dificreniiate between this 
ancient synk^jmQj and the Aoimfn of the ca^tant sources of the 
historical perlod* which* in his opinioni had to be considered tnde* 
peiidcntly, because it was restonrf at rimes when no foreign enemy 
threatened the independence of Crete* 

The Cretan AImWa is mentioned in thirteen imeriptiens before the 
Roman conquest,* The /Coinen may also be intended in a number 
of sources which use rile formula ^drts^ K^nicrc or something 

57p dtinit n+i. lArJral. 4. 19 b: c^rd Tmro 

sJ ^tuiftd^orwv: Xul i^irfrtnir 

Aj^^fitww »IK orrfcrrotTO' koj 

ifwt Hiilio KaM: nfpjK^irJi'cini ot ^ror aihrofc 

jidlr^EiC ii|£ 

• /w. C£ CmtlinaJi RF [ 1907) r? n. 31 * 1 «> Multdarc 55 VR 

^ Etmn lUUni fttul diaomed by MtHTJpbiWH ZVK and; ^ Vad det 

CK oibcn, ont 6t3[ia Lappa^ pubjiihcd by Gyordueci (IG 

a.XVlf^)^ thr Ollirr frnm On>po4 fVtflr’ PP- 9 Sh widcd 

by Van Elfetilette in lili ILri, CMC The tiilrtficii w- 

fi} in liae 1 1 (= 1 C fcXVT liLappa) a)j Ikici luf. uid 17 £ for 

tbs tanctunry Hif Fotciiicio uvi Aii4|slif||||« ai IicnQ* mcipiind by mv^mE d[ti^ oT 
the OcUa Jtn 4 Mr Fml ^nl Cl ilcl 

(ii] Sic LLtn to- 12, neme cf iht EpblumiiMU mriiTti ifiK \hc ^Wia dt 

md* On ibi Mmiufrf Mtu! ihi: foitiviil of Anemu Lrultopltryvfvr, *rbe Mttgncuiini 
pni^ fc^' KTvtM iij lilt Cretan Antmi rn All nut to tmenuJ wax. ^oy/G 

[1^ Kem Zlii /cffini/bA e«b ^fa/suitii *E)n Afa wtelff jg no, ja. Ftt-tlrifwri deem 
dtalir^ ^|tli the f-rtJtidQihm of on the Mimfuki', pcnenltd u if by the 

Grri-Uije^vtKHp. wiiii the piiipoic of ccndiTniifl^ iht that Vf wm founelal 

by CnrUno. Abom 707/6 luc. 

3-XVl {Lsppa) 9, Fmxrny detrx of iIk Qfrtiin in ^vwjtc/■ 

|r]fi< 4 iU» E^i)' jrnd CX ia 

(vl 1 C {Am) oi. MuiilElfd Gofnaiml of n dt^sim of ihe Drliot AWmiw* mi 
C- i.ix 

(V'i) A* PvoxnV' tlacrec nf the Crelnii. AaOiHP oi fovouf of KjHMlldiW' AbooJ 

165 n.a 

(v-ii i Dufrb«£h. CAiut «b £Miw^ 1517, lincis and gi-'^a, Dtotc of die 

Cretin mejeoiarki in Um nerTke of tWniy VI Phlbwirtw. of tfyp*. Tl« 
spldim fcavie Ijm wmi to Afcemidria by ibe Cretan Atmqii; but it ^ likdy UiAt eicb 
Uittnhn itilc WII n. »ctid ljcku|]« in afTOrdtUire wftb « iMty betwren iJir 

Anim aod PKdrmx, For mmilon ii mode of nnhiHirt kih 10 AglKM of Koi, 1 hi^ 
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«{mikr;‘ and it b possthle to assume Its existence in otiicr evidence 
of colSccuve Cretnn action.* A number of conditsionj about the 
Kifinm, drawn from ttiis evidence:, may be regarded as firm,* 

llic Affincn was an accepted kind of loose federal organization 
in the HcHeimtic period, in which the dominant part was pfayed 
by Gortyna and Rnossos. It had a Council, consisting of delegates 
from the various member states, who were called ^Ofdrtn, There 
was also a popular Assembly In the Koinen^ which was called 
tJ xrmwK dr ni rivr RJaijraifcvr, and which consisted of the 

citliicns of the memher states. Tlic dccroes ofthc were Issued 

by the and the Assembly In conjunction. The £Viiwji met 

in dlfTereiit places, for example Knossos or K]kon(?), perhaps 
Axos, Prbnsos or Lappa. 

But the Cretan Aorium bad diaracterisucs which difTcreutiated 

Ijq (lif jicfvfcE fjf t^fiuleuiiy, &cmi liic^ 'iiali-* Cq tt llif Hifffii WLittM i 
BclVrmV 1^3 dtul B.CL 

iVlii) SIG 654 A, lint ^ Demcof lb? Knw y ptiw an 4 lbs Crrlall ITnasnuitlluitliMir 
ibr AlWnido Hej ^nirro i, Abcnif IJt ILG- 

(kj ‘ilf-jf. pfP' 9 iT., fix 5, Tktitxef tli? Knmimn aiuJ liit- &tt»i 

in booour of lotiitfvnc uofciuiwn, Abmit 151 ji.tL 
IC (Apm;) C Sk tine 3 I^ccrcr ^ Aplcni ifl liOfKMTpf Amdoi nl 

jfammi Eii* M^iuide U>w*i^ tb? Cfftim Aoiw Jind pmuiulitHir A(itcr&, time 
ii in diipuEc, Bhtx ic ii not ^bn^ic-r Altnlot ]» &4I-E97 fpo Ditunibergc^^ 
CimhJiiErci, Vxn Bfkni^TOiir « AuaIIjb II* 1^13^ ii,c. (su lituttnvlUc?k Afkhd, 
lUiiMi Scr£tul)r Ji intemkdi 

(iri) IC 3^ IV iJtinmi)- ^ Jiiirt Jtidpum of l|lt b* n ll^pul? 

Itamm anil l^rnpyEriA. Rc(ft?ncc a mode to th? Z^oEcmfllc ccmtr^ of 

flAXFiJi jppmvrti by itw Ciftlnn A^ibuui tCiwjiiii. ihc Cjf file iftnli C- I li/I 11 PrtL 

(xii) 10x11.3.^54 = IC 4-1^7 (GntiyniiJ. tV?JT? ofthr CkiantfUorf and AscniHly 
of iJic Crrmw—< 17 ^* 1 ^* purMpoc J^rti Tni{t][[ 3 C 4 (v^]i tw» 
gr min n dM? of AiUpb?- iSful G. B.CL 

(xiii) IC 1.XX] V iiPT'iHnw«}i ffi lira Ikcr??nf thrCrcfiin Ainnimin boDnuT nf 
Epikb^ ttf Ikmov ^ SoinxJU'kt- Cl ilc. 

^ S4SG 335, 1^ (Atlipnioii detm! fm EimuirkLl^ oTKydnniik^ j SCDl 5137-5164 

lFr«triii»nth 0/ tircrert oT Mykaii rduting to Crelrji CMicn KM 3^ (i^} i?5 ff>» 
lior J3 r<>fi?lTlikn-Mil4:nrwan o^rccnunl of Itjlfi/a *.£.}; Vlh 7»ll-9 and K44 
(Pulficntion of itin iakitid AimUM m 216 mo.}; PEk [Rhodiaii mbMy in 

ibS m.rL) i EC a.iU f lo A, tlpr 4 (Dux^^- cf A|iim; m honour of Piplyiki of 

Fhium); C-Aok i’iksFf.D^Jt l$Z7> \itm ay (Dreoe? of Cn^tlt toErncniiM 
Agfani rJ Km}[ EC i^EV (Ilum) ^ Hoc ^3 {Mognnlian artuiimiion bflwccn Itaocli 

and HKtMpyina}. CC MuiEjcIkc ZVK 4a and Van El&uiem: CAItr ijot 

* Aj lugfcrArfl by Visa LiFmtrTTF, lURiifEy, Liv. 4gH7 (Crttm-Korona ne^tia- 
ilatu of 170 Plh iEiuhtiMfid Aiuip^ulAi lo ihoAchAoutotn the kmvI 

C^an-Khcdiaii D.fk 40.1 (NcgqiktiouB wtib Rome in 70 ef. Ck- D* 

119 ^ Ck jk 49 t V bq. FJb H.11 III t ^b nnmTihnfiJi (kotcnniiin'' ba b 

tnmoripliiBi of to6 

■ IJic tmrluik-n wt« dnmn Iiy Vmt (W MymbivgK CK. tonni-. CC V*tv 
EJfciitwfr CMC igt-^, ^ ^ 
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It from mdi federal kagiifs of the period as the Achaean League. ■ 
Though the grafted and lionours to forclgucrat our 

sources give no proof of the e>ti 5 tcjicc of Crctari citbemhip^ of 
a federal army* or of federal magistrates.^ In the sphere of foreign 
poJiqi'i tfic individual member states of the Kmnon enjoyed con* 
sidcrabEe mdcpendence and were noi automaticaJly bound by 
confederale poUries^* 

It would be incorrect to ignore tiic contempt^rary Cret4ini con- 
ditiojis, and in particular the jealous autotiotny of the more power¬ 
ful states^ ai being in part rapousiblt for these unique fcaiurcs of 
the Romm. £ut it Is equally incorrect to consider tilt Koimn a$ we 
know it from our Helieniiiic sources indq^endcntly oT the ancient 
SCK ailed srnkrftbmoSi on the ground that it was restored, in the 
later periodj times when no foreign enemy menaced the indc* 
pcndence of Crete-“ For the view that menace from abroad was 
responsible for the original institution may be no more than the 
guesswork of a bter period^ to account for the tradition of an 
early confederacy of some kind. It is certainly in marked contrast 
witli die emphas^ placed by Aristotle on the recent phenomenon 
of an InvosJon of worlkre from abroad; so dmt it U necessary to 
seek elsewhere for oji explimation of the tradiiicm. 

> OC fjim ftod GfHFiilt, HC ^ 3 -^* on Achucin snd fbe remafk, lit. Mz 

' IE ii mdbrtLEnatc that (jiveb onJr p mmiU ode ^mnl fisr KtnbosL every ftiTTn ol pubCc 

and pdviljQ ^ticidatim]; ihiry wmM h^vt C 4 ;iiAUy 10 llie Lc-o^ U 

Knikm, theSwH Repubikk n Cambridge Colkgc, a Triuk* Unipn^ and ihs viTlajtii 

crkkcl c;luh+ it b noir, bl trMrtiUtntg il, lO aVtiid vaiitrui itnprvpiT tori 

dT ihc inlaid tfa^njc". 

* llte Cctun merrenArki in ihtfOTioenf Picjlciny Vt [I>LaTbu:h J^p) 

eertMuty fipva no JmiihuEion fia ipcnJcmit oT a Ajrmy^ Hid it a doaibdyl ifv^'c 

can c%hih-«pctk«rfi:}drTAl ccHLiuii^mtv, «iKetbra»u flip lion b that the incmbcr itotei 
Knt iLun^eunry ticc>|ii of thrif OWO vipiiticBVp tlnH ■l-iyT[jii|!^ini‘‘nli!H^ liif imrtfieiikent tttftdi'ii 
hy ihc ftowif with th« king. Cf. Van EBi^tetiz CSlG 13 Q, aad Vut dcr MtjTMbcuggtt 
4ite ig. 

* DocumjRtu He dated bf rtfrrsKt to pntiokAtTrm of Cjnt:t)i£B oni! KnoMO, Thcic 
wcfc imrnlcial magmatn to mry cm dipkcFOiOic negotAfiant. 

* In ihe deem of the CccUin RJUTceoArim embuba id AglMdi ore rnentiemed from 

the iUliCt cn whkh iht na:£%ttaim bcknif^—und not fifviM lilt KeiTHTn. t:unurnet 11 
mode m in 183 ll.lLp wilh ejfh nifni^ Uife of the JKhuwi Bcponmly (SIG ^7). 

The Khodiun roUDimt arimllarcourpeht ihnir ar^UtlcwH in iLd (JPliJ. 

* Van dcT I CK ^8) ilatnd the wtaiii rcuof aikiia of ihr £wimm 

to 231 itlyin« chi iIk evidcuce of Plb. 4.^4- Ct uln Swohodn GS 3.J40. 

KiitJukrr (Cm. 0 t. jtH. iQfluP, 453J nB n.c. CC Cmrcbicdp 1 C I p. sSi 

4 p. B777 Mutiche^ ( 3 £VK 43 it Hid %) ptif«d the fqumlaiion of the Kmmit 

belHtdi tyi Did u\943. Vaa£Uc3iEi=rrr (CMG 13 : 2 - 8 ^ ihr ihiTdqUMmt of 

|hc3]d€l^buini{huargiinnloaaf«<£aziuiiiMlon^ IG 

if. 1 C XII iu|isil 3C4. 
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The Dori^na^ aa the Jatest arrivals—comparod with the Aeoliam 
and loniaus—of the three branches uf the Greek race associated 
xvith the tlirre maia dialects^ have icR ihc fullest traces of their 
tribal traditiojis. Cotning from the bighhiods of I>om in Central 
Grceeci* they moved into Southern Grt?ec« ai the end oT the 
second millennium b.c. lltcir migr^-itioni extended over the cast 
and south of the Pebpormese and OfvmtM to the inuthetn 
CydadcSi CretCp Rhodes^ and the Carian coasts When they 
arrived in Greece they were a League of three tribes, consisting of 
the Hyllcisj, descended front Hyllos, son of Htrakits; the Dymancs, 
who ivu rshippi.’d Apolio: and the Pamphyloi, ^ those of all tribes\ 
who wor&ldppcd Demeter,.' It can be inferred^ from the name of 
the third tribe and the tlircc tribal cults, that the Dorian League 
was an ardfidal oonstruct^ gimibr to the Foputus Romanus, 
Fotmed in Geni nd Greece under the inHuence of the prehistoric 
cultures of Delphi and Boeotia.^ When they settled dow'n in the 
Peloponnese or civnraeas they iicJd firmly to thdr trib2ki orgainza^ 
don. Thougli all the tribes may not have taken part in every 
migTiition oversensp and thoitgh their tribal organization may ha^t: 
been temporarily thrown tnio confusion, it wa* re-established on 
traditional lines when they settled down again. Hence the efv'i- 
deuce for the three tribes In most Dorian setticmenti.* We have 
seen how enduring w'vrc the tribal customs and Lcistitutions in 
Crete. So were the Dorian tribal namea- For die Hylleb were at 
Kydonia,* and arc nicndoncd at Lato at the end of the second 
century^ b.g.;* t!ie Dymanes are recorded at LyiisM in 349 b*c;*/ 
at Hierapytna hi the second century e.c./ at Goriyna in ihe 
third* and second^* cimturita h.c-j the Pamphybi at Knossos and 
Obuj (?) round about the second century B.a,,^Vand at Hicrapyina 
in the late second or early first century 
The poptilatinn of Crete was lindoubtcdiy of very mixed origin 
and of equally raiard fipccch at the time of ihc supremacy of the 
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Achaeans in the Greek worlrf.^ But the Jater evidence tcstifiea to 
the supremacy of those whose language wa5 Doric Greek** The 
Cretan, more spccIGcalty the Central CfCtaUt dialect wa$ the 
dialect of Gonyna, Knossos, Lyltt^p Asoa and the oilier diics of 
Central Crete, At Olous, Dreroa, Lato ami other dties to ihc eiit- 
vvaTtli the diaieci less tmUbiTn. In such cities of die eastern 
extremity as Hierapymat Praiw and Itano^ and such dtics of the 
ivcsLem extreinity a$ Aptera and Kydnrtia, many nf the more 
pecnlbr Cretan chamclcristics uiere entirely absent. But this may 
well be due to external mflucnccSi more particularly the Attic and 
Doric koifif inSticnces of the other hlands. Hence the pmbabliiiy 
that more ample evidence from the earlier period would show 
that *in the main the churactcristics of Centra! Cretan were abo 
general CiTtaa%* 

Hence, Cretan Doric wiU have been the language of the mleia 
of the cities^ as is confirmed by the epigrapbic record. True to 
tradition^ the Cretan military aristocrairics preserved their iribal 
institutions and adapted diein to changed condlilntis. A common 
bngnage helped to keqj common ttndhiom alive in spite of ihe 
dispersed settlement of the tribal bodies itito many sepamte city- 
states* HoweiiTr obscure the detaib of this settlement;^ we can be 
sure that its accompanying dangears and likely conflicts would noi 
lessen the need for the conscious fostering and the practical ad van¬ 
tage of Tribal solidarity* If the DoHans had formed themselves into 
a League during their migration mto Grccccj necessity and pre¬ 
cedent make it unlikely that Uicy abandoned this confederate 
orgnmzation during their migration over Crete. 

For they would have to stand together against those whose 
power they had usurped and those whom they had made their 
serfs; and the basis of thetr Lea^c would be thdr bond of kinship, 
expressed through the medium oTUidr common language. From 
the Homeric evidence it can be inferred that the farmai delibera- 
dom of this League would require the presence of die assembled 
people, mnsttred by tribes. The inference is supported by the 
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late evidence of ihe secoDd-cetttury decree concenung the a^tva 
of Anapbci which was ratified by the CouiiciUors and the As¬ 
sembly of the Cretans.^ For* elsewhere, ^thc principal oew feature 
in federal insritudons of the second century is the tendency to 
dispense with the primary assembly which bad been the legacy 
from the city-state, and to rely instead on an assembly or council 
of representatives (tuiuiition), like a modem parliament',* 

Other novel features of the tend to confirm its dependence 

on atvhaic, rather lEian coiitenipurary Hellenistic precedent. In 
two inscripiJoEis we find mention of a koinodiJiton and I’Oiybios 
informs us that there was a koinotliliaimi m Crete.* Most scholan 
have considered the koinadiJdoa to be a common or federal tribu¬ 
nal.* A few others have interpreted it os a kind of luf tammuTtr, 
a Cretan Jcderal law.* If we modify this latter view by thinking 
in terms rather of mutually agreed federal custom, traditionally 
based ujmh the andeut practice of submitting disputes to the 
arbitration of a tribal tonfcdcmcy in the early period, there a 
much to be said in its favour. For, in the fint of tile inscriptions 
referred to above, a treaty between Hicrapytna and Priatisos, it 
is established that outstanding disputes ate to be settled hi a court 
agreed upon by both states, when (hey cannot be submitted to 
^inodikian.' That the authority of lainepdf'/ben could still be invoked 
is dear not only from the other nvo references cited above, but 
also from the evidence we have ccmcerning the diagramma of the 
Cretans whirJt has been rightly associated with the conception 
offomtitiflnm.* 

‘I7icrc seems to Ik little doubt that the diagtamifia was an 
accepted code of rules, tvith n prescribed Ibt of fines lor private 
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iiitcraa.doi][al offcncfs. Tt must be riifiw^fnbcrecl * . . tiiat ihe pte- 
scnpuoi] of the Cieiart dingnimTm b surprisingly gcncraJ. No iitdi- 
cauon wliaicvcr k given about a court before which the intmia- 
tioiial difoeultiei should be brought. The states are left quite free 
to detcTmme themselves m wJiidi way they shaH bring about the 
aettlemetit of thdr difTerences, The applicatKin of the dm^ramm^ 
then must be fcgi^tcd by arbitmtion treaties called: <jv^^jtcx/* 
The extant arbitration treaties of the Cretan cities have often 
been dbcussed. Although tt U taut one of those whicti alludes to 
the diagfammOi the treaty bcLween Kni:mo^ and I'ylbos coudueted 
by tilt arbitration of Argos about 450 nx. is among die more 
interesting and important,’ It b singled out for metilion here 
because it b an early doctiment which has marked simiiadlics with 
the many later treaties between the Gretan ciiis.’ Regtdationt 
are agreed in tlic treaty ocmccmbg the calendar, the right to hold 
real property, the seu^ure of land for debtj finontiers, religious 
ob^erV’aneeSi the disposal nf booty taken in wai-, mutual help in 
diplomatic negodadom and mutual rights of hospitality. 

Algos had close ties with Crete and was linked with Knosso^ and 
TyJisos by bonds of tradition;, cult and language,^ Its auiboritatiw 
intervention in this case of arbitiwiion nffordfi an analogy with the 
authority of the Aoinodikion and tlie sanctions of the diisgrnmmitf if 
these were indeed dependent on the traditional bonds of Idn- 
ship comoUdated in a Cretan Dorian Ijcagne, later remembered 
as the s^viirtlismoSf find still exerting an induence in the 
of the HeUeaUtic period to an extent that helps inwants an under¬ 
standing of its more conspicuous peculiarities. These may l>e ac* 
counted for if wc regaird the JTinw^ as an amhaic Institution which 
was fighting a losing battle with the aggressive autonomy of the 
statesK For the fedemt institutions attested by die inscriptions can 
be reduced to two, both of them more honorific than s>mibo!ic 
of genuine confederate power: imfia and projteny rights, llie 
independence of its component states and tlicir apparent right 
of free seemkm are in keeping vritb the absence uf federal magb^ 
tmtef aud any kind of cciiLfal orgnmzaiioiiA 
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It is profitable to compare, in this conaecaont* the Aetofissn 
and the Cretan Leagues. *A 5 the AetoJian League expanded^ any 
country^ Lhai joined wbs dissotvi!d inlOt and Joined aa^ aeparate 
cities or units, IT a neiv unit adjoined League territory, it entered 
into sytnpoUty with Actotia^ Uuu is, its peopJr became for all pnr- 
pewes Aeioliani, and attended tlie ^embly. Bin a dty at a dbr^ 
tance became an ally and entered into iso polity, an exchange of 
cttiiteruhips; its citiifeiis became pofmlialtj ArtoUans, but their 
potential Actolian citizenship only became actual if they settled 
in, and (as they bad the right to) became dmetis of, some city of 
the Actohan sympolity.^* In the case of Crete, the practitic of 
wpvti(ria between states is well iLtte^itrdj otpecially in the second 
century but wc have no reason to suppose that there was 

koinapoHttin^* The absence of a cenrrui authority, ntnd the iiiabiiity 
of a single state to assume such autJiority, predtidrd any such 
development- 

So (ar, the rtosom oflfcred for regarding the diaractcristlci 
which dbtmgutsh the Cretan Iit>m other Leagues of the period as 
arising from die traditional influences of an archaic Irtbal con- 
fedcmtioit have been hypotheticaL ITiere is, liowever, one piece of 
coruempcirary factUiU evidence ^vliich supports the argumenu In 
the decree of tile Eptdammnns of ^07/6 the Magnesians arc 
praised fhr fheir help in putting an end to what is termed *mtwrr- 
(ribal warfeLre^ in Crete,* 

The Kmmn then siill allowed the Cretom m present a cemin 
homogeneity to the outside world and in the sphere of diplomatic 
relations; and some utiliinrijin adwintages fostered its sunival in 
the changed conditions that emerged in the Hdtenisde period. 
Bui the mutual rivaliy of die dty-stalca represents the realiiy that 
conBionity disrupicd this appearance of Cretan uoity* &om the 
middle of the fourdi century onward* 

2* WAJl AXd 

The war of 343 b,c, wm a prdude and portent of that chronic 
warfiLTc which continued lo ravage the cities, and which makes 
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manirest the protracted crisis of the Cretan fystem, fqr the 

Cretans found paUiaiives but no lolutiou. Temporary stability 
and the consequent operation of the lingering iraditioiis of the 
Ae/tuMi were adiieved only when the leading states were not at 
war, Wlieti they were at war, die embroilment of their allies be¬ 
came a cDQscquencei and the occasion priiTternccinc war was also 
thr opportunity for foreign intervention. 

In 3-^3 B.C. • the Knossiaiu cjUJcd upon the scn*iccs of the Phodan 
mercenary Phalaikt»and tookLyiioa by assauii, PhaidkosandhU 
mercenaries were defeated with die ait! of thr Spartan Archidamis 
who restored to die l^yttinns their native land. Phaloikm himself 
was subsequcjidy killed in the attempted siege of Kydonia.* 

Ten years later, the Spartan king Agis sent an eitpedilioii to 
Crete, prompted, in all probalnlity, by the need to offset Mace^ 
dooiaii influence in the Lsiand. It appears, diat Knoasos, Gortyna 
and Kydonia wercsyinpatfaetic to the cause of Macedon, Lyttos 
to Sparta.* 

In the decades preceding the Chrotnonidean War there arc re¬ 
newed indications of Spartan influence,* Tlius, KIconymos w'as the 
mediator in a treaty between Phalasama and PoJyrhenia, agreed 
upon either towards the close of die fourth, or more probably in 
die third ccnluryj bdbre 375 b.o.** Kii^ Arcus, who led the suc¬ 
cessful revolt of Greece against Aniigonos Gonatas, intervened in 
Crete on behalf of die Gortynians, who were at war, in 372 
At about the same time the Polyrhenians dcdicaicd a statue to 
him/ In the absence of Arcus, Sparta was attacked by Pyrrhos, 
and 11 is ognit j e an t dial the Spartans should have formed the in¬ 
tention of sending ilieir women to Crete, a plan which was, how¬ 
ever, opposed by the wvtncn themselves, who preferrod to stay,* 
Ii ivas the Cretan Oryssos, of Aptcra, serving with the Spartan 
army, who killed the ion of Pyrrlitn.* 

In the following decade, Egyptian influence began to spread,'* 
and the Ptolemaic occupation of Itanos is in evidence/* Ptolemy 
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111 (^47-39! B,c.} was honoured at Elcuthcma^ and ai Fiiala* 
sama.* Other cities, such as Rhithymna,* Aptera,* Dreros* and 
Olous,* were also ssspciaicd vdih Egypt. 

The coalition of AiheiUj Spsirta and Ptolemy against Antigonos 
resulted in the protracted Ghremonidean War (967/6 to 961 b-G.) A 
Some of ti)e Cretan dues allied thctoBelvcs with King Areas 
and the Spartans.* It may be that the anti-Macedonian cities 
included Goityna, llanos, 01ou5,Ap1cra, Rhithymna, Polyrhcma, 
Phalasuma and Lyttos; and the pro*Macedonian Kncncs, 
Kydoitb and Praisos.* 

In the confused period from 260 to 940 u-C., tiie agreements 
made with the Milesians allow us to lorm an idea of the groupings 
of the states in being at a time tvhen Kdossos appears to have been 
the most pwwcrfiil city,** 

In 229/5 B.C., the Athenians ani^'ed at a friendly agreement with 
the Cretan cities, which were still divided among themselves by 
coufikting allegiances.** The stiort-livcd agreement of 221 G.c. 
between Goriyna and Knossos, which brought Crete under their 
joint hegemony, was disrupted by the consequences of the rebel¬ 
lion of Lyitos and the e n<iimg events of the Ly'ttian War (231- 
atg ti.e.).** The strife of this period, culminnting in the Lyttian 
War, caused the migration of large numbers of Cretom to 
Miletos,** 

In 220 e.c. the allies of Lynos, the Polyrhcnians and Lap- 
paeans, sought the help of the Macedonians and Achaeans^ 
while Knofisos. allied with the Aetolians, the opponents of the 
Macedonians and Aehaeans, obtained the assistance of Rhodes. 
As soon as the war was over, Polyrhriua and its allies sem troops 
to the aid of the Macedonians and Achaeans, and Knossos to the 
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AetoHjsm.* Thr caTidnuJng aockt war in Crete W34 temtini^red 
ill 2ij/t& B.c,, 1/vhcw Philip succredc^j in rallying Crete lo his 
catuc and became iu patron.” 

Tlic ensuing period of rthtivc stability and peace* was icr* 
tninated by the outbreak of the Cretan War 1^^05/4-201 
instigated by PliUip^ briwcen Crete and Rhodes^* llie name of 
the war is tnidcadiiiig, because there ;)ppears to have been no 
unified Crtian acdon, but raids by izidudduaJ slates** Tliat an 
and^Alacedoman group of cities absiained from action, or had at 
leagt descried the Maecdoman came by aot a.c., is likely^ m view 
of the apparent division of the states into twx> large groupings in 
aot/aoo die pro-Macedonian group including Sybriia^ 

Laio^ Istron, ihe Arcndiatis and AUaria, and an atid-Macedonian 
group tntlitding Knossosj Polyrbcniai Kydonia and Rhaukos;* so 
rhitt Rhtxlfs was able to secure the neutrality or tlit friendship 
of cities previously hofirilc by diplomatic metht^s which the treaty 
with Hiempytna fbetween aoo and j^jb.c.} exemplifies*^ 

From this time onw^ard, the Romam, engaged tn that course of 
diplomacy and war which eventually brought Macedoniii and 
Syria into their empire,* increaidiigly ijiicrvcnriJ in issues afTeciing 
Crete. That N;ibis had friendly retadons with some of the Cretan 
cities^ which the Romans rcscnird iuid desired to dbnipt, U made 
clear by the peace lerina offtrtrd to the Spartan king in 195 »,c,* 
in die course of the second century ihe Romani were to intervene 
efiTccrively^ and tu their own ad vantage p in the intertia) polidci nf 
Crete^ w^hidi wm dominated by a series of wan between Gortyna 
and Knossos* I'he first iudication of such hoadiitics is con tamed 
in tJie documents reporting an embass)' of the Magnestans to 
botli cities and oJfcririg orbti ration in the w^t waged by themJ* 
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The offer was refused, the Gotiynbiu prefoning the 
of Ptolemy. 

We do not know the result of llie coaQict, but some kiod of 
agreemeut look place between the two dtin,^ For when w'ar is 
next recorded, in i8g d,c., they were opposed by Kydonia,* In this 
year tlie praetor Q,. Fabiiis Labro attempted, without success, to 
put all et^ to the war. He was also engaged in the task of per¬ 
suading the Cretan cities to tiegotlaie the return of the Large 
number of Romiin captives under thdr coutro!, but only the 
Goitynians obliged him. Inscriptions at Aptera and Polyrhenia, 
in iionour of the Sdpios and L., Acmiiius Rcgillus, imply that 
official contact with the Cretans was not confined to the mission 
of the praetor.* 

Five yeans later the RomaiiE were more successful in their efforts 
to settle Cretan differences. Tltc GoTtyniam, seckinga fresh oppor¬ 
tunity to weaken the Knot^m, deprived them of iwo portiom 
of tlicir territory, one of which they gave to the Rhaukiatts, the 
other to the Lyttians. A mUsion, headed by Appius Claudius, 
arrived In Crete from Rome, to whom the Cretans agreed to sub¬ 
mit the resolution of their disputes. The Knossian territory was 
restored, and another dispute between Kydonia and Piialasama 
MRis saiisfacuirily settled.* Shortly ailerwar^, in 1^3 a.c., Kumcnei 
M of Pergamon, in order, no duUbt, to faribtatc tlic recruitment 
of tncrcenartes, followed up the Roman diplomatic success by 
making a treaty with thirty Cretan states, which are enumerated 
in the doeutnenu* But ibis semblance of a kehmti oouJd not speak 
R>r the whole of Crete, stiU resisting unity even tn ihe fonn of 
foreign dependence: llanos^ Ibr example, was still under Ptolemaic 
influence.* Only a few yean elapsed before the cities were again at 
loggerheads, as seems clear from PoSybios.* Once again, in J 746.0,, 
a Roman pe.^cc was attempted, but without the same success,* 

Later, in the War of Rome against Perseus (Third Macedonian 
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W^Tj n.c«)i dcspUf olTicliil neutriJiryT * th* Crtt?UT ckiea 

dcmotijtrfitcd thtir indcpcndcacc of Roman power by taking pan 
on both 5)dcs, by acts of piracy and the despatch of mcxcenarics-^ 
In ^cir attempt to save Pemia, the Rhodians, in i6a made 
a diptotnatic approach to 'all the Crtfans^ as well as to each state 
separately,® a gesture that demonstrates that the A'anwn itill had 
ibrmai nealiry and underlines the ambivalent posJuon of Crete 
in foreign affairs. 

Aggressive demonstrations of indepcndimcc in external policies^ 
in which tile Crctanir though minor actors, exercised a capacity 
for sclf^intereat matching the faihion set by more powerful prota¬ 
gonists, were accompanied by intcmal acis of violence. In T71 b.o. 
occurred the wanton assault of Kydonia upon its ally Apob 
lonia*^ Ttic Gonynuins came to the aid of ApoUonia and took 
action i^inst Kydooia (170 or 169 b.o,), Kydonia narrowly 
e^aptecL from this initial onslaught, and in the following year sent 
for help from its ally Eumcnts of Pergamon* The troops des* 
patched in response m d«s appeal were allowed to take over ihe 
city lu return for the protcctiDn ilicy alTorded,* Meantime tlie 
Knossians had fbl fowled up ihr micrventicin of Gortynn by taking 
possmion of Apollimhi- The ensuing dupuie between Knosisos and 
Gortyna settled in a ircaty. arranged with ihc arbitration of 
Ptolemy PhHometor, which gave Gortyna the possession of Apol- 
fonia (168-166/5 IVCortynians and Knosxiam hastmrd 
In rake advantage of ibtir agrecmcni by conquering Rhaukos 
aud dividing iis icmior>' between themselves (166/5 b.g,)J 

Ilie ad^'aniages to be gained ftom their piratical ventura^ 
probably deriving a new impetus front the concluaiou of Lhc 
POTcan War/ afforded the Cretans one motive for solidarity and 
uruted policies surpassing the influence of all others. The Rhodians, 
in alhanee with Attains II, were involved in war wiih a umted 
C^te determined to resist any attempt to put an end to iheJr 
piracy (i55r iS3 Siphnos was plundered by the Crritim, and 
their geucrol succe^ was ^ueh ihai Rhodes sought the assistance 
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of the Achaean League, but only to meet with refusal. Tlic war 
was perilapj tctmmated by Roman diplomacy^ 

T!ic Rhodian attempt to gain Achaean support was countered 
y a Cretan embassy headed by the Gonytuan Antiphatas.* Tliai 
tto action indurates Gortyiiian leadership in the struggle against 
Rhodes is not impoEsihk,* but there arc perhaps nithcr more 
certain indications that Knossos shortly afterwards took over the 
lead in Cretan ^airs from her chief rival.'* At about this same 
time the Goriynians bad razed Phaistos.* 

Dorylaos, the military expert and rccruiier of mercenaries, 
friend of Mithridaies Euergetes, happened to be making one td* 
his recniiting visits to Crete in the year when Eut:rgetes died 
(lai/ao B.O,). VVliiia! he wosiUerc, irar broke out between Knossos 
and Gortyna; Dorj-Iatw was made a general, and thus enabled the 
Knowiaiis m win a speedy victory.* War was renewed between the 
two cities in 115 a.c., a war which was fsetUed by Roman rH-gotia* 
uon a few yean laier.T These straggles were intensified hy con- 
Dietj between and Otaus, and Irano^ and Hier^spytnap Latfl 
and [tanoK being allied with Rnossos, Olous and Micrapytna 
with Gort yna.* The prolonged struggle between f tan ns and 

Hkrapytna was preceded by the Hicrapymian dcajruciion of 
Praisos.* 

These protracicd diipuMs and repeated outbreaks of war gave 
the Kotnans epponuni lies for diplomatic mtovention.** Diplomacy 
payed the way for conquest. Accused of favouring the cause of 
Mithridaics, of supplying him with mercenaria and supporting 
piracy, the Cretans had to lace a war wiih Rome, perhaps 
gratuitously pnw'okrd. They fought with such defiance that they 
were able to force an unlavourabic peace on ilic Romans (71 b c.} 
1-he peace was later repudiated, aod outrageously provocatire 
demands were made of the Creiam, which they refused. There- 

HFt.ygj) gjs, CAUeUi^i J^**^SOUhV,« 
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upon MetclliiE dcsp^nclicd to Grew and brutally accom¬ 
plished the dcaign of Roman occupatioo {67 b+Cp)*^ 

3h FIRACY AM> M^CENAftY SERVICE 

Tlic warfare between die Cretan dues from the end of the fourth 
century until the Roman conqucEt must have caused a coutiuuous 
drain on the manpower rr^urces of the citizen fnjltiary dassts. 
Vet the eides were able not only to supply ron:c 3 for these ituernal 
wan^ but to engage in two other forms of aggretiivc activity no 
a scale which inetcased, within the same period^ to such pnoppr- 
dons that it has become a commonplace of tusioHcal contmenL 

Thus Bcnecke has ivritten; *fluc whettns thdr mternal differ- 
cncea taxed the piilicncc of thdr neighbours, all Cretans agreed 
m a form of activity whidi made them unbearable* That activity 
was piracy, which^ with mercenary semtCi provided a Uvelihood 
for die jurplui populadoti of the island/* And Ormcrod has 
argued more spedftcally! "There is no doubt diar geographical 
condidom were largely responAibJe for making the Cretan what 
he was, a merccaor)' or pirate^ or both, as occaLsioii oETcred* A 
large part of the bland it barren and unaMc to tupport a hirge 
population. Whereat t<iduy the Cretan rmigriita to the mainland 
or to Am erica, in ancient times he took service abroad as a 
jnciccnary/* 

But already in the Homeric record Crete was coiiceived as die 
opposite ofinfcTiik and scantily populated** And ceniurit^ litter, 
Lti tBy the Crruns conlil absorb brge numbers of Roman 
prisoncffi, noi only into their but also into thdr rural db- 

trictSp^ Cretan agricultural conditions in general cannot then^ it 

' See Ihe jpocouiu, jiml lu PAW 
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v^ould stTin^ hiLvc compared unfavourably with tlic rest of 
Greece,* ‘Hiough iia eastern and western extremities luigbt be 
markediy barren, its central district benelitL-tl from ibe natural 
irrigation aSbrded by Mount Ida, and tlic plain of ^tessara was 
umong tbc richest in Greece,* 

Those who tillcitl the soil of Crete can have been no tew itdlful 
than othor Greek farmers of antiquity, wlio, in generaj, had to 
contend either with the soil erosion caused by mcessive rain&lJ, 
or the aridity whidi necessitated irrigatkiii, or, when that was not 
possible, a dry farming: technique accompanied by constant man¬ 
uring and summer following,* Rainfall in Crete was nor excessive 
however,* and our evidence shows that irrigation was practised, 
runlicrmorc, in antiquity, the Cretan mounrains were covered 
with the wooils wliidi nor only provided the resources from which 
the piratical Reels were constructed,* but which must havoc aided 
farming by providing a windbreiii,* and by hriping to prevent 
soil erosion, lienee it has been conjectured that the trade of early 
Crete Inul its origjn in the export of its orchanl produce,^ 

And so, if the Cretan fanner, like the sturdy Cretan sheep whose 
wool provided a garment not unknown in Athens,* adapted him- 
self to the prevailing conditions, there is no reaaott to invoke 
geography as the prime cause of piracy and mercenary service. 
If such had been the case, other parts of Greece would have 
produced more pirates and more mercenaries. The argumciil 
•muld only be sustained, in a modified form, if it could be proved 
that tlie serf population of the Hellcnisiic period no longer pro¬ 
duced a surplus adequate for the food supply of the citizen das, 
who iherefore had lo turn increasingly to piracy and mercenary 
service. Elm our evidence, such as it is, gives no such mdteation. 

In Sparta, roughly from the time of the Persian Wan until the 
third century S.C., the available evidence goes to show a iiuirkod 
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decline iti the Spartiate populatioitA Ariatotlc attributed Sparta'i 
decline to llic paucity of its dtbsem, associated vith a defective 
syutem of Iwid-tenure; fbr, in hk timej of the land vsas 

owned by women and had Jallcn into few hands*»llir overriding 
need to Jinld family estate* together on the old tiaditiaiial basis is 
einpliurized by the evidence of close hitmnajTiitge widun families* 
and iJie Ktimval of fraternal polyandry^ in rather exceptional 
circumsianccs.^ 

In Crete, on the other hand, despite ths; simibrity of Spartan 
and Cretan iiistilutions^ the form of ownersidp of the estates wai 
undergoing marked changes* By the time of Poly bios die bw 
allowed a citizen to have as murh land as he could acquire^ a 
develop meui that seems to be already fi>rcshadowed in the 
Gortyman Code/ But die state organisration of the xrjjfjfMi, favour- 
abiy commerned upon by Aristotle, ensured tliat the poorer^ as 
w^U as the richer citlzetu^ the women and chiklrea as well as tlie 
men, had free to a ftxid supply/ (Tlie arnifigenient, inci¬ 

dent ally ^ further proves tiie condiniing es^Utenve of an agdcnltural 
nirpius,) Spana and Crete must have been alike in that landed 
estates fell into fewer and fewer hands; radically different in that 
the state organization of the fond supply in the Cretan cities 
ensured that a growing proportion of dtizens who owned little^ 
or perhaps no land^ still remained citizens, siill had their free access 
to a guaranteed food supply for thernselm, their wives and 
children. 

The tendency would be for government and estate manage* 
meut to become increasingly the province of a wealthy few; 
whilst the younger citizens, increasingly deprived of owncraliip 
ofataicSj cdncentiated from boyhood on afJiletic and mtlitary 
pursuits, in agitai whidi were lUso more and mart tending to 
be organized by the wealdiy^ and in iimilariy supervised adult 
assocuittoiiSH We have had occasion to notice the intemai fiiction 
caused by thc$c developments and the measures taken by the 
autliorifics u> contnil and counteract it in ibe Helfcnbtjc period/ 
The cotiTtani ^varfarc berween the itates from the end of tltc fotinh 
century b*cl meant that the military traijiing of the youth was 
noE an idle paitime. The av^iiihible evidence relating to the growth 
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of piracy and raercenary service wiihin the same period ihowi 
dial inicmal warfare alone w'as not in itsetf suffideiiL eitber to 
cause a drastic fhU in cittxcn populatinn, sudi as occurred in the 
ca$i‘ nf the SparUates, or to provide aufficient distmetioR and 
employment for the majority of younger citizens, more and mote 
debarred even from a supervisory rote in agricultural production, 
and exceptionally wdl^traincd in certain t)*pcs of warfare—such 
os ambushes, raids, surprise attacks and night Jighdng*^—but 
probably for little else. 

Sea-raiding and piracy In the Aegean arc well attested from 
Minoan times; and tlie Homeric evidence shows their common 
uccurrence in the subsequent period, when the Cretan pirate 
became a type.* Tltcre was then perhaps a diminution of Cretan 
piracy. For Strabo* telb us that it was generally agreed llwt Crete, 
in iindenl times, had good bws which Greece emulated, and 
then dtanged for the worse. After the Tyrrfieiiians, who, more 
than any otlier people, r.tvagcd the Mediterranean, the Cretans 
^cceeded in the practice of piracy. Later, their piracy was des¬ 
troyed by the Cilicians; Cilician piracy was then ended by the 
Romans. Strabo’* account of piracy probably refers to the three 
centuries belnre tiie Roman Empire come into being, with the 
I'yrrhrnians—(Etruscans oad other Italians)—active in the 
Aegean in the last qiiaricr of die fourth eeiuury.^ 

With the end of the Tyrrhenian activity in the early years of 
I he dtird century,* the Crrtaiu began to tie increasingly pnimin- 
enl. Pirates fram Allaria ue mcnilonrd round about uCo 
I'hr liaihoun of Crete were used as placet of assembly and fur the 
dusposal of cajilivn l>y the pirates of Aetolia, with whom the 
Cretan! had friendly relatinnt.'* In ■SSQ the .Athenians sent 
ambassadors to foster guod relations with the Cretans who had 
recently joined with the Acioliam in raiding Attica,* Tlic 
Athenians used the good oliicesof Eumaridas of Kydonia; and the 
Athenian citizens who had been captured and carried oITto Crete 
were raiwomcd tor twenty talents. Tliis example underlines an 
imponani fennire of the piratical activities of the times, to whicii 
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thr Crct^FH wm* commiiird^thr wholisale c^ipiure pf buinaA 
bemgf far piirpoKs of ^iid for the 5 bvc trndc*^ The i&lands 

were A ntiiirt largel of Artotian and Cretan piraey t^pccialljr at 
the titiic oT lJie Chmnunidcan Wur^und laieTi in dit second half 
of the third century, wlierij as a result of the svithdrawat of llic 
FtoJemid and the passing of the bland League, ihenc were no 
efl’rcti^ couutcr-nieasijjTs^ until Rhodes took a hand,* 

ft becomes mcrcasingly dear, from die end of the third centujyi 
that the major states who were involved in war used pirates in an 
organised way, and ihat neutral cities svert by no means exempt 
from tbeir raids^ The cflbrls of ihr RliDdians to cauntcr Ctetan 
piracy were thw'artcd by Philip, who did so much to provoke the 
Cretan War of 205 / 4“504 b.c. It vras part of i]ie polky of Nabis to 
ii-ftr Ctrl an pitao^f and tlie iicvi^ methoeb adopted by Rbodci and 
Perg;imon, of forming alliatices with individual Cretan cities^ in 
(he early second century, rteeived a setback ;is a residi of the 
Fenscan VVar^ when piratra were used f>ii liolii Hde?,’ The itucceu 
which attended the Cretan raids in the war with Rhodes of 
155-153 ’D,c, have already been nmiced^* 

Raids and kidnapping continued on a Jarge sCrute tmiil the be- 
ginoing of the second renlury, reviving at the time nf the Peman 
War and the war with Rhodes.* The measures rakrn by Hhtfdeit^ 
however* helped considcrabiy towards the decline of Cretan piracy 
in the first half of the second crniiiry^ the coDAcquent dimintnion 
in the supply of slaves from Cmnn sources, and thr devdopment 
of aUcm.itivc sourert of supply hy the davc-dealm of Syria, 
PJioeniria ami Asia Minor. 'I he paucity of Cretan coinage al this 
time nmy well reflect stmie tempomr>' coinmrrcbi impoveritb- 
mriii iiBodated wiih the dcHinc of piracy* But the rUc of Cilidan 
piracy^ probably promoted ihe revival iirpiracy and of commercial 
prosprrity in CSrete* in (lie latter half of tJic second and in the fintt 
cciituric's, "rherc seems no reason to doubt (ht asstxiation of the 
Cretani ivith the Cilicia rtii^ mid the eoruequenccs for Cretan 
economy are rcRcctcd in the now abundant coinage and the 
dbeovery of some rich lioards.* 
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The stctividcs of the Cretan mercenariCT have iiovv become a 
familiar ELspct'.t of the foreign rdatiom of the Cretan citiw^* 5 o 
that ttucti evidence regarding them a^ is mcnUoTied here will be 
designed to illiiiiLrate thetr widespread cmptoyrneiit and the con¬ 
siderable numbers from time lo time involved, in order lo support 
the comparison made between the decline of the Spartfate and 
the apparent atability^ iTnoi increase^ of the Cretan dtl/en popula¬ 
tion.* Ttic treaty bclwecn Hicrapytna and Rhodes of 20(>-^^7 
is instructive in this connection. For Hierapytna guaranLced to 
send a conilngctU of 200 men to help Rhodes Ln ease of necessity, 
of whoitt uot less than half were to be HierapytnUm dtiicnSt 
though the remainder could be mercenaries. Tiik clause not ouly 
iUusiraies the preference of employers for the specially trained 
Cretan ciiiaen soldier, but abo why the CreUn cities sometime 
had to import uirrccriaries thcjnselves to fighi their own wars, 
since their citizens were so freely allowed to enter roreigtt service,* 
Tlie stipulated number of Hienipytnian citizens seems small only 
hy niodcni standards. If wr bear in mind the restricted Ijmis of 
Crcmii dtiicn&hip, and the me of the eityp the provision of 100 
young men of military age lor one conlingcni tau not have been a 
slight demand. 

Cretan archers were employed abroad in the fifth century/ 
and formed a pan of Alexander's army.* But the Cretan mercen- 
Ary became especially piomiite4n in the Hellenistic perijod^ in the 
service of the Egyptians, of Syria^ Sparta, the .Achaean League, 
Pergamcui, Marcdoohip and even Syraeme and RomeJ 
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Reference^: to CTrer^iris sire natur^Iy more prolific tb*ui citatioiis 
or ihcir actual numbers pn^sem on various occariDni, s>me of 
which, howrveri reprcscni relatively consicleraiilc Torccs, 111 us* in 
2t9 ft,a I Philip's army indlucltd 500 Cretims sent by the Poly- 
rhenians,^ anti 4t (he same time Kiicmsck sent locio men to the 
help of the Actoliam, divided inio iwo detaehntritits of 500 men, 
of which one is definitely described as a mercenary contin^ni.* 
In the year of Philip’s war against Rome (197 n.c.J, the 
garrison at Corinih included Bcxi Cretansi" and a force of 300 
Creiam is reported early in the war.* When Peraena reviewetd his 
army in 171 it included 3000 Cretans^ cormimnded by Sosos 
of Phalasarna and Syllos of Knossos.* 

Dining the Chirmonidean War there were 1000 Cretans with 
Atrm m Afgoa.* In the war of the AliJa (220-217 Ei*a), the 
Spartan king had hi least 200 Cretans/ and in his army facing 
Tlaminitmii in 195 r.cl Nabis had 2 cm} 0.’ Tlir army of the Achaean 
League operating /igatrist Nabls 111 igu u-tL contained 3150.■ 

Tlic mercenary' force in Alexandria in 231 b.i:. includeii tooo 
CrctanB*^^ At the battle of Raphia in 217 B.a the Egyptbin forea 
included 3000 Cretans/^ and iti the opposing army of Antiooboj 
III there were 2500, who were perhaps incrccnaiic3i>“ 1000 Crctati 
mercenaries were recruited by Ptolemy Philomctor in 163 b.cJ^ 

Cretans were serving imder Aniiochos at the battle of Magnesia 
in tSg while the Pergamcnc contingtoi m the Roman oniiy 

included 500 Cretan ajxbcrs-^* 

When the Romans asked tlicir ally Micron of Syracuse for 
remforteinemts m 21S he sent a force that contained 500 
Cretans/* and it was perhapi thU same Cretan force which is 
meutjontd agaUi at SyracuM: in 213 

'[Imsj as Crete became a reservoir of mercenary manpower for 
the warring states, hired Cretan could be found figlmng against 
hired Cretan on opposing sides. Strabo^s account of the visit of 
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Dor)ia<>a to Knosaos^ is an example of lUc kind of recraltiog cam¬ 
paign by emissaries of Ibmgn stales that must have been a regular 
practice. It is probable that the obtaining of petmissioD to recniit 
fftim the govenunents of the individual cities concerned was a 
ratntne of diplomacy,* Thus Apteca granis recruiting fadlitics to 
Pergamonj* and tlic Hicrapytnians are prevented Irom entering 
into service against Rhodes, and Rliodtan recruiting rqjrcscnta* 
tivTs are guaranierd facilities by Uiemjiytiia,* Somriimeit, as in 
219 H.C., the provision of troops by the dues wa# no doubt closely 
related to their own fends and policies.* But that such considers* 
tions wm secondary i* iUustratcd: by the interview between llte 
Roman Senate and the Cretan ambassadors, when it was pointed 
out tiiat as many Cretans were serving as mercenaries with 
Perseus as witii Komc.* 

Tile preference expressed b)' Rhodes, for Hicrapytniau citizens,‘ 
and the stipulation in the treaty between Aiitigonos and Bleu- 
ihcma tiiat iJie troojK to be pruwdcd for him under ccrtahi con¬ 
ditions haw to be Irec men,* indicale that Cretan mcreenarie* 
were normally, if not rxcliuisxly,* dtizem wlio were in a position 
to provide their own antui. 

Since prrmission to recruit mercenuries probahly tesicd willi 
the authontics, a further motive: becomes apparent lor die un- 
reiaxtng control over the youtli exercised by those authorities- 
Such control was not only necessary to uilay internal tensioR, but 
to allow llic authorities foUy to exercise the diplomatic imtialive 
in foreign policlia wiiich the demand for mercenaries placed in 
thdr hands. 

■ * CptiiRili MHW gjlt * iC r-IIln, C 

■icj-ni.jA. rctiKiaii. 

■ Uv, ja-T-i. IT Vm bowenr, Jirgun ihst Rireipi potkici wrrt ■ 

lit tbr mipturnixm vf luencuwin CNUt 184-91- 

’ICS-lIt-s i\. 

* ItTji.XJl.aii, Of. itw iMtiikr imiy wiih tiimpylM, tO 3.III.1 A. 

■ The nventicQ (hai itArin'^roM uvi Aaitat^ couhl <wnl m mcKciuim fV4n 
lilcnt/nv ^10 lif> lnihx ptnbf, tnit niinxii be r»Vd oui. 
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SUMMARY: DEVELOPMENT AND 
CHARj\CTERISTICS OF THE CRETAN 
ARISTOCRATIC STATES 


E^pti'E ihc autonomy of its ddOj thtir pajticular hiatoria 



snd lr.idiiiofi3j and tJitir uneven rates of development, 


Cretan society fepresentedf in its dominating aspecta, a 
unique form of ancient Greek society»In rclalion to ancient Greek 
society a wtinle, and tti parrkijlar when compared ^tti tfie 
mrat advanced elcmcntm of which democratic Athens is tfie symbol, 
its cities never attained a high level of economic and politicai 
organization or cultural ajchicvcment. Simitar irt many respects 
to Sparta in thdr baekwardne^, in the eonJcrvative cfiaracter of 
their economy and political lystems^ which did nfjt undergo flie 
same radical tramformation as the democratic slates^ they re* 
mained, until they lost their bidrpcndciice, at the second itagc 
of those phases of development of ancient Girek society triidiliom 
ally dcflcribeft as monarchy, aristocr^icy, tyranny and democracy^ 

Yei, while Sparta reialncd quite strong elements belonging to 
the first ph^e. Crete early ad^TUicod firmly into the aceond; xind 
the mformation which we can from rime to time recover, from 
the eighth century b*c. until the century ft, a,, either of a 
general kind, or way of partiat illuriiiiiation of the affairs of 
single cities, sitowi that the arbtocratic phasc^ as typified by Crete, 
was neither ecotiamically nor politically undiffcrentiEitcd. Crete 
wa^ backward but not stagnant Its amtocratit phase was pro^ 
trftctcd but iiibject to a variety of change. Hence its peculiar 
importance Cbr the modem student of ancient society, an import¬ 
ance that was recognized by itie tustoriaiu and political theorists 
of antiquity* 

The ordered ifatc of die Late Minnan period, with its network 
of roads and centralked bureaucracy, is in marked contrast with 
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ihc separathni of arisiocrsiik' Crete. When the Minctim powurr 
was hre^km m the fiflcf nth ceniury b.C-i tlic por^btlity is tJjjit tJie 
ruling dasses aiid the chics yvtte chicly aiTeetrdi ^nd that large 
cnmmiimtici gave place to suiaLL When Crete became a pan of 
the Achaean Eiupireir tta anncxatiori seems to have been accom- 
plishct! rchitivefy pcaceTuily, and there avjis no break in the mdJ- 
grnous ciilinrcH Despite the hea\y fiill in poptdntlont the abandon¬ 
ment of moflt of the coasiaJ sites and inland towns, and the aljnost 
complete absence cf intercourse with the world outside the Aegean^ 
wbidi ^ccorapamed die dissolution of the Achaean Empirej It 
seems likely that the iuhidiitaitzs adhered to tbeir Mlnoan tradk 
tions. Though iron graduaJly replaced bronze as the chief mctia] 
diroughout this period^ the Achaeans made little or nq improve¬ 
ment in the techuiqur of productkiu^ Since the VfuiQan urbaniaa^ 
lion of Crete hud been accompliihccl without the same degree of 
change in the tribal stmcEurc of society as had ocLurred in Bronze 
Age Mesopotamb anti Egypti the continuity of Minoan rradidoo 
implies the proen'ution of ^trchMlr fealiirM which Avere to remain 
sufficlcnity viral to jnHuence Cretan sodtiy as it ai^umed the 
Hellenic forms tvbich followed upon die troubled period ofiransi- 
tinn from the Bronze to Lbe Iron AgeJ 
Crete became gencndly 'Dorian" by die elghdi century, Dorian 
supremacy in Cb-eie^ as elsewhere, was associated not merrly with 
the use of imrit a cheaper and more abundant meial than bronze. 
Tlirir continuing tribal organizationp and thr need to maituaio 
ihelr miljLiry supremacy, would ensure that iron could become 
readily available to all Dorians.* Htc much more widespread 
availability of the hasie meial of ihc Iron Age must have been a 
fiuuorcif ootmderabte importance in the devdopmeut of the small 
coRimunHiH which had followed the dissolution of Minoan cen- 
iralkatiori. Tlie Doriahi mitsi be credited with the achicvemeiu 
of fMhionmg a liable fbrtn of social organization adapted to Iron 
Age cotididoiis. But this achicATinent was dependent on their 
ability to a^iime control qf die possihiliues w hkh die past of Crete 
affpided* I'Of the iXinans followed the Cretiin tradirion of urban- 
hation with a lupidity that is hi marked contrast with the 
rcbrivrly dow dc^Tiopment of towtia hy their kUisfolk on the 
‘ CJ IViidkUDT ^ iieg, ITiiwbqi, S/voS rB-g; Kid«^t UdO 

■ Ewti al Til? of ihc mh ih< jfua twu oj Uif riL mmn 

with the htfk ^ early mm ntywtr lec MichcU EA€ 1». 
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nminlaitdJ Tiidi iLt D<jrian tribal organize tion waj not dkai- 
patcd, but rather that its uaditbm became jtrcttgLheiicd in iach 
cortditiom^ cau hot be explained^ as ksii been suggested ^ by the 
need to main tain compact ties of mutual loyalty to guard agaimt 
the ooiiicquences of dbpetsed seuJement. 

'flicse coudiiinnit of occupattan may also have led to a more 
cautious treaTment of ihe isubject popuhidon ihuii b evident in 
Sparta* It is d» possible that tlie DDriaus entered as nmsters into 
a caste system already efitafalishcdj as can be inferred from the 
tradition reponed by Aristotle. It is in any case dear that conquest 
was accompanied by a skilful adapmuou to indigeoouA traditions^ 
The rciativdy unbroken conilnuiry of these traditions has been 
stressed; aru! the pcacqss of adaptation of Dorian tnbal LBstitiitioiiLS 
to new conditions would have been radiitated by the persistent 
native tribal imtitiilions. In addition to the evidence of such con- 
tinuity and adaptation already from the literary^ and lego! 

evidence it b wnrth nuticing tin: persbience of Minoart motifs in 
the comage of the (!lassica! period,* find the- placr-names of the 
Hellrnbtic ijBmptiom.* Tin: impetus given by ihb contact with 
the Itaditiom of the older chiLization b not only indicated by the 
growth of cities* but by the active and reladvdy early pmctice of 
alphabcllc writing* and the ^llacdalic^ renaissance of about 7^0- 
630 a.o.* Ncv'cnhcicss, the consequences of conquest should not 
be underestimated, because of its enduring efTcet on the Cretan 
agrarian system, w‘hich* in the absence of evidence of conunDdlty 
produetion on imy significant scale, remained essentially the basis 
of aristocrulk economy, despite continuous changts in the actual 
fornuofland ownenhip^ The land and iU tillm were alike appro- 
priaied as imiruments of production by ihe ruling conquerors. 

' PmrUrbirrr AG ^T- tme HcUjciUt nciind in OcIf 

bcri^i- Hic tt poittirutadf itutruetivF id itwviiij; Uw diifi w^tifi-Artii nf the 
iH moTT proti*yjf the icfiiiiif of ihuk jmjt of Uw Hliifld by imuusiwU 
fmu. the Th^ greu cctiet of Aij^ Folyrhedis six! HynxkiiiA Mit foubdedr 

And ittTf fwotubtf •mcATUii'io wtnild thaw Uimi PhalMMmfl^ and SybdiA »JiB| 

hxvc rrmucu fd" Lhii peridMi. CJnlf wsJW 4Ut the ntw riMndiUoila! of Rhoitiii^ 

dene^ind OrnitlH, tl» lutFf protuiay iIk inrwiit OiznuU^ Ekuthcrrui And Kydotiu 
Ihvc otpAAtEit rapidly.* QT Adcoch m CAI| 

■ Head TIM ^ 5 ^; peodlcbury AC 345 ; Cook Z J * PcKMlIdwy 1 *. 339 . 

* Iknivnftnc CD 14^^ Ct| in ihh oinntTlktfi, Thomwa 367: *U the 

«rere in Qncic yrhtti UiF 0 ^fy 4 t^ Wih cOmpMok they Atr likifty Co lui^'c been dlCM 
bcfbnr ibc Docwi cnnqunt; uid ‘m thnt Otw H nuy Kiwr boen tliry who mtrodmd 

Cif^eh fpcficfa- It b ki'tfi wii fhAi Gltck WmM ipak£i« l±i CrcUe dac ITofiMtil. * Gf- 

309 . *- DcifTArgM ii. piBJtm. 
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Tu s|Ln:ak CfTownerthipj howcvnr, in dbcussiiig ili£ cftriy^ fbrm of 
I>(irjan laitd-icnnic h to iuviin niliEcoiitL^pdnriK. Ttie iirigimil [aod 
»rttlrmi!iu was thr produa of ihc nmaJ^m^iuon of two systems. 
The imtivt tplem of tand-tenure^ whith (he coniimilty of Cretan 
in5((tuiioiis enublo^ m to describe as was adapted lo 

the tribaJ inscltutions of the conquerors. There can be no certainty 
about "the hiwsofMinoH^ relating ^o Eand-tenure imtil we can read 
the Minoan records, Bui reconstrucijon of the later evitience of 
tribal survivals in Crete, anrt comparkon whh Sparta^ make pos^ 
sihic the hypothesis that the Dorian supremacy vvaa accampanied 
by the exactions of a tributary iptem upon a form of the primitive 
village qcmniuiiie* 

In Sparta^ tiic unigiTui] inhabitanis had noi bet(( dispossessed 
l>ut were allowed to continue Eivtngin thdr own villages.^ The land 
and iLt tillm were divided out iniiticnably among the conqueror^i 
who exacted a iribnte of fifty' per cent.® In Crete, such general and 
particular evidence as have suggests that tJie iribuic was noi 
JO highly asscssE^d, and tEiat native traditions generally were even 
less dbrupted. In fact, when the remote possJbtlity arUcs of there 
being no beirs to Cortyniaii estates in the fifth century, the serfi 
could resume tEieir i enure according to thdr own traditional 
jystem. 

The primary motive lor the dbtribution of land and ihc (dlers 
among the conquemts in accnidancc witEi their tribal ctutom was 
to ensufr an adrqtiaie fSxid supply for lEirrmdvi^ and their 
dependenis, so as tu enahte them lo eonceturate on tlic milttary 
and admiiiisTf^tive fuiiciious of 4 ruhng minority. The pos^ibiliiy 
is th-u contribiilicm^ were, made individuatty^ and in kind, by 
members of ihe hfttiireiiti lo a cfummoii rnnd; bur the system hu^r 
becatiic centrally organized lEtrough the appanuus. Thk 
developmetif, its cnnipared wilh Sparta, w;va. probably aided by 
thr existing urbatiization. 

■fltc dmributton of Inofl and in sciikd produccw caused «uc- 
vtaiivG nimiiiicaticius in the of ioLcritanct airiong llic 

trilcTSi "The tcndmcy dcvclop^t for .mallry unitt lo grovtf wiihin 
tfic widtT circk of (hr clan, marked particidarly hy the imiiititioii 
of the «ikwf whtBc traditioiu Atill exercised pararnount influence in 
fifih^rniury Gortyna. Ciuingr* in the system of inheritance wete 
accompanied by coircaponclmg changes in the system of marriage. 

G*- H-*?' KEwliri. I^L fl/*, Ariit, Pfj, ■; Tyrt- J. 
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TribaJ kiruhip and iniieritaiice yicldrcl to the Diiriily $pleni b^ed 
on Individual ownership. One cousequener of ibii mrrowiog 
drclc of ownership was Uie pmctkc of scifdarii fbr debt, by which 
even \he Gnx citizen could now be reduced to iht itatu^ of the 
subject class. 

In the communities where commerce w'jis more highly devtJ- 
oped, and with the introdttetion of coined money in the early 
fifth century^ the break-up of the older system, now represented 
by the tmnsitional form of the must have been acceleratcdp 
For coined money made pKBsiblc tbe aiiniuLipn of estates, which 
had become general by the Hellcnisiic period, though forma of 
common owncrslup probably continued to sim'ive.^ 

Wlicn, ms a result of alienation, estates became privately owned^ 
the attached serfi would also become private property, though 
it if cUdicuIi to $re how rim change in strict legal ssattis affected 
(heir conditioit, except that, as free irsiameniary disposition w^ould 
follow upon private owndaliip* the possibility of serCi resuming 
ihetr iradifional status, in default of heira to esiatc^p would l>Ci:ome 
even more remote* 

Aiicrtation and the freedom 10 acquire unlimited nmounif of 
bnd would mean the eatisttnee of a larger proportion of free land¬ 
less persons. Nevertheless, in spite oftlic evidence which appears in 
the Hellenistic period for demands for a re-division of (he land, 
these demands did not^ \i seems, mecc with rnuch success. ITie 
maimenance of the ^Jilm system, the incessant warfare, the 
ackufc and tnbjectioa of weaker by more powerful states, piracy 
and miTTcrnary aert'ke, all alike militaied against drastic economic 
refumtsHi Though piracy and the oprnitiou of a alavc trade were 

■ Ai ctit be tnrerreUi fiir cx&ttiplr, frvfii the GoctyaiJia I Jclknittw tlccm vf mwni- 
mhikm «f fFtiblirb penoiM (p, 44]^ tiic nayprcn^ (pruimfitf nfrighu fiTpH- 

lun^ in ib« third-ufuiiry brlWUli Ilid-lpytoK «lid Pra^ (p. 13l1. 

RcBtfPftKif, SLHKE wfiici-^ ‘‘Tlw wiiy cpiwde in ilie eoHomic life of Grebe md 
C'vnmc wtikh b Liuiwm to lu [bt Uielmp<riiit ki tbewlHtvwr^tlK Eiupervn 

CaKudiin^ iukJ V«|ttizui fn p«i ma end ijjc ctuoi ui the C4iuSiLicii3i of tsivi- 
lenufe whldi |»r«rvmtlcn Um. Lai^ tmco lamt bufK cxmuima whkh tqfvUy 
bekM^^i nilut tP the eiRpovci, m Irari of the PtoUsmietw or to tlw cUiOt vrm 
oa-uptnl by t^lrj 4 e 'I'iKittn muj natmuMit* «ni iVppafteif 

by tpigniphied evidmcc^ rocivU ibo l«n^ tiocy of iJur icltoiu oT daudJui and hii 
fmen^in tfn toi twh rnttirofliTifKiiD IKImI Uy r«it<Hc Uk pi4>li£ turd In itw 

■Ulc VhI Ihc romrnunkicl.' Cf. Tme. Am. 14 Dt /W. and dm 

EHwTijftinn nlipit Ky ii. 31^ in lyfD whic^h rrfen lo 

L TufptUiit Dc^i^i tiv (m^ciMUuJ, i^hu uu al N'rto lp]iiMi£ji 

OcHlynmlroip J {p^enque « jsHviiln OCCOpai* [rruiltyil irfTnJEuviliiOr'. 
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no doubt respomibk for pmodi oF commc^rcial prosspciiiy, such 
fbrnuoriivdihooci hindered rather than hdpird any improvement 
m the mode or tecliuiqur of produetton. But the major oiniade 
to any juchiinproveiiuriit wa^ the continuing existence of the serf 
dus of producers. Thdr liberation as small-$cu!c producers wuiild 
have been the preretjukitc of any major adviuice in tiitemal 
econoftiic organisation. Although thdr organization of serf labour 
had brought the Dorian aristocracies into being, it aUo in targe 
measure contributed to thdr later inabihry to advance. 

When the Doriani became dispersed as rulers over Crete, tJieir 
tribal organkatLon may be said to liave assumed mdimentary 
forms of state apparatuSp since it wm tuperintpo^ed upon an 
already cibihig economic and loeia! order. I'Jie dispersal itKlf 
must have taken a variety of &rms^ including perhaps fuaion witli 
adsitrig rtilitig dements.* But here again existing tirbanizatton 


^ GT. PALOliftltd tti<^/jurr.Ckr 54^^: 'It ii ininrublf RippoK 
vifft: ciQiutiTUTifiiuJtr ecjulvakriii in sbf tribe. tbc paCiimJ or^ni- 

tiMtiiUi Af tlLC CrrUm dtiei TOmd priginAtly m Urf thr« tk:tic triba; tribe fvu 
dtVuM Into m CciUftr imcnbcr Ctf Uie cTrogTur being lubdi^kled mto itunltffl 

Uxbea^ carb of wbieb wri luukt il)c muiiiaiiail uf m. mmicrint 

«r ibe ihrcc tribes wigifuily iilicnviytb the bUAiicc loit. tiai, wbeo 

ai4e trilic^ hail mtiuDcdi mjth m tiTuncfical EupciiciritT that cscb of iti crn^ol'^'os eq^l 
Lo tme fif the olitef UibeHr n relbrni in kbe cooftltirlioiL, ktti< lobe n *KhFw- bl 

pciFnical |wiwrr pniporticniaiie lo FsiimbcriK wii. requlnxi. We Dwiy therefoR mppoK 
iLdi ml CkifCyjTi the Dymmnm oqc oT tb« tribes, thm And the* 

A^h - - ^ beittg oae of ihc KtrAi^fi^'CtiboL 11 mm ini to be lecnif r^i rthn 

epigmphknJi rvklESEie ^viU eonfizm liilt. 

"Sow ifmnii GODdiliooi nuy nchted in 

AauminK the ibe trrtt^v^ whkh 1 Lavr fiL a intJi i nffll d Mxsplfti. uh| 

if we ijtvdka^. tbc poHititliiy ibAt ffdkr^Di nttghi hmv^ been niunjcd by itibc or by dm 
indilFercrUlv, in the enEwmiintittl IbirmilA Aebmr the other 

^^iArHllxliiicllliw b the fnocMiupfwedby Pd»ti and Hicfcitiui inmy betequunl 
U ihfct the (mlitinil <lid not tiaJ rverTwhm eufzr^ on ihe three Doitc 

trOnp [bmi|{li tbii mi pnibnyr ihr geximl §uk. Tike rDuhneu i:if the Dwiala« tn 
■dnpt Old cRoitkrr otwluif izuliluliem* ifn^D hbety the pwhiluy d* fuHOa Hilh 
exiftiiiK niliiiH aitiUiw. wpccialljf to pUea whm the Dcimi Were » tiLmriejiiV 
■tiXAk tLu they- were oH%«l t* make rtMwe ccNiremoiki tn the ot^iml tohAbitanti 
meul mcMe dlialiffn ui ihd^ tMn h^rtu oT ltk4i| wai ibdr ncrmtal cmtnm, 

rbe l>Qriiioi erf fee rxmtnyib:, or^tiutt in the Unre uumt tribca, 

abo bad niKAhft. ibe HyriiJithcii, taW m toe conqnerol tnopk. >rThomKia SAGS 

dniig IG 4-^17; 5f,£k $t0 

n«r tiMT tvaU.^ cpIynjiliiAl niiW 6oa iialicic wne ef &m». 
ifaniKh n« il wwred. iUfemiEct w iht Doriu tritn banc ^nudr been 
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must tiav(! ptoiTiotcd the autonomy <jf the ruling groups, Xliat is 
probably the principal reason why the monarchy disappeared so 
early, for iw powen to be usurped by the and alike for 

the hittlicr devtiopmcui of inrqualidei of political power between 
[he vaiious clam,. 

Tile archaic itucripiiom already siiow tliat the political forma 
of aristocrattc society have taken firm roots, iriih developing 
special!xalion of administrative functions among the chief magis¬ 
trates. As the o\k$s developed as an economic and social unit 
within the clan, so more restricted Idnahip groups became poiiti* 
cally dominant. Ruling clans gave place to die system of dose 
oligarchy, of the fifth and fourth centuries^ A system of written 
laws In the more advanced communitiEs enforced the authority of 
aristocratic political organiaaiion. 

Hie economic instability of the HellenUtic period was accom* 
partied by political instability. The cplgmpbic evidence reveals a 
much gitatcr enniplexity of cotistitutiottal procedure, accom¬ 
panied by a revival, in places, of powers of the Assembly, and a 
comcc|uent widening of the sphere of political influence among 
larger sections of the free citizen class. But the authorities managed 
to retain, and even tO' extend, their firm control over the 


Ai Ijiq, in ■ddiiiooTotlie Hrtlri^,Aa{hut|^ f?j (fi. XVl.j. amJ C. i.e.); 

fiS. jg L tfiul ti lu:.}; (it, Kid ^i. atid C. aaL). 
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Ai X1X.3 A. ^ Cv 
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Ai in MkUtkx} tn tW l>)imuiei ami Pampliirbi, {IC 3.11. i. 
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(U, 461. sni|/)ii c ».c. c* 1 C I.JCVII.S (UbcM). titd/iu G, fco-jj 
vftti (it. S3^, 4 tli/ 3 rf tl Jik[- - (ii. 171. «nL G. *.&); - -J*b(; 
or * -] wwu (tC i.X\'[[,4 A-B (Leliciu). jrf G fc<l. 

TilOT liinri OTiiU UHlrad vf ibe liirrr lrib«l naRid Ul tbv convriibDiuil iwrnulK 
bidicitt* ruiiuo. Imt it mar be TuiLim at cwo Leoan idbca 
■nar ao* b a irtbal uiw, Uui may be donjoi •• Aorii. The occuirciHe of Kutuatc 
nnl at fantiiinr fiiipaan luiiead man din* ii m 

hOiBittl featUR uiJticb Ruy imtinlc ihe pnrrtlnKf pfiwa-Uunui dERionli, D{*ccuUy 

m liiey owiit m Earttm Cirtt. Ob all ^nn, li tJiianliitei titit.. ^tw ci(** Maiuri’i 
ricwi <Vi UR wnictinvB vcliak, wmirtiiiiQ itireign OKinectiona 
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education and ifac military training of the youths Aftfiough da$e 
oligarchy was rnodifiedj atiiitocracy retained its political power 
and misted fundamental change. Tlic strife that is written large 
m the history of the mtemal and external relationa of the Cretan 
etalcs in the HcUenwric period is testimony to the stabbom tenadly 
of those who wielded this political power^ ia Ikce of the erisia 
that had ovcrtalten their system^ and which was only to be 
resolved by foreign cottquest. 
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